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PREFACE. 



Tbb word preface is an indication that a book, like its 
author, mtist have a face ; and Dnless it be tt misnomer, there 
13 no reason why it sliould not be illustrated witli faces. That 
it comes first and foremost it would be iiacleas to observe, 
had not certain persons been ijtclined to put it in the back- 
ground. We will slate frankly, at the onteet, that tbie partic- 
ular preface ia intended to "facedown" — not by "barefaced 
assertions," but by a presentation of faces and arguments — 
the nnjufit treatment to which the face has been subjected. 

Why should a periodical, that professes to be a " Journal" 
of Phrenology and of kindred sciences, look out at the back 
of its head whenever it takes a peep at Physiognomy ? We 
know not, but humanity claims that the eyes in such a case 
should be set right. We address ourselves, therefore, to an- 
swering the objections contained in two articles on this sub- 
ject in the "Phrenological Journal," both of thorn new-year's 
presents, for which we have reason to be thankful. 

The first formidable obstacle we meet with ia this; "The 
naked skull of poor Torick, notwithstanding its yawning eye- 
eockets and ghastly grin, presents the evidences of his former 
warmth of afiection and his racy wit, although the signs of 
these emotions in the face are obliterated for ever." Is there, 
then, nothing left of the skull but the cranial portion J and 
does not Physiognomy claim that the character is indicated 
IQ the features of the face, as well as in the expressions) 



The idea conveyed bj the objection is, that tlie " nated 
sknll" IB the all of Phrenology, and only a part of Physiog- 
nomy. The naked Bkull, eays the wi'iter, " ia the only organic 
memento of the character of the dead ;" bnt Pliyaiognomy 
claims the advantage of the naked face, while livinff, and of 
being able to say, " Blessed bo the art that can immortalize !" 
In portraits, the sknll remains in the background, where na- 
ture placed it ; and the power of art is expended upon the 
fece, in making it live, and breathe, and grow warm with 
life, and almost speak. Would the " naked skull of poor Tor- 
ick" have been ti'eated contemptuously in the third person, or 
gibingly in the second, if it had been as good an index of 
character as the face ? " How abhorred in my imagination it 
is 1 My gorge rises at it. Hero bung those lips that I have 
kissed I know not how oft. Where l>e your gibes now! your 
gambols ? your songs "i your flashes of merriment that were 
wont to keep the table on a roar !" Contrast this with Cow- 
per's address to his mother's picture : — 

" That face is thine, thy omi sweet smile I cce, 
The same that oft in childhood solaced rae .'" 

What if somebody should become so phrenology-mad as to 
hang np " the only organic memento of the character of the 
d-ead" on the parlor-wall ! Pity it ia tliat Nature should have 
made "the only reliable index of character" so inaccessible; 
and that Art, when Nature fails in her attempt, should sub- 
eUtnte a wig, and add ench a fashion of head-dress as to be 
a burlesque upon the reliability, pretensions, and significance, 
of the cranium t 

The second formidable objection is this : " The temporary 
effects of an emotion may be set forth in tho face, obscuring 
foi' ihe time being the natural traits of character, while the 
form of the head remains tito same, offering to the phi'enolo- 



gist equal facility to read the real eUmenta of the mind, 
whether it be lashed iiito fury, and the face distorted with 
rage, or lulled to a calmness of spirit and placidity of count& 
nance by all the soothing appliances of peace and love." We 
wonld like particularly to see th« author of this thrilling pas- 
sage examining a head when the mind was " lashed into fury, 
and the face distorted with rage ;" and we would inqnire if, 
under the "soothing appliancea" of his fingers, the bones erf 
the cranium ever discovered themselves to be more oaseouB 
than thrtse of the face ? 

Not far fryin tliis stage of the criticism several faces are 
introduced from the "favorite delineator of eccentric charac- 
ter," Dr. Valentine, showing how a man may " frame his face 
to all occasions." Let ns compare " Monsieur Grenoble," or 
the representation of " a sympathetic, good-natured, confiding, 
simple-hearted Frenchman," with a genuine exhibition of the 
same traits, and see if there is not a difference. Here ia a 





Frenchwoman whose habitual character is that described above, 
and where is the hesitation in deciding which is the genuine 
and which is the false 3 In the first, the feeling which appears 
upon the face ia superficial ; but in tlie other the feeling ia the 
character itself, and the expression is not put on, but is the 
very face. 
By the side of a countenance that is said to exhibit " every 



line, angle, and expi-eesion, of moping melancholy," and la 
called "the embodiment of eadneaa — a visage fit to freeze 
theeoul"-— let ns place the expression of sullen gloominess 
Bud frigidity in a woman who resembles bnt ia seen to be in 
a very different mood of mind from the other. In this com- 





parison, the pretended " hypochondriac" is easily distinguiahed 
fh)m the porti-ait, which has the expression of genuine senti- 
ment and stem reality. 

The second criticism is now in turn. First, it says of the 
brain, tlmt " it is tho trunk of the mental tree, and that all 
outward signs of character and emotion spring from and de- 
pend upop it, as do the branches and leaves of the natural 
tree upon its trunk." According to this, " all the outward 
signs of character and emotion" are in the arms and hands, 
and the features and expressions of the conntenance, which 
are compared to branches and leaves. Tliis is more than we 
are willing to accept, for wo acknowledge that there are some 
outward signs of character in the skull. 

The next objection is the more formidable on account of 
being an assertion, which is this: "We often find a person, 
whose father and mother are very unlike in character, who 
resembles in head one parent and in face the other. Such a 
person's character is always found to follow the phrenological 
development. .... The face will everywhere be recognised as 
being very much like that of the father, for example, while 



the character u precisely that of the mother .... and as un- 
like that of the father .... as can well be imagined." The 
premises iu this case will not euetain the cunclusions. That 
from a father aod a mother, whoBe opposite characters are in- 
dicated by opposite faces, can be pi-odiiced an offspring whose 
face and character are opposite to each other, is a contradic- 
tion in terms. If the face and the character "belie" each 
other, the one may ae well be convicted of falsehood as the 
other ; but the truth is, wliatever belies one belies them both •, 
and the assertion, that one is trne and not the other, belies itself. 
The next assertion which strikes ns as Icing very singular 
is this : A person " looks at the face, but the scenery above it 
gives him, after all, his idea of the man. We say an eye is 
beantifol, but it is as much the sceneiy ai-ound the eye that 
gives it beauty and expression as the eye itself, and even 
more," The first sentence teaches ns that we can have no 
idea of a man till ho doffs his hat ; but the second descends 
C'om that high empyrean, and acknowledges that there is 
scenery around the eye, which, as the eye is very expressive, 
most be an important index of cliaracter. But the most ridic- 
ulous thing is, that a " a glass eye keeps pace exactly with the 
natural one, in all apparent changes of that speaking organ." 
Of course, then, when a high-spirited horse " darts the fire of 
passion" from his eyeballs, it is " the change of scenery around 
the eye, and not the eye itself;" and, of course, Art may do 
aa well as Nature in manufacturing eyesl Accordingly, our 
critic has caused a pair of eyes to be executed for the picture 
of the bust of Vitellius — with what intention we shall prea- 
enlly see. It is quite probable, too, that Art can manufacture 
a face out of the odds and ends of different characters titat 
shall be quite equal to one of Nature's own productions. On 
Qiis principle, faces are manufactured that are intended to be, 
and that are, perfect contradictions to Physiognomy. 
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"To illnatrate how the appearance of the head changes the 
expreHBion of the face," the inventor introdnces " four engi-a- 
vinga." — " These," snys he, " are inade up from two [xntraita, 
each of which ia engraved on two pieces of wood, divided jast 
above the eyes, eo tJiat the head of each may be nnited to the 
other. These parts are mismatched. Two of the four ara 04 
NoMire madd them ; the other two are composed of the head 
of each on the fece of the other." In this quotation the man- 





nfactnring process is well described. It would seem as if the 

writer intended that his own two charming prodnctions should 
be taken as illustrations of the principle that tlie head may 
be derived from one parent and tlie face from the oUier, As 
" the character is always found to follow the phrenological 
development," Vitellius and Wilson, having changed heads, 
must be described thus. Firat, Vitellius: "A man remarka- 
ble for talent, purity, and elevation of character ; a pattern of 
benevolence, of enlarged and liberal views, a zealous friend 
of the poor ; who lived, like Oberlin, for the hnman race." In 
hie physiognomical judgment of Vitellius, the writer csclalmg : 
" What a beastly face I how Bensnal and gluttonous ! what 
granny and severity ! How much of the base robber and 
murderer are seen in that countenance I how savage and how 
repnlaive 1" But, aa the head of this beastly Itoman emperor 



is tamed over to tlic Rev, Dr. Wilson, this description of cliar- 
acter mnat go witli it. We bare presented above the portraita 
of these two individnals, and surely the thonglit of a mntnal 
exchange of heads and faces between characters so perfectly 
opposite is horrible. 

One other objection remains to be answered. It is the idea 
that in certain cases " the changes of expression are ao great, 
and so mingled in their effects upon the facial muscles, as to 
make the reading of character by that means a complete pu& 
de." The writer of the following description of Eoaanth did 
not tbtiik 80 ; — 

"A word of tJie orator's personal appearance. lie is a Ut- 
Ue nnder size, perhaps five feet eight ; erect, of fine form and 
figure, quick and elastic in movement, and of admirable and 
commanding gesture. The flexibility of Lis physical fi-ame 
is the type of his flexibility of nature, and accurately obedient 
to its command. When Im is roused, the aoul speaks through 
the entire person. Hence comes the electric shock, the mag- 
netic effusion, that captivates and controls his hearers. Hi8 
&ce is suffused with emotional indications, and is eminently 
susceptible of every expression. It melts in sadness, it lighta 
np with enthusiasm, it grows fierce in passion, it flashes with 
mirth. Upon no man's face ts the sunshine glow of delight 
more cfl"ectively expressed, yet ia the prevailing expression 
sad and subdued. The eye tells of the treasures within. It 
is full, liquid, and in him tlie very window of the sonl ; it is 
the ready outlet of a heart filled with emotion, and feminine 
in a gushing sympathy of expression, that needs not the poor 
interpreter of language. It mirrors a depth and reveals an 
inspiration of nature, cognizable to the dullest sense, as rare 
as it ia captivating." 

In refutation of the above objection, we offer also the follow- 
ing:— 
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"Tlie artists," said Mr. Claj", "hare not generally Giicceed- 
ed well in taldng my featurea but that lias been in a great 
measure my own fault; for my face never retains long tlie 
eame espression, and, especially when I am under any excite- 
ment, it changes every moment, John Eandolph once paid 
me a high compliment, not intentionally — for Le seldom com- 
plimented any man — but, without intending it, he paid me 
what I esteem one of the highest compliments I ever received. 
He said, 'Whenever a debate is coming on, if I can get a 
Bight of Mr. Clay's face, I can always tell which side he is 
going to take.' " 

The practice of affectation, or dissembling, so far from ad- 
ding lineaments and expressions to the countenance, absolutely 
obliterates them. It makes the face, on which was originally 
"the royal stamp of man," like a smooth shilling, which, 
though very attractive and pleasant to the feel, is liable to be 
called in question ; to be more closely scrutinized than a coin 
with an honest face upon it ; to be set down for something less 
than its original value; to be branded as claiming to be of 
more value than it really is ; to receive the cui-se of Cain, to bear 
hia mark, and thereafter be suffered to wander unmolested. 

Finally, we would observe that generally the brain and fece 
are harmonious, but that always the former is subservient to 
the latter. The divining of character by the skull is subordi- 
nate to the practical, eveiy-day reading to which the face la 
appropriated. Physiognomy is available on all occasions, and 
it ia even a breach of etiquette not to look a man in the coun- 
tenance : but Phrenology can be employed only professionally, 
and discovers character "by fumbling up the hair and rub- 
bing the organs," which in most cases would be regarded as 
a gross impertinence. 
Stf TosE, Auffutl, IBS!. 
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CHAPTER I. 



Aeistotle, or b 



"Man is aw animal." If 
long before the saying waa 
tittered, he Los certainly 
confinned it in innumera- 
ble inBtances Bince, not on- 
ly in words, bnt in actions. 
It is a humiliating tfuth, of 
wliich many people seem 
prond ; but, as humility ie 
a rare and inestiniftble vir- 
tne, it is well that we should 
be reminded of our frailty 
by a just comparison of our- 
BelvBB with the bmte Crea- 
don. "Whatdoeahinderman 
from speaking like an angel 
on the topic that most inter- 
ests him, and upon which 
he most wishes to interest 
others? It is the animal 
DStui'c tiiat oppreBscs and 
clouds his mind, alas ! alas I 
Bat there is a divine fire 
within him that stmgglea 



a other equally sage philosopher, has said, 



1 was not well aware of this fact 
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ftgainst the Biipenncnmbent mass, and ever and anon casts it 
high in air, mingled and oonfcmnded with subBtances of a 
lighter and more ethereal nature ; and there iB a sun of tmth 
and love that clears away the dark miats that obBcure liis 
vision. 

If, now, we were going to write a poem, wo would com- 
mence with an invocation, like that with which Milton intro- 
duces hiB " Paradise Lost ;" but, " gentle reader," we claim 
for our subject a scientific character, and we intend to treat 
it accordingly. An invocation, uttered within the chambOT 
of the soul, is none the leas appropriate on that account. 

"We commence, then, witli the admission that " man is an 
animal." A comparison of liimself with the inferior animals 
has led him, in all ages 
of tlie world, to apply the 
names of animals to men, 
and the names of men to 
^"^"^ animals, on the ground 
of a resemblance between 
them. There is often great 
significance in the words 
oa^, goose, dog, monkey, and so on, when applied contemptn- 
onsly. They betray fragments of a true science, perverted to 
tlie degradation of human beiuga. There is equal evidence 
of the rudiments of this science in the popular mind in the 
t)se of the words kitty, lamh, dvck, dove, and the names of 
other gentle and favorite pets, applied to those who have coi^ 
responding traits. In a rude and simple state of society, the 
designation of an individual by some ruling trait of charac- 
ter, embodied in tfie form of some animal, shows what foun- 
dation this department of Physiognomy has in nature and in 
the human mind, and how easily and naturally it is learned. 
It ia not probable that the American Indians are indebted to 
■our modem civilization for an observation of those correspond- 
ences wliich have led them to apply tho terms wild-eat, black- 
hawk, alligatoTy ena^ing-tiirUe, and the like, to their chiefs 
and warriors. 
Bnt, lest the reader should suppose that liis estimation of 
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man is much higher than onr own, we will liere state that, 
in our opinion, the essential attribntes of a Iiumnn being 
elevate him to a point be- 
yond comparison with the 
animal creation. The term 
man, in its highest sense, 
13 synonymous with aiiffd. 
Men ai^e not born, and per- 
adventure we are not men 
when we " come to man's 
estate." It may be that we 
are but " children of an old- 
er growth." Man is tlio 
result of education, of im- 
provement, lie is "self- 
made," if he bo made at all, and the character which he forms 
for himself is indicated in bis countenance. But if truly a 
man, he considers himself the workmanship of a higher power, 
for in his own creation he works from a sense of duty, and in 
opposition to himself, or to the an imal which Nature has made 
him, We say emphatically — 

" Mah is a name of honor for a king" — 
though, according to the definition, most men who are pro- 
moted to royalty are worthy of the title of " king of beasts." 






"Man 19 an animal," but lie is more. He has the privilege 
of naming all the fowls of the air, the beasts of the field, and 
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the fishes of the sea. The lion is to eat straw like the ox, bnt 
he is no less a Hon on that account; and so it is with every 
other savage beast, or passion in the human beast. If the 
heaat be made human, the comparison ia favorable to the 
man; but if the man be made animal, the comparison is fa- 
vorable to the beast. Dear render, we do not wish to pnzrie 
j'on, but do you not see the 
difference between compar- 
ing a beast with a man, and 
comparing a man with a 
beast} Yes, you see there 
ia some difference between 
calling an aas a faithful ser- 
vant and calling a faithful 
servant an ass 1 If, there- 
fore, in t!ie following pages, 
we fail to observe this dis- 
tinction, you will, for humanity's sake, pardon us, knowing 
that^it was not intentional. 

The inferior races are like infants, who, as is well known, 
go on all-foura. The Ethiopian who opened this chapter is 
like a bmt just learning to stand. Observe the posture — the 
arms, body, legs, and feet — and you will be struck with the 
similarity. What a reminiscence of infancy ia awakened by 
that physiognomy ! Let it teach thee not to despise one who 
ia as Nature made him, until thou tjanst deny that tiion wast 
ever a child. Thou wert misshapen, and some time in com- 
ing to the condition even of a quadruped, from which thou 
mightst have grown a satj-r — 

■' Thy face itself 

Half raacci) with ihe royal stamp of maiii 
And half o'ercom e with bcBBt !" 

Plato's definition of man was, " A bird without fcathors." 
This is carrying the comparison rather too far, but it may be 
said that in many respects man has a striking resemblance 
to the bird. The bird aspires to a similar standing, thongh 
wisely he never takes advantage of his position. The feath- 
ered gentry are, we believe, biped animals without an excfip- 
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tion, and it is npon his position upon two lege that man prides 
himself. Birds show something of the same vanity, withont 
therefore laying any claim to superi- 
ority, Tliey do, indeed, make nae of 
all-fours in travelling, but it is never 
with more than two at a time. Birds, 
however, have a greater likenegs to 
some people than to others. There 
are certain persons for ever flying 
abont, making a greater flourish witli 
their arms than with their feet : they 
preserve their hands in gloves, as 
carefully as a bird does his in feath- 
ers ; and when they are not swinging 
their arms, in imitation of rapid trav- 
elling, they carry their hands tucked 
mider their coat-tails, behind their 
backs. They are bonnd at all events 
not to show their hands, lest people 
should know that they have any, and 
should insist upon their making ose 
of them. The man who very much 
resembles a bird invariably attempts 
to live by bis wits, however little hie 
□oddle may contain. But be is not, 
by any means, the only person who 

adopts tliia method of gaiaing a livelihood. Those who re- 
semble foxes and pnssy-cats do the same. 

But as every person has aii individuality of his own, which 
is not to be confounded with that of any other, it is necessary 
that we should be more particular. Here is a person (see 
next page) with a sharp, bird-like countenance, who is trying 
to assure hinaself that he has a genuine bill, or that it is not a 
jaw with teeth in it, by which be is in danger of being bitten. 
The result of the examination will probably be, that be has a 
long bill, and that he feels like a bird. He is evidently of 
die kind that was forbidden to the Jews, for the reason prob- 
ably that be is too mnch like them to be ** taken in ;" and bis 
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partiality for bills ie entirely oa account of the liaroc they 
make among tlie froge, and yoang lizards, and other small-fry, 

that are fonnd in shallow 

places. His ear is a migh- 
ty small one, just fitted to 
be the lodging-place of a 
quill; and you might know, 
withont asking hisattention 
for a few moments, that be 
is a " deaf adder." Think 
yon he makes any great oae 
of the quill upon which he 
prides himeelf so amazing- 
ly? It is an apology for 
not grasping with his hands 
something more subBtautial 
than a feather, and it is a token that he plumes himself npon 
his ability. 

Here is a bird on a 
rooet, sharpening his wit 
with a penknife, a migh- 
ty labor of his hands, 
considering the dispii>i- 
tion of his feet to UiMo 
npon themselves the of- 
fice of handling. K.n- 
amine him frum togi to 
toe, and yon will ex- 
pect that when itnytliing 
comes in hie way, he 
will remove it with his 
foot ; and that when he 
wishes to di-aw anything 
nearer to him, his feet 
will be found more ac- 
commodating than his 
hands. The hand, in his 
opinion, has a higher of- 
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fice to perform. It U a quill-holder, and there U no knowing 
what high flights thia gray goose may take into the regions 
of space, to bring down fancies and imaginations — 



" Such a 
That's 



take lodgings in a bead 
w be let unfurnished"— 



into the regions of tangible reality. 

What have we here? A bird, 
saving the foathei-s, which might 
be supplied with a few tatters, or 
else with a coat more smooth and 
glossy. This also is one of the 
creations of Darlcy, wlio seems 
ambitions to have his creations 
classed with those of Kature. 
Those legs ! — there is something 
in their position that beggars 
description. What need wo to 
epeak of the body, the arraa, tho 
head, the features, the expres- 
sion 1 they speak for themselves, 
and it is fortunate for a good ex- 
ample that it teaches its own les- 
son. 

By dwelling too long on the 
snbject of birds, we are in dan- 
ger of becoming flighty. We 
will simply say that the speci- 
mens of the rara avis arc, if tho popular opinion be true, very 
frequently met with. Tho individual above, no more than 
those preceding him, can bo accused of soiling his hands by 
very liard labor, and will certainly get bis living in some 
easy way, without any greater tax upon his wit Hian is natural 
to him. 

On the following page is a real "fly-away" — and she 
is but one of a multitude of the same variety. Whether 
it be a robin, a tomtit, or a lady-bird, if is not important 
ta decide. Bnt let ua, if om' subject docs not keep ns up in 
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spite of ourselves, descend from birds in geoerol to birds in 
particiilar. We can not make minute obBcrvationB npon the 
wing — and are not so 
skilled in marksmansliip 
as not to require our bird 
to bo at rest in order to 
hit him. When the art- 




ist had made a capital hit, and fixed his quarry to the spot on 
■which it Btood, which is generally Bomo old limb of a tree, we 
are prepared to aim at the mai'k, and may stand some chance 
of hitting it too. 




CHAPTER II. 

In likening hniuati beings to aniiuala, people Bometiraea 

blonder. Somebody took it into his liead to call Jenny Lind 

the "Swedish nightingale;" aad, in 

endeavoring to conform her face to the 

theory, the most untmthfid and insip- 
id representations have been palmed 

npon the world as likenesses. The 

truth U, Jenny Lind, in the expreasion 

and contour of the face, and in gait 

and mien, reaemblea a lioness. There 

JBSometliing in the unimposlng dignity 

and active strength of the lioness that / 

contents us, while it awakens an b1~ 

most u«Mn»ci(?M» admiration; we feel 

that she is fully deserving of her kingly 

mate. .And these same qualities strike us in the character, 

personal appearance, and manners, of Jenny Lind. It is no 
objection to this resemblance 
that her voice is powerful, res- 
onant, and of great compass — 
for it is the counterpart of the 
most splendid base that was 
ever heard. 

A prominent characteristic 
of those who resemble the lion 
is boldness of project, and a 
bringing of distant places and 
objects into a state of equilib- 
rium, by a law like that which 
governs commerce and the sea. 
t Clinton and the Grand Canal" is a veiy natural 
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OBSociation of ideas, and the face of tKat individnal shows a 
Btrong resemblance to the lion. That very face, if it ap- 
proached more literally to the lion, 
to which it bears a resemblance, 
would be that of a " regnlar bnuB- 
er ;" for the theatre in which his 
lion-quality exercises itself is one 
reqniring pickaxe, and crowbar, 
and " horse-power," literally to the 
end of time. Where this is the 
case, horse-power may be consid- 
ered as eynonymona with reason 
canght in the process of a demon- 
stration and luiahlo to extricate itself It is there bound like 
Ixion to a wheel, to suiter torture, till the power that resides 
in a complication of wheels cimies to its relief. The horse, it 
sUonld bo observed, i.^ horribly afraid of the lion. 

The iH'rsou represented on the preceding page (De "Witt 
Olintou) has n (.jurmnn face, and the Germans as a nation re- 
Bomblo lions. Of the next two figures, the countenance of 





the female is almost; literally lliat of a lion fast asleep, while 
the &ce of the man is deprived of this dignified I'esemhlancd 




by a paltrj' pipe. In whatever the Qerman descends from his 
proper chai-acttiristica, he approaches the hog. Canab, where 
Natnre has failed to es- 
tabliah intercommunica- 
tion by rivers, are such 
worksofart as bold minds 
&]one are capable of pi-o- 
jeeting — and Germany 
abounds in these. In lit- 
erature, science, theolo- 
gy,and in everything, the 
Germans are distinguish- 
ed for the vastness of 
their projects, and for ex- 
ecution equal to their de- 
signs. Everything, from 
the crown of the head to 
the sole of the foot, and 
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from the treasury to the cheat in which the lahorer depositee 
bis eaminge, is upon an extensive Bcale. What people in the 
world make cakes of such vast 
circumference and diameter as 
thej? Whether Keoson has 
enough concern in their nation- 
al aflairs to snbstitiite intellect- 
ual and moral p'lwer for physi- 
cal, mid labor-saving machine- 
1 ry for animal force, is a prob- 
lem in the com-se of solution, 

A noble lion is that of which 
we are reminded by a face like 
the following. Some large proj- 
ect of usefulness, in liis own 
proper field, is as necessary to this person as the breath he 
draws. Hie animal nature is suited to his moral and intel- 





lectual, and is subservient to the higher. Of the lion, it maj 
be said — 



" He bna, I know DOt what. 



Of grealneBB id hb lix.ks, snd of high fate, 
Thnt almost owes me." 



J 
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He is a symbol of tlie, migbty passions that slumber in the 
bamaa breast, waiting to be tiiken into the service of Denev- 
olence, which is " mightiest in the miglity," and of Troth, 
which ia " mighty and will prevail." The face of the lion, 
therefore, has a wonderful resemblance to the haman, but to 
some pereoDS much more than to others. 

Tlie next example which we present of a reaemblance to the 
lion is John Jacob Astor. The history of this individual, in 




otHUiection with his face, is a confirmation of the principle 
stated at the outset. A sordid look, we sec, is compatible 
with the lion, otherwise there would be no pertinence in the 
allaaion to "the lion's share." But there is no littleness in 
anything that he thinks or does. It is not emnlation that 
makes the lion-liljeindividnal do things on a larger scale than 
others. He has the desire of doing great things, but they are 
little in his estimation when he has done them. He there- 
ibre takea no pride in what he does ; and to show that what 
others stare at, is nothing in his eyes, he may give it away. 
The "Astor Eonee" was given by the father to the son, for a 
dollar, it ia said, directly after it was completed. 

There is a sti-ong irifusion of the noble qualities of the lion 
into the mastiff, and the dogs of St. Bernard; bnt the dog 
that bays the moon ia like those who magnify a sixpence to 
the size of that deceitful luininarj', and are slightly lunatic. 
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The individual before as liears a perverted resemblance to 

the lion, but resembles more nearly the vai-iety of dogs just 
referred to, and rany be supposed 
to bold on to a shilling so tightly 
as to press a hole through it ! 

The resemblance between An- 
di-ew Jackson and the lion, in char- 
acter and phyBiognomy, may be 
easily traced in the representations 
given on the following page. Mag- 
nanimity, in one of its phases, is sy- 
nonymous with heroism, with great- 
ness of soul, and greatness in noble 
deeds. It is fitting, thei-efore, that 
the " old hero" should i-esemble a 
lion. The sign of the choleric temperament is charncteristio 
of both, and of those previously mentioned. Uow could Jack- 
son brush that hair of his in any other way than Natnre dis- 
poses itJ Ilts disposition is to resemble the lion, as well in 
the external as the internal^ or he would resemble him in 
neither. How obviona it is, therefore, that the character must 
impress itself npon the countenance, and that they must cor- 
respond with each other perfectly ! "What an intci-esting face 
is Uiat of Jackson, wlien we read his ehoi-acter indelibly im- 
pressed upon it, and trace the resemblance which we here 
discover I 

Let it be borne in mind that the animal passions, when 
governed by the moral and iutcllecfual faculties, are very 
different from what they are in animals. This is necessary, 
if we would form a correct idea of the person who has any of 
the-marka of the lion in his countenance. Snch a person is 
eitlier generous or cruel, peaceable or savage, noble or treach- 
erous, magnanimous or mean. The most truly magnanimoas 
person is not rIjovc performing menial offices for tJie sake of 
the happiness of others, and this is from-a faculty that in ani- 
mals and in bad jreople is the very opposite of magnanimity — 
it is from a faculty that may be called meanness. This fac- 
ulty has a large sign in the lion ; but as it aspii'cs t^ be the 
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servant, and to do the Lidding of Magnanimity and of all the 
higher facnities, the Uon Btands for nobility in the human race, 
as his phj-siognomy shows. 

The love of overcoming and 
the love of triumph are elements 
of tremendons power in the lion, 
and are prodigiouB in those who 
are to be classed under the head 
of'lions." The traits which dia- 




tjngnish this animal are suitable to royalty. Of the British 
sovereigns, William tlie Conqueror, William 11,, Henry I., 
Btchard I., King John, Edward I., Richard II,, Richard III., 
James L, William III., and George I., have the lion strongly 
marked in their connteoancea ; wliile nearly all tiio rest have 
a wonderful reBemblance to oxen. We have examples also of 
likenesses to the lion in the persona and cliaracters of Mary 
Qneen of Scots, Oliver Cromwell, and Prince George. Rolh 
ert Boyle is another of the same class. 
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CHAPTER III. 
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Pubs, with her nose in a pan of milk, is called Trollop; 
but it 18 impossible to aay tiiat it is on accoimt of her likeness 

* to Madame T , whose portrait is here presented. There 

is no doubt but that the " milk 
of human kindneBs" ia as grate- 
ful to the one as milk is to thf 
other, and the two appetiteft.|en< 
erally go together. The cat ia 
remarkably foud of both, thongh 
a little at a time satisfies. She 
relishes petting and fondling ve- 
ry highly, but is soon satisfied, 
and then " no more play." — ^"Too 
much of a good thing" ehe stu- 
diously avoids; and, if yon ob- 
serve, you will see that she acta upon the principle of " not 
casting her pearls before swine." She is very nice and very 
particular, and when things do not go to suit her she is a per^ 
feet virago — of which we have a fine sample o' nights, when 
she may be supposed to be engaged in giving curtain-lectnrea 
to her spouse, or having a dispute with her neighbors. Ton 
would not think, to see her so quietly sleeping the next morn- 
ing, that she had been playing the tennagant so fiercely. The 
wonder is, that after such serious difficulties elie could get to" 
bed and sleep so sweetly, and look the next day such a per- 
fect picture of amiability and contentment. Should any one 
call her a " spit-fire," you would declare it to be slander ; but 
wait, and presently you shall see for yourself. 

But it is very wonderful how the cat can have such a sweet, 
amiable, loving countenance, when her disposition is the very 
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B of that. Ko — yon mnat not exaggerate her faults : 
Bhelus affection and forbearance as well as cruelty and slan- 
der. Besides, it ma; be said in extenuation, that her qnarrel- 
Bome disposition is connected witli groat lovo of neatness, for 
the simple reason that elio is '■^put out" when things aro in 
disorder, eepecialiy when her choler is ruffled, or any i>art of 
her dress is disarranged. The effort to set things to righta 
disturbs them all the more; and this is an excuse fur still 
more scolding, pulling hair, scratching, screaming, spitting, 
chasing, and all that. Yery amiable this I but we shall como 
at the ainiahiiity by-and-by. , 

It should bo known that those who spend several hours a 
day in dressing, preparatory to placing tlieniselveB on a cush- 
ion, or some elevation where they may be seen, are generally 
pleasant in siiiciety, but in private life ill-tempered and ill- 
tongned. The cat and tlioee who resemble her are no exoep- 
tiona to this general rule. 

But allowing that the cat has a great deal of softness, quiet, 
love of repose, contentment, lore of children, love of kind 
treatment, and love of milk, how is it that these are eo much 
more observable in her face than the opposite traits! The 
reason is this : the cat has a wonderful degree of afiectatios. 

She can assume a chsrac- . 

terthatdocs not belong to 
her; or, rather, she can 
wear the nemhlance of it, 
and that, is often mistaken 
for the thing itself. Who 
wonM doubt, on looking 
at this individual, of his 
abUity to dissemble ! Ho 
looks like a cat, and may 
be placed in the order of 
lynxes. The same facul- 
ty which induces dissem- 
bling gives the power of 
"acting" or of " play-act- 
ing" (whichever term we may choose to employ). The cal m 
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remarknUy fMidofplay; and as play ia the opposite of " sober 
earnest," it takes Affectation into its service^ and clianges the 
deceiver iiito a comedian. A playful cat is an honest pose, 
while a demiu'e one is deceitful, treacherous, cruel. Playful- 
ness is associated with innocence, as it ia iu chiSdi'eu ; and it 
ia not till " sober ago comes hastening on," that human beings 
are tempted strongly to play the hypocrite. When children 
do BO they are not playful, they are not happy; and examples 
of "juvenile depravity" are of those that are gloomy, morose, 
and inclined to disturb rather than to assist in the plays of 
other children. Here, then, are the moral advantages of 
play — the advantages of euch theatncals as children engage 
in, and of public theatricals, if they are what Nature designed 
them to. he. When play it-self is an affectation, then the 
players are deceivers, and the acting is deception; their in- 
nocence is lost; and, being themselves corrupt, they do all 
they can to encourage corruption in others, and to corrnpt the 
morals of the good and pure. 

The reader hardly need be told that the cat is sly. It ia 
her nature to take by surprise — she lives by it, and therefore 
she surprises you in everything. It makes her very soft and 
qniet in her manners, and this, if we would understand her 
character, must be distinguished from gentleness. If she had 
gentleness, she would enjoy her nights undisturbed by brick- 
bats ; and in that case, if all people were like her, " midnight 
outcries and alarms" would cease for ever. It is very hard 
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for those who resemble cats to be gentle, and for the same 
reason it is next to impossible for them to be gentlemen. Be- 
tween them and gentlemen there is as great an antagonism 
as between cats and dogs. 

But we were speaking of slyness. The cat enters a room so 
slyly, that you are not aware of it until she is near you ; and 
she withdraws without your knowledge, so that you are sur- 
prised at her absence. You feel something rubbing gently 
against your leg : it is " Miss Puss," come to soothe the whirl- 
wind of passion that she has excited against hei-self the night 
previous, and to say: "There, don't be angry — you see how 
I can be quiet; let us now make up, and I will lie in your 
arms, and purr you to sleep !" Slyness, therefore, in the cat, 
is a good thing. It goes out entirely when slie is angry, and 
after a while it comes to drive anger away. Without it, how 
would quarrelsome people get over their difficulties, and look 
more bright, smiling, and affectionate, than ever? 

People who entertain a large number of cats, and therefore 
look like them, steal upon you unawares, whether they intend 
it or not, and they depart as slyly as they came. But they 
also meditate surprises — sometimes of an agreeable nature, 
and sometimes of a disagreeable — for the ^ake either of en- 
hancing the pleasure of others, or of exciting alarm. As the 
cat catches a mouse by surprise when it fancies itself enjoying 
its full of liberty in the bounties and luxuries that surround it, 
and lets it go that it may be again deceived — so does the in- 
dividual who resembles a cat delight to disabuse people of 
their halcyon enjoyments, and to catch them "just as they 
are," in the midst of their domestic disorder, or comfort, as 
the case may be. The people they like to come in upon are 
those "undisturbed" — at their ease — "not dressed to be 
seen." Slyness, therefore, plays into the hands of Cruelty, 
and is exercised along with dissembling; but in this case 
there is no anger; it is dcstructiveness in cold blood, and 
meditated hypocrisy. 

On the following page is a portrait of Cortez, and it is seen 
to resemble a puma. A formidable cat this to pounce down 
upon the mice whose portraits are sculptured on the menu- 
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meads of Centnl Americ*, sod represented in tii^ - 
ddldrenr^ Now, gentle resder, do cot deprive ii^ ■ 

pl«asareof deecribiu^l ■ 

tiie resemblance Wtwe ■ 
Aztecs and mice, whicu - I 
mills we resen-e for aaoUia ^ 
cha]iter. Pmy, talEe your 
tnind from tbnt subject, end 
tTxce tlie feline qualities a 
bil further. Of all animals, 
cats are tbe miiet earsge: 
the faculties that make tliem 
60 are love of triumph, con- 
test, burling, and reeiatance. 
Savage and blo-ilv nica have the signs uf these faculties vei^ 
large, in coos«<inenco of which tber have a resemblance to 
pnniaa, tigers, leopards, panthers, and wild-cats. Warrion 





make Bpeciftl use of the facnJty of hnrling ; and their cheeb- 
bonoe are wide, like those of cats, indicating thG strength of 
this factdty. Storms and tempests, with lightning and thun- 
der, are imitated by warriors on the bnttle-field, and by cats 
in spitting fire at each other, and uttering all sorts of strange, 
uneartbly, and poi-lentous sounds. They exhibit giifits, whiri- 
winde, and a tempest of passion; and the place Ibr these ex- 1 
hibitious is the top of the house, as near the clouds as p<»sible ; 
and seeing them there, their looks and motions may remind I 
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yon of atrcaka of ligbtning. Tlie cat ia excited by correspond- 
ing things in nature, for the worst performances of this kind 
we have observed to be when — 

" The speedy gleams the darkness swallowed ; 

Load, deep, and Inng, the thunder hellowed ; 

When e'en a child might understand 

The de'il had business on his hand." 

To do jnstice to our subject, we must mention that the cat 
and those like her have great pareutivenees. Who has not 
witnessed the tender care of the cat for her kittens, in select- 
ing a place, in providing food, in comforting them, and in 
carrj'ing them in her mouth from a place of danger to one of 
safety i Who baa not witnessed her love for children, her for- 
bearance toward them — as well as learning her kittens to 
moose, and, when they come to years of discretion, teaching 
them propriety and good behavior by an occasional box on 
the car? She is, indeed, very affectionate; and wlien her 
tempests of passion are over, she is as warm, and sunny, and 
serene, as the atmosphere and eky after a thunder-shower. It 
is truly so with those who resemble cats : occasional outbureta 
pnrify their spirits from the unhealthiness that ia engendered 
by quietude and stagnation, and their enjoyments are en- 
hanced by contrasts all their lives long. Especially are they 
80 tenderly attached to children, that even half the domeetio- 
fends are controversies respecting the modes of bringing them 
np and giving them the advantages of education, polish, and 
refinement. 

Fondness for children, an aptitude to teacb, and the other 
dispositions of the cat, are the component parts of that variety 
of the genus homo called the "schoolmaster," and his resem- 
blance to the cat in the external is susceptible of ocular dem- 
onstration. There ia something feline in his appearance aa a 
whole, and in everything he says and does. lie requires the 
popils to be " still as mice," and watches them slyly, while 
the pupils of his eyes wander about in every possible comer. 
He takes the cat for his model in everything. She says to 
her kittens : " You may be allowed to play with my tail, 
vhich is the pleasantest thing you can do ; but, if you do 
3 
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thna aod bo, I shsU punish 70a I" This is the perfect modd 
of mBtrnction, aimed at, at home and at school, bat raqmiiog 
a knowledge of hnman nature for its applicataon. Tlie Fnu- 
sians resemble cats — some one kind 
and some another. Thej care more 
for children than other nations do, and 
bare the best ajstem of edncation id 
the world. Annexed 
is the portrait of Fred- 
erick the Great, and 
b; liis Bide that of the 
ounce, vbich he ie Been 
very mncb to resem- 
ble. His prominent 
traits are the same that have been 
mentioned as constitoting a likeness to the cat ; but the ODDce 
is the noblest of the cat-kind, and a worthy representatiTe of 
BO great a man. In our category of cats, the lion is not in- 
eluded. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



Toe "feing of beasts" and llie "king of liirds" are charac- 
t«r6 fitted to represent royalty in the liuman race. Wlio caa 
look npoii this portrait of Maximilian without adiiiiration, con- 
•eeted with the imftreseion of ite kingly attdbnteB, and of ibi 




resemblance to the eagle in tboee qimlities which cotiBtitnt« 
royalty I Although this is a kingly countenance, it is very 
different from that whi<;h reeemblcs the lion ; but the differ- 
ence is merely tliat which exists between birds and Iwaats — 
or, if it will inake our idea plainer, the one may be called a 
lion-bird and *e other an eagle-beast. In our estimation the 
eagle-countenance is more noble — it is more intellectual — 
it has more of greatneas^more of that something godlike 
wliicb we discover in the "bird ef Jove." He looks down, 
OOt is bnmility, nor yet in pride, but because his cyry is on 
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liigh, and he was I>om to soar above tLe clonda, and to loolt 
on things below as little and iDBignificant. There is 8Corn of 
meanness in his look, bnt no arrogance ; that noble connto- 
nance belies a sneer; he has no ambition to soar higher and 
to explore more lands thim others, for his soperiority stands 
confessed. Envj may rankle in others, bnt in bun it is sub- 
ordinate; and those whom he takes in bis talons and "drops 
on Fortune's liill," may feel contempt for and sneer at those 
below them. 

In this last remark we have hit npon a claw of persons who 
resemble owls. In the formation of certain individuals, Na- 
ture seems to have had an eye to the 
preceding, but to have fallen just so 
far short «t she falls short of creating 
an eagle when she makes an owl I 
They may be referred directly to 
" chaos and old night" for their ori- 
gin. The nocturnal influences over- 
sliodow and rest down upon them, 
and their souls are filled with howl- 
eta, gloomy forests, deserted castles, 
haunted steeples, and graveyards ! 
TLey see only by moonlight ; and if 
love ever enters their hearts, and they 
essay to express it in sounds of affection, accompanied by a 
guitar, at that witching time of night to which their nature 
and sentiment incline them, alt nature shonld be hushed, and 
there could be nothing more appropriate than the injunction — ■ 

" Silence, ye call, while Ralph to Cynthia yowU, 
AncJ mshei night hiJeoiw — answer him, ye owUI" 

Envy and Jealousy are birds of night, and are associated 
with love, and with every other facnlty, in owls and in thoee 
persons of whom this bird is the most suitable representative. 
Such people have also in their faces very large ostentation and 
love of eminence, the latter being converted by the former 
into a perpetual sneer. Fjora envy and jealousy, with sub- 
teHuge and the love of contest, are begotten detraction, and 




robbery, and other tilings, for which the patroness Diana ie 
to be held responsible. Subterfuges are delicate morsels to 
those who resemble owls, as moles And mice are to owls theni- 





selves; and ofttimcs these gnawing, nn- 
dermiiiing, burrowing, mischief-making 

little gnomes are elevated on the wings of pfdtry ambition 
in the endeavor to outsoar the eagle. As bat.^ and vampires 
flit through the air in the darkness, and impart a spirit-fire to 
the owl, so these spirits of the shades Hit througli the minds of 
the owlish, and are the nectar and ambrosia tliat make them 
i&ncj they are gods. 

Strange things happen somotimus, aa when Subterfuge be- 
comes ambitious. Then the cunning and artifice of the cat 
are owlish, and are exiiibited in sublime ]iumt>uggery — in 
fortune- telling, sorcery, magic, and the like ; in other words, 
the cat is turned into an owl. Tho ogling and staring which 
are so characteristic of the owl, are no less conspicuons in 
those who resemble him. Tlie trait exhibits itself in a love 
of raree^hovss, and inclines ita possessors to the profeBsion of 
ehowmen. They take it for granted that what they themselveB 
are raoat fond of, there muat be a demand for; and thus they 
"kill two birds with one stone" — stare all the time at won- 
derful sightfi, which they are exceedingly fond of doing, and 
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make money by exhibiting to others. The men who proride 
theee things they consider the greatest cniioeitiea of all, and 
are confident of being bo regarded by the community. They 
have no idea of people being so stupid aa not to appreciate 
them. Their self-complacency, therefore, grows to something 
very decided in the expreasiou of tlic face. 





The owl has dignity — he has no notion of being pirt ont of 
comitenance. He fancies that all the birds of the forest hara 
come to see him, when in reality they have come to pick at 
bim : therefore he stands stock stil), like a wax figure, aa 
highly gratified at being looked at us in looking. He sets the 
example of "mute astonishment," as that which is most be- 
coming to the spectators, intermpted now and then by a hoot 
or a screech, according as the subject is merely wonderful or 
of the nature of something terrific. He exhibits an indiffei^ 
ence to the honors that are paid him, for the simple reason 
that Nature compels him to affect the eagle, and has given 
him a vast deal of ostentation. He sits in judgment on oth- 
ers — is the severest, and in his own estimation the wisest, of 
critics. "As wise as an owl" is a proverb that places him on 
a level with Solomon, wh.>Be fondness for coilucting all the 
strange and wonderful sights in nature and art furnished him 
with knowledge, and made him all the wiser. 

The noble tise which is perfOTroed by those we are now de 




Bcribing ia the imparting of imtrnction, by means of illnstn- 
tion and example, in whatever is most interesting and impor- 
tant in the arts and scl- 
encee. It is the storing 
np in cabinets and mn- 
eeoms, and thereby in 
the mind, of historical 
reminiscences, and the 
wonders of the world, 
and the oxerciging of 
a powerful moral influ- 
ence by the interest and 
sympathy awakened for 
the inhabitants of other 
climes, and by the me- 
morials of generations 
that are post and gone. 
But what need has any- 
body to be told of this? This mode of ioBtmction, it is per- 
ceived, is especially juvenile. In those who resemble owla 
there is very great love of children, as there is also in those 
who resemble cats ; and this love is connected with the desire 
«nd the ability to teach. 

The most easy and impressive manner comes, as a matter 
of course, from that juvenile love of exhibition and wonder^ 
ment that has been already described. The love of surprise 
in this case is not gratified by falsehood, but by knowledge^ 
not by the hallucinations of the mind, but by the evidence of 
the senses ; and thus the love of truth is cultivated, and with 
it the love of nature and the love of man, and every good 
and noble sentiment in the humnn breast. In our view, there 
is no picture of tendei', earnest, devoted parental affection 
equal to that of an owl caring for lier young, if the represen- 
tations we have seen be true, ae we doubt not that they ore. 
T«t the notion which most people have of the owl would 
cause thera to pass these pictures by without appreciation or 
sympathy. They suffer the worse features of the bird to 
eclipse this shining qnality (maternal love), and they conceire 
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that the appearance of it is either a burlesque on something 
touching or sentimental (all the more ridiculous for its at- 
tempting to elicit a 
feeling in the beholder 
which has no existence 
in the object), or eke 
that there is no truth 
in physiognomy. But 
however the eat and 
til© owl miij deceive 
in other things, they 
do not deceive in this 
— and jiiat that beau- 
tiful love of children 
which is by them ex- 
pressed ia exhibited by 
those who resemble 
them, more especially 
if their pecnliaritiea are turned into the highest channel, and 
Bobaerve the noble ends which Nature designed. 
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CHAPTER V. 



iNSEMsiBn-mr is Sensibility in the lowest degree. Knock 
Mm OQ the head, pinch his Uil, beat bim nbout the body, and 
he wUl show no Bigns of being hurL But tnke care that yoa 
do not serve Sensibility 
inthisway, which is the 
way to reduce it to the 
conditionof its negative 
and to make the shell 
of Insensibility thicker 
than at first. Tliore is 
Bach a thing as ti-eating 
a rhinoceros tenderly : 
battrnth demands that 
we should show what 
Btnfi" he is made of. If 
it seems to thee, gentle 
reader, that we treat 
Bomeof our subjects too 
plainly, remember that i 
sensation is pleaeant to / 
all animals ; and that ' 
the degree that is awa- 
kened by a touch in 
some, is only awakened by a blow in those that are protected 
by a shell. 

In the rhinoceros, feeling is kept under. As hardness is the 
sumtnutn bonum of a mere animal existence, he has a happy 
life of it. He may be considered to have attained, very nearly, 
to the full stature of a perfect beast I But before we can come 
to a conclusion in regard to hira, we must comprehend hia 
two essential qualities, insensibility and appetite. 
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InsetisibilitT, it should be observed, boa a partiality for the 
tail. In fact. Nature has provided this poetei-ior nppendBg;e 
expressly for its accoramodaCion. Tli!s is fully illustrated ia 
the alligator, not to mention the similar animals that are now 
extinct. Inseusibility is nearly eyiionymouB with stupidity, 
and oblivion is the bliss which it longs for, and to whicli it 
finally attains. X'eople who believe in annihilation reeetoble 
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Bnimala with very long tails, with the exception of this latter 
sppurteDance. Tails are peculiar to animals — are worn as 
badges of honor in the order of beastbood. They are in many 
instances more or less scaly when the body is not at all bo, as 
we see in the mouse, the opossnm, and the bearer; and the 
babit of the lemur, of gnawing off the end of his tail, shows 
that very little senfiibility resides there. It shows also that 
there is an antagonism between Appetite and Insensibility. 
Bat the latter in beasts is superior to the former. Insensibility 
lords it over a wide domain. When ho would show his power, 
ho makes an extensive sweep, as may be observed in the use 
which animals make of their tails when they are enraged. 
He holds the supremacy over every passion, and " blind rage" 
IB no more blind than he. 




Bnt, like all other sovereigns, he is dependent on his vas- 
sals. Appetite is his principal servant. He is supplied witli 
the grossness that is essential to his existence throagh the de- 
mands of Appetite, which himself is obliged to supply. Thus 
the alligator sweeps his prey into liis mouth with his tail ; and 
the brandishing of the tails of lione, tigers, &c., is from the 
same cause. It is the mighty lord Insensibility that sways 
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this sceptre of power — turning living bodies into dead carcas- 
ses, flourisbing it about the body to keep his vnseala in fear, 
and extending it over the head to keep bis principal servant 
in subjection. 

Tliiia much of Ineensibility. We come now to speak of Ap- 
petite. It resides as far as possible from ite lord and master, 
for it is the very opposite. Of eourae, then, it occupies the 
head, and has the same relation to the anterior extremities 




that the other has to the posterior. Appetite is essential at- 
trsctlveneee, drawing everything into relation and conjunction 
with Sensibility, It refines and softens the skin as much as 
Insensibility hardens it, and does always the very reverse of 
what its master does. It begets Sensibility, which feels in- 
tensely, suffers pain, and is carried to the degree of torment. 
Who, if he has not felt it, has not heard, of the feeling of 
hunger and of tormenting thirst? Appetite, therefore, is the 
very opposite of Insensibility, and, to indicate this, is assigned 
to an opposite position in the body. 

When Appetite grows strong, it dispenses with Insensibility 
altogether. It makes use of teeth, tongue, claws, &c., to sur- 
prise its food, and tosses up its head in perfect contempt of 
the pretensions of its former lord. It grows bold, saucy, and 
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iDdopendent, and says of the tail, that it ia "do great shakes, 
aft^ralll" The consequence of this ia, that it turns out ae 
Appetite snjs: Inaensibility is obliged to withdraw from the 
tail into the body, that he may reoeiye a portion of the nonr- 
ishment that Appetite would otherwise appropriate entirely to 
its own use. He reaeons, with regard to the state of the case, 
by the method called h postenori. He considers himself the 
rightful sovereign \ and though lie does what he can to con* 
ciliate Appetite, he has no notion of consenting to a rebellion. 




He makes a virtue of necessity, and becomes on familiar terms 
with the eervanta that he was formerly in the habit of chas- 
tising, lie lets down his dignity wonderfully — deserts the 
tail, which, " like a pile without inhabitant, to ruin runs," and 
takes np his residence in the back. 

Bat the less of a gentleman ha becomes, the more selfish ig 
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he. He converts the body into a fortification ; he bailds on 
B larger scale, and in a style of greater magnificence, than 
before — a sure index of bis waning fortunes. He ia swayed 
by fear, and what he does is an indication of it; he substitntes 
grasping cnpidity for tbe title of sovereign in just the degree 
that his sceptre is in danger of being WTcsted from bini ; he 
parts with Iiis courage and magnanimity as a prince with his 
eceptre and his crown. Fear draws him into close commn- 
nion with Apjietite, and enlarges Hendqnavters for his recejy 
tlon. Finally, lie bycomes the very sl^^e of Appetite, and 
takes up bis i-esidence in tJie bead, which is gmdiiaily enlnrged 
for his accommodation. When this is the casi', wc niny as- 
certain it by the fact that there is no tail left. He in«y be 
called, first and lust-, Endurance., bccnnBe, as he suffers noth- 
ing, be sufFei-B anything yoii plea&e. He is the common 
ground for all eorts of impi-essions : be is at flret tbe pave- 
ment, then the stepping-stone, tlien the marble hall to the 
palace of the soul ; and finally be is the luxurious carpet, upon 
which, tliongh there is Icse danger, men tread more softly 
than on stones. What we have described is Endurance, indi- 
cated by the brain and nerves of sensation, upon some of 
which impressions are made more lightly than on others. 

We are now prepared to speak more particnlariy of the 
rhinoceros. Insensibility has lost all dignity in him. Ton 
Bee by his looks tliat be is supremely selfish, and that Insen- 
eibility in him would sacrifice pride rather than the services 
of Appetite. By remaining in the tail when the servant was 
likely to become independent of his master, the latter would 
vacate entirely, and tbe whole animal economy would be de- 
stroyed. Here master and servant dwell peaceably together, 
in the back and head, surrounded by tbe tokens of unbounded 
prosperity; while tbe tail hangs idly, having been resigned 
for things more substantial and enduring. 

The condition of the rhinoceros, for a beast, is truly h happy 
one. The means of subsistence are before him, bnt never a 
great way off. Kot so with those animals that have a pre- 
dominance of insensibility in the tail, as tbe alligatoi-, or that . 
have B predominance of laziness, like the bear. " Proud and 
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lazy" 18 an epithet tliat can not be applied to the rhinoceros. 
Insensibility keeps such good pace with Appetite, that his 
food is always under his nose. lie is ever reaching forth for 
tlie anpreme good — the gratification of Appetite, and the clo- 
sing up of the avenues of Sensation. His belly is therefore 
of the largest dimensions, and is fortified around with shields 
and bucklers, so that the ^^llnerable part is long in being dis- 
covered. He keeps his servant busily at work in closing the 
avenues outeide and in. As he has so mnch Helfishness, it is 
appropriate that he should be formed specially it}v self -defence. 
The sign of tins is the mrat prpminent teatnre in his counte- 
nance. Ajs Self-Defenco follows Attack, he must invariably, 
in every controversy, have the last word. It is impossible to 
find anything new about him, for he is fortified against en- 
croachment, and is encased in the old. He has bnt one logic 
for all who dare to assault him, and his last word is always 
the same. He assures you that "facta are stubborn things," 
and the toughness of his hide inclines him to deal in these, 
and makes it impoeaible that any other elioitjd have an im- 
pression upon him. Ho puts etfecta for causes, and in going 
forward supposes that he is going backward; and tbia hs 
dignifies with the name of reasoning I But this is more the 
case with iLose who resemble alligators — where Insensibility 
attaches greater dignity to the tail — than in him. What you 
attack in the rhinocei-os is "cnt and dried." It has stood the 
test of time and of innumerable asaatdts, and ^t'hy should he 
change it? He knows how to give yon mathematical demon- 
strations, for it is hia businees to fortify himself. This ia his 
fort, and he applies it to the erection of defences against all 
who war with him, whether the weapons be spiritual or car- 
nal. It is against i\\e poaaihility of an attack that he fortifies 
himself, and he is therefore impregnable. He is prejudiced: 
what can you do with him ? Hia motto Is, " In peace prepare 
for war, that no enemy may be tempted by your weakness to 
jTOunce upon you I" This is the dictate of fear, and also of 
Insensibility, when there is no danger to !« apprehended. 
But when it shows no fear of reason, and takes reason for itg 
cooneellor, it serves a noble use. 
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Th« man who reeembles tlie rhinoeeroB is either one of the 
wisest or the most eenBelesa of individnala. Look at that coante- 
n&nce, and say if it is not destitute of Sen- 
sibility. Was there ever anything so stn- 
pid ? Yon may anticipate the time when, 
like tbu bog, he will testify his content- 





ment with a grunt But let ns turn from this example of the 
bmte creation to another that is very like him, and yet in a 
certam sense the very opposite. 
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The method to reiluce him theni 
Is twinging by the ears and uost 
Of laying on of heavy blows." 

He has the feeling that he la formed to be an executioner. 
When the eentence haa gone forth it is never revoked. The 
punishment rauat come if ever the opportunity offers ; bis 
dntj mnet be djacharged In the Enat 1 e la chosen to exe- 
cute the lawB Theie la no variety of cxecntion short of in- 
fernal that he le not prepared to inflict The man -who is so 
Tanting in Senaibili- 
ty as to play a hoax 
npon the elephant, 
w 11 have it dinged 
into him by the ele- 
phant's trunk if ever 
ho comes within the 
reach of that flexible 
matniment. By "the 
elephant," be it un- 
derstood, we mean 
the man who resem- 
blea the elepbant^and 
by " the rliinoceroa" the man who reaemblea the rhinoceros. 

The animal we nre now apeaking of may be atyled the " Es- 
ecntive," He ia the very 
embodiment of " physical 
force." As the rbinocei'os 
represents Endurance, so 
does tlio elephant represent 
Effectiveness. Like an im- 
menae water-wheel, ho roll a, 
and tnmbles, and pours the 
water over him ; and the an- 
imus which ho applies, or 
the motive-power, is like wa- 
ter tnmbling over a precipice, to which his forehead and de- 
Bcending imnk bear a close reaemblance. His countenance 
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U all dripping, and aeeinfl to invite a torrent of water to be 
poured oyer it. His whole body is like a eea, with ita ebb 
and flow, and moving forward with a slow current to its out- 
let, where the mighty force of descent invites to the demon- 
stration of the principle that " knowledge ia power." He is 
the wisest of the brato creation, for physical force should be 
governed by intellectoal, to which it corresponds. He rep- 
resents all things mighty — tho wate^power, the ponderous 
wheel, and tlie whole machinery throngh which power over- 
comes a resistance equal to itself in the production of the 
meet wonderful results. 

As there is in the rhinoceros that which involves the prin- 
ciples of mathematics, so there is in the elephant that which 
involves tho principles of mechanics ; and as Nature illus- 
trates these principles in tiio animal economy of both, so Art, 
in those who resemble the rhinoceros and the elephant, ap- 
plies them to the demonstration of the laws which govern the 
material creation, and to the production of machinery. As- 
tronomy is the result of the one, and wheels and their compli- 
cated revolutions are the result of the other. The Effective- 
ness that resides in the human frame is still greater in the 
instrument that man produces. There is a resemblance to 
the elephant, not only in those who make an extensive appli- 
cation of machinery, but in those who invent it. 
The inferior class who 
bear this resemblance, 
are suited physically to 
perform the function of 
executioners, and to be 
the inetmments of pow- 
er. The stontest labor- 
ers — in size, form, mo- 
tions, and expressions 
of tlie countenance — 
resemble the elephant. 
This is so with hercule- 
an negroes particnlarly, 
and they have been re- 
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garied as the executors and aa the labor-eaying mnchinerj 
of the world from time immemorial. Thia is doubtless in 
some degree a perversion of the grand principle which they 
illoBtrate, but it shows an instinctive recognition of this resem- 
blance, not only in those who make a slave of the negro, but 
in the negro himself. There is something peculiarly noble, 
dutiful, and trustworthy, in the features of the " black fellow" 
who bears this resemblance — rude when caught, and yet 
beautiful from his adaptation to his vai'ions uses. 




The elephant exhibits thia beauty of adaptation the very 
day that be is captured ; be takes to service almost inune 
diately, which can bo said of no other animal. His suscepti- 
bility of improvement is uncommonly great. This is true of 
the African, and hence he is capable of attaining to the high- 
est condition morally and intellectually, the correspondent of 
which ia the lowest physical condition when the former and 
the latter are not united. But his development ia exceed- 
ingly slow, as is also that of tlie elephant. 

The negro presented in the first of these chapters is a mere 
babe. Precocity in the human family, although highly flat- 
tered, ia less to he desired than the tardy development of the 
negro. Every one may judge what the difference will be in 
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the final issnlt. Mrs, Harriet Beecter Stowe has some fino 
remorkB on this subject, in her popular work entitled " Uncle 
Tom's Cabin, or Life among the Lowly," which it would be 
snperfiuoos to quote, since it mufit 
be token for granted that every- 
body has read them. The features 
which resemble the elephant nra 
cliaracteristic of childhood, as in 
this and the preceding examples. 





There is also characteristic child- 
hood in a child like this, who is 
exceedingly fond of n ride on the 
elephant's back, and whoso fea- 
tores are seen to bear a striking 
resemblance to the profile of that 
animal. It must be confessed, too, 

that he has reason to be grateful for affection on the part of 
bis bearer, for they are congenial spirits. In the negro-looking 
female who stands above, we can hardly fail to sec that the 
features are elephantine, and to ascribe to her all tlie docility, 
filithfhlness, caution, substitution, and love of children, that 
are characteristic of the elephant. 

The African may be called ^deformed and monstrous, like 
the elephant ■ but there is an old proverb which says, " Home- 
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ly in the cradle, handsome in the saddle.'' Besides this, the 
highest beauty is the result of the highest use, and is founded 
on the lowest. In his adaptation to the lowest, which is that 
of a dutiful child, the African is still handsome : — 



** his mother's eye, 



That looks upon him from his parent sky, 
Sees in his flexile limbs imtntored grace, 
Power in his forehead, beauty in his face." 

This beauty is latent in him, and will be developed. It should 
be observed, however, that certain negro races do not resem- 
ble elephants, and these in market value are good for nothing 
except to play the banjo, and exhibit white collars and pocket 
handkerchiefs : but we shall speak of these in another chap- 
ter. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



What ft man loves, ho generally 18 : henco he ie generally 
himself, for it is himself that he loves. Self love is the most 
natural solution of the fact that the animal a man most likea 
be most resembles. The man vho resembles the ostrich has 
more of the spirit which says, "I'm myself," than the gener- 
ality of mankind. It is the staring, wondering owl tbat says, 
"Who? who!" and provokes the i-esponse just alluded to. 
In children, who are more spontaneous than grown people, 
question and answer of this sort are expressed literally. The 
one that says, "I'm myself," is a yoimg ostrich, and prom- 
ises to resemble that bird more and more. There is pi'o- 
grcsaively developed in him a spirit of independence tbat is 
truly noble. He throws off infantile weakness rapidly, and 
relieves his parents of the responsibility of taking care of him. 
This is one of the characteristic things in which be resembles 
the ostrich. His appetite for knowledge, his power of mas- 
tering stubborn trutlia and of appropriating the results to the 
development of his own mind, and the posseBsion thereby of 
an uncommon degree of strength and raaturify, correspond to 
the appetite, powerful digestion, and wonderful hardiness and 
strength of the desert-bird. lie has an abundance of self- 
love ; but bis love of liberty, in raising him above dependence, 
elevates him above the lower grati6cations of selfishness, and 
lie exhibits a high-mindedness that is tmly admirable. 

Be it observed, however, that the resemblance to the ostrich 
may be too literal. In that case the individual is weak-minded, 
foolish, self-conceited, light-headed, and likes to bo odd, at 
the same time that he " asks no odds" of any one, prides him- 
Belf upon his originality (which is mere oddity), and reasons 
in a circle from one end of a single idea to the other, as the 
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ostrich runa when pursued by a horee. He is a sort of math- 
ematical reaaoner, considering that if by any means ho can 
retnm " to the place of beginning," 
the thing is "proved." In other 
words, he is a sort of transcendental 
rhinoceros, for whoever resembles 




the one aniinal has a certain resemblance to the other. It 
may be mentioned at the same time that the relationship be- 
tween the lion and the eagle, and the cat and the owl, cansea 
that the person who rescmblea the beast should resemble also 
the bird, and vice versa. 

But the ostrich, and the man who resemblea him too litcp- 
«l]y? — A horee, unaided by the cunning and prudence of the 
rider, can no more overtake the one, than reason can overtalco 
the other. The sandy desert which you will have to traverse, 
if yon follow in his footsteps, will not furnish you with a single 
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oaals to gladden the eye or to refresh the exhausted epirits. 
Water there ia none, but only a vast sea of sand ; and instead 
of genial warmth, there ia buming heat, that withers every 
verdant thing, and destroys the life. If this strange bird can 
live there, others can not, and it is because ho is adapted to a 
eituation that to others would be a " place of torment," 

Most persons can tell you without much hesitation what 
animal they are most fond of, but this is not so with the person 
who resembles the ostrich. Ha never saw the animal that 





he had any particular liking for ; 

and the trath is, he has no par. 

ticular liking for any. The rea- 
son ia, he has never had the opportunity of making a pet of 
the animal he most resembles. He ia minus also the love of 
children to the degree that he has no disposition to pet and 
fondle them. As he baa no idea of leaning upon parents and 
being a burden to them, so he ejcpects that children will take 
care of theraaelvea, and relieves himself of responsibility con- 
cerning his own. As ho has no opportunity to love the ani- 
mal he is like, he loves it in himself, and the definition of 
this is — 



Heo 



'> he loves hinuelf bo macb, 
ea all others else a gnilch !" 



On the contrary, the person who is like a horse, a cow, a cat, 
or a dog, or any familiar animal, is fond of creatures of all 
Borts, The gratification of a predominant affection opens a 
channel for the exercise of other affections of the same nature. 
Thus it ia necessary that conjugal lovo should be awakened, 
in order that the domestic and social affections should be fully 
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developed ; and that a man Bhould love the animal he moet 
reaemblea, in order that he may exercise love and compaasion 
toward animals in general. The fondness for animals, like 
that for human beings, is founded upon a partiality for one. 
Aa the love of God is the love of one, tlie love of mankind is 
founded upon that. 

The animal nature of which the ostrich is an embodiment 
forms the groundwork of a character as exalted as the founda- 
tion is low, and as chaste and beautiful as the basis is coarse 
and strong. In nature and art the barren rndenesa and iigli- 
nesB of the foundation are in proportion to the perfection of the 
design. The most beautiful temple is reared upon the on- 
sigUtliest and most ragged rock. The hardest material is 
formed for the most exquisite finish. Its roughness and de- 
formity give place to symmetry and proportion ; its rigidity 
is changed to the appearance of softness. The most solid 
substance becomes spiritual, and thereby yielding ; the shape- 
less mass acquires the highest degree of individuality ; it be- 
comes ethereal by the flow of life and beauty that eurrounda 
it; it is an embodiment of the aablimest conception — an im- 
age of the DrviKE. 

The stubborn hardness of the substances which the ostrich 
takes into his stomach, and the more obstinate stomach that 
resists and overcomes them, correspond to facts the moat diffi- 
cult of solution, and to a mind capable of grasping and resolv- 
ing them. The barren sand traversed by the ostrich, and the 
vain effort at progress (the running around and returning to 
the same place, which makes it impossible ever to escape, 
either from the desert or the CTiemy that pursues him), corre- 
spond to universal truths which in the process of reason are 
never to be lost eight of, and to the true order of reasoning, 
which, as it follows Nature, is in a circle — hut in a circle 
that is progressive, being that of "end, cause, and effect." 
We see, therefore, what connection there is between folly and 
wisdom, silliness and simplicity, and consequently what con- 
nection there ia between pride and selfishness on the one hand 
and respectability and nsefulness on the other. The indepen- 
dence of care and protection, and the consequent deficiency 
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of these in the ostrich, correspond to the independence which 
seeks to increase itself by establishing a commerce of freedom, 
and to the consequent kind- 
ness and protection which ^_''"',— . 
relieve the dependence of ^" ^js 
others, and enable them to 
confer independence in their 





tnm. l^e self-sufliciency or proud independence of the bird 
corresponds to the humble Sufficiency which acknowledges 
Mutual Dependence for its father. From this action of Inde- 
pendence proceed the most admirable relations of parents and 
children, and of society at large. The most perfect order and 
harmony are the result of the rudimentary traita which con- 
Btitnte a riaemblance to the ostrich, or of the highest degree 
of improvement which these qualities are capable of The 
Swedes, as a nation, bear a resemblance to the ostrich, 83 a 
comparison of faces and of ttie characteristics mentioned above 
will show. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 




The diBtmction between matter and space will explain the 
difference between beaste and birds. It would seem at firat 
glance as if the elephant and the stork were altogether dis- 
Bimilar, but the difference between them ia 
as the difference between size and distance. 
Id everj'thing relating to nieaEurement, the 
stork is a model of perfection. There ia no 
part of liis body in which length is disre- 
garded ; consequently hia proportions are 
faultless. His appearance may remind na 
of something awkward and ungainly, but it 
U not in him. Hia gait is easy and graceful, and it ia asso- 
ciation of ideas that reminds us of the opposite. In our dis- 
position to Und in him aometliing to laugh at, is illustrated 
the saying that "there is but one step from the sublime to 
the ridiculous." His height is contrasted with the low, and 
instantly we think of littleness and insignificance being ele- 
vated upon stilts, for contrast is the very essence of the ab- 
surd. If we observe the length of his bill, the contemptible 
idea of a noddle which is suggested by the height to which 
his extremities elevate him will pass over to the flamingo, the 
crane, the ostrich, and birds of that ilk, whose heads are little 
in proportion to their height. A head whose lightness elevates 
it among the clouds is ridiculous in tho extreme. 

The class of persons who, on account of the length of their 
limbs, are compared to cranes, are many of them exceedingly 
graceful, and these resemble storks ; while the remainder have 
greater length in particular portions of then- limbs than they 
can well dispose of. Their not knowing what to do with their 
bands and feet ia connected with a shortness of nose, chin, or 
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otiier features of the countenance. Proportiona being depen- 
dent npon length are looked for in connection with it, and by 
length want of proportion is rendered eonspiciions. The man 
who resembles the stork is saspected of being awkward and 




nngainly when he ia not eo; and if the Bnspicion prove true- 
even in the least degree, he is poked fun at. For the reason 
that there is but one step from the sublime to the ridiciJous, 
it ia a dangerous step for a man to grow tall, particularly if it 
be a hasty one, as is frequently the case between the ages of 
fifteen and twenty. For the same reason it is dangerous to 
aspire to an elevation in rank. A high position is one which 
commands criticism quite as much as respect; and perfect 
consistency, or truth, ia looked for in this case as perfect pro- 
portion is looked for in the other. The man whom Nature 
makes tall, and at the same time harmonious, has nothing to 
fear. Like the atork, he will outlive ridicule. He ia not bom 
to be idle — he must vindicate himself — and should be reck- 
oned among those things that aro " comely in going." His 
talent is discovery, not invention — observation, not theory. 
In this consists the principal difference between him and the 
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person who resembles tlie ostrich : the one ia prone to be odd 
and ridicnloQB, the other the reverse : — 

" That ilfrs a mortal to the skies. 
This colls an angel down." 

Invention proceeds in its development from tlio earth to the 
heavens ; Discovery from the heavens to the earth. The for- 
mer, with its head among the cloads, Is silly and self-conceited, 
or ia liable to become so, like the ostrich ; the latter, with ita 
high thonghts dii-ccted to the earth, is distrustful of appeal^ 
ancee, like the stork : — 

'' Who bade the stork, Colambns-like, explore. 
Realms not liia own, and seas nnknowo before?" 

If he traversed in a circle the little spot where he was bom, 
he would find out nothing. As he ia a discoverer, it is suita- 




ble that he should be high, where he can look down upon 
those whom be enlightens, and enlighten every object that he 
It is suitable that he should be high, for his matchl^s 
proportions defy criticism ; and however mnch we may be 
disposed to ridicule him in his standing position, he inspires 
a sense of sublimity when we see him stretched out in his 
aerial voyage. 
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Aa length is a predominant tlung in the stork, lie walks 
with menaured tread. So does the person who resembles 
him. His life is portioned out to varions pursuits, each ia its 
season, and lie keeps pace and 
time ■n-ith others, and sets them 
an example of regularity. The 
adjutant is well named, so far as 
marching, or measariug time and 
distance by paces, can make a 





soldier of him. But it should be remarked that tall pei-sons, 
who reserabie storka, adjntants, herons, and the like, are defi- 
cient in courage. This essential of a soldier generally falls to 
the lot of short people, and to short, thick-aet animals, like the 
bnll-dog. The combination of cantion, which ia characteristic 
of the long, with com3ge, which ia characteristic of the short, 
is exhibited in the military character. The courage of the 
lion, as the lion should be, is mated with the military instinct 
and genius of the stork, and the animal which embodies these 
two in perfect proportion is the horse. 

Want of courage, in man or animal, induces consumption; 
and caution, being changed to fear, increases it. The adju- 
tant is a giant-bird, with a formidable jaw, but he is a shame- 
ful coward. If the increase of flesh and fat is not in propor- 
tion to the food taken into the stomach, the food ia consumed: 
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it is wasted, and this waste indicates one degree of cowardice, 
and the wasting of the body another. It is the destiny of the 
stork, the flamingo, and the like, and of those who resemble 
ihem, to grow long and spindling, and consumption is a means 
to that end, whether it be a perversion or not. Stout-hearted 
people are stout built, and hearty appetite and hearty food 
promote their stoutness. But the person who depends upon 
his food and drink to give him courage, or upon any kind of 
narcotic or stimulant to supply his mental deficienci^, be- 
comes intemperate, and wastes in body and mind as he does 
in money and provisions. As there is something natural in 
this (the herons and cranes setting them the example), they 
spin out quite a life of it, after all I 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Whoever has seen the " Aztec children," whatever may 
have been his speculations respecting them, will jump at the 
idea of their resemblance to mice. The feeling they awaken 
is a compound of repugnance, playfulness, curiosity, and fond- 
ness. But however much, gentle reader, you may feel a dis- 
inclination to touch them, you will be ready to spring upon 
them as the embodiments of a truth, and clasp them to your 
hearts. Besides, if you are capable of seeing beauty in a 
mouse, with his peculiar habits, his confidence, his distrust, 
his audacity, his silken hair, his delicate structure, his active 
temperament, his tiny limbs, his round chest, his little big 
head, his sparkling black eyes, his disproportioned chops, in 
which mischief is concealed under gravity — if you are capa- 
ble of sympathizing in his misfortunes, of desiring to protect 
him, or of a temptation to enlarge him when he has unluckily 
fSEdlen into a trap — then you are capable of seeing beauty in 
the Aztec children, and of feeling an affection for them. You 
will have no disposition to call them fools : they are noodles. 

Their resemblance to mice is in everything they do, and in 
every part from top to toe, but most in the countenance, and 
in those things which it is impossible for the artist to pOTtray. 
The oqly correct impression that can be made upon them is 
npon the retina : a second-hand solar impression, like the da- 
guerreotype, will never do. In the proportions of the jaws^ 
in the peculiar form and expression of the mouth, in that nose, 
so full of fire, energy, and comicality, and in a certain some- 
thing diffused over all so like what we discover in the mouse, 
we can not fail to see a wonderful relation between the two. 
From such lips as those you argue a pair of incisors similar to 

ihoee of a mouse ; and the truth is, the boy, who has his second 

5 
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set, lias but one pair nf cuttrng-teeth in each jaw. To the 

exercise of gnawing we should imagine that nothing conid be 

better suited than the cracker which 

constitiiteBtheirprincipalfood. They 

are wonderfully mischievoiis bat not 




i. 



wilfully or maliciously bo. The boy 
ia fond of teasing hia sister, of inter- 
meddling, of having " a finger in the 
pie," but it is all for the sake of fun 
and frolic, the gratification of curi- 
osity, the largest liberty, and the in- 
dulgence of the senses. 

You must not look in their coun- 
tenances for tlie expression of delight 
so much as iu their feet; tbeir nether 
extremities are curiosities equal to 
those of the mouse, and tlio appearance and feeling of their 
hands confirm tbe resemblance. There is no warmth in tliem 
— tbey are like dead things; and though there is a certain 
glow in the countenance of the girl, it is too literally ruby to 
BDBwer tlie expectation arising from the association of "ruby 
lips." If you would understand the strange sensation that is 
produced by contact, you can experience it by kissing the lipa 
of a marble statue. Of tliis we are assured on good authority, 
for it is no unusual thing for matronly ladies to manifest the 
common fondness for children toward the girl Bartola. But 
tbe countenance of Maximo is absolutely dead, except a foint 
attempt at roguishness which may be occasionally discovered 
in the cornere of his mouth. The greater amount of lovo' 
■which falls naturally to t!ie female, gives a lifelike appearance 
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to the face of bis eieter, and thu& an interest, which hia has 
not. 

There is no acconnting for tastes except on principles of 
Physiognomy. People who resemble owls are attracted to 
the Aztecs, and find in them a gratification of their tastes and 
an ample field for the exercise of affection and fondness. The 
same is trne of those who resemble cats. In the cat the qual- 
ities of the mouse are assimilated, and she can but love that 
which gratifies her, and which corresponds to the playfulness, 
the refinement, the cunning, and eo many other things, in her 
own nature. The part of her nature that is not mouse is made 
np of bird and fish, both of which she is exceedingly fond of. 
That a cat is fond of mice in a higher sense than is usually 
nnderetood is manifest from the delighted expression of her 
eyes when she sees one, and from her playing with it before 
ehe appropriates its little flesh and bones to the gratification 
of appetite. Ton can see that the mouse " fills her eye," as 
something both good for food and fair to look upon. Thus it 
is that the eye expresses taste and appetite in relation to 
beanty and quality, which are in nnost cases inseparable. The 
Kttle mouse appeals to the cat through her love of infants, 
■which is wonderful ; and it is affection, not hatred, in connec- 
tion with her appetite, that makes her devour it. Females 
who resemble cats threaten to devoor their little ones, play 
with them as a cat with a mouse, bite harder than they in- 
tend, and really feel as if it would be a pleasure to swallow 
them alive if there were not a higher law of nature, the " sov- 
ereignty of the individual," to oppose it. We saw one man in 
whom the Aztec children excited extraordinary affection and 
delight. He kissed the girl, was enthusiastic in his admiration 
of their beauty, and went into an ecstasy at the grace and 
liveliness of their manners. Ho had a very parental expres- 
sion of countenance, and resembled a cat almost as much as 
the children resembled mice. 

Tliese children never walk; they always run. Explaining 
the constant flexure of their legs by the idea that they may 
have had the rheumatism some time or other, is ridicnlous. 
Except when they jump, they nm with a gliding motion, which 
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requires a pecntiar step, like that of the moaae. There ia no 
elevation ui>6n the toes, or from Btraightening of the limb, 60 
that (as in the abBeoce of locomotion, or of steps and paces) 
the atteDtioD is directed principally to the head, that glides 
mjBtenoDsly along, like n mouse, or like a ball that ie kicked 
from one end of a room to the other : the force seems to be 
not in itself, but behind it, or out and aronnd. The whole ex- 
pression of the countenance ia external, as if in the gratifica- 
tion of the senses it ivould spend its existence. In this, too^ 
the Aztec children resemble mice. The first time we saw the 
boy Maximo, there waa ao little expression of internal con- 
sciousneBs, that we questioned whether lie waa alive. In our 
imagination he was a first man, made of red clay, with life 
breathed into his nostrils, where it seemed to reside, but that 
he had not yet become a. living soul. As for Bai'tola, she 
should be called " Undine," but how she crept into the sonl 
of the author of that delightful story it is impossible to con- 
ceive. We should not be more surprised to see her in a tittle 
chariot drawn by mice, than we were at the first sight of her. 
Foeta may cease dreaming of fairies, for their dreams are re- 
alized. If spirits should claim tliat these were the first fruits 
of their endeavor to clothe themaelvea with material forms, we 
ehoold be inclined to believe them. 

But, seriously, these children do not seem like beings of 
flesh and blood. They may be taken for souls without bodies^ 
or bodies without souls, whichever we please : — 
■'AH eye. all esr, the disembodied eoul" — 

and that is what these Aztec children are, though it is pretty 
evident that their spirits are upon the ontside, and that their 
senses are external. Tlieir spirits may be said to hare 
"stepped out," and this gives the impression that they are 
dead. This, and the instant association of their features with 
the Aztec imagea, and with the scnlptnred heads on the Cen- 
tral-American mins, to which they bear so striking a resem- 
blance, impressed our minds with the idea that they were the 
work of some modem Prometheus who had discovered the 
art of creating hamau beicigs artificially. That grave cotm- 
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CHAPTER X. 



Fob all that ethnologists can discover to the contraiy, tha 
origin of the "Aztec children" is hidden to impenetrable ob- 
Bcnrity. They are mysterious little beings certainly. If they 
are not the prodnctioua of witclicraft, they have at least a 
something about them that will cure " the blues," No ghoet 
can haunt a caatle that is not deserted of mice. One sprite, 
or fairy, or elilnch thing, will drive out another, and so it is 
with the little elves we are speaking of. From ball or cottage 
they will keep away annoyances of a more serious nature. 
Like mice, they are weak &nd belpleee. They are bom to 
frisk and frolic, and to live on preserves and confectionery, in 
a lordly mansion, where they are permitted to make free use 
of whatever they can find. They are wholly incapable of 
providing tor themaetvee ; and should the maQ8i<Mi be de- 
serted, they would starve to death. Tet they ore useful in 
their way, aud pay for the immuDilies that are afforded them. 
Think not, gentle reader, that they are the only persons who 
resemble mice t 

But the spirit personated in the rat — oh, hMrible t Sordid, 
sensual, its energies bent on plunder ; carnivorous, insatiable ; 
hiding his plunder in subterranean holes, where he e:(pects to 
find it; torturing the earth to uncover and conceal bis cher- 
ished gold; extorting eonfessione and disclosures from the 
miserable victims of his cupidity aud lust ; incarcerating meu 
and women Id excavations of his own, where his ratty soul 
takes refuge in times of danger — these are the characteristics 
of the worst of tyrants, or of those who resemble rats. On the 
following page is presented sfuU-lengtb portrait of the Hindu 
nabob, Suraj-a-Dowlah, tha incorrigible wretch who thrust a 
hundred and forty-eix EiigHshmen into a dungeon not twenty 
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feet Bquai-e, known to fame as the " Black Hole of Calcutta." 
It -was about eight o'clock in the evening when they were 
forced in, and " at eight o'clock 
in the morning the narrow space 



was 80 completely blocked up 
with the dead lying one upon an- 
other, and those who yet lived 
were eo weak and fiiint, tliat it 
was with the greatest difficnlty 
that the d<>or was opened. At 
length twenty-three ghastly fig- 
nree were brought out — figures 
that would not have been recog- 
nised hy tlie mothers that bore 
them." What bett«r could be 
expected from a man wlio resem- 
bled a horrible black rutj If 
there he euch a thing as transmi- 
gration of souls, it might be some 
gratiticatiim to the English to 
imagine that he was among the 
namber of infernal rata that the city of Paris made war upon, 
killing thou sand a in "black holes" — and thatamong the skins 
they purchased of the victors, to manufacture into gloves, hie 
was one ! 

Those whose faces resemble hares or rabbits are much pret- 
tier. They are attractive, simple, lively, ready to act at a 
moment's waniing, but somewhat selfish and quarrelsome 
withal. As with the mouse, there is very little fraternal affec- 
tion in them, though filial love is strong. They are remarked 
for wondeiful aptitude and desire to learn, and for exCraordi- 
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naiy eusceptibility of improvement. The portrait of Sir Henry 
Clinton, wliich follows, may be taken for a model of a school- 
boy countenance. It is that also of a "hewer of wood and a 
drawer of water." It is the representative of a useful class, 
but of one that learns to do mischief and good with eqnal facil- 
ity. Ton can see impudence in that countenance, requiring 
only to be let go in order to exhibit it^ 
self in words, and to act band-in-hand 
with mischief, to which it is near akin. 
If that were the case, filial love would 
be selfish, like the fondness of a cat for 
a mouse — requiring to he fed and 
clothed, and making insolent demands, 
and thereby retaining tlie character 
of weakness and infancy. The person 
who resembles a rabbit is cither saucy, 
impudent, idle, disobedient, or the very 
reverse ; for the animal faculties acting 
in Bobserviency to those tbat are pecoliarly liuman are re- 
versed, and manifest themselves in the very opposite direc- 
tion. Tliua there is no harm in resembling a savage beaet, 
for the trails of character in such an animal tend to innocence, 
peace, comfort, contentment, and lelicity, as is manifested in 
the faces, expressions, ]x)8tares, motions, and air, of the feline 
animals, when their passions are withdrawn from the external, 
which is the region of distnrbance, to the internal, which is 
the region of tranqnillity. It is as the difference between the 
surface of the ocean and the depths beneath. 

The pei-son who resembles the mouse has tendencies toward 
refinement and elevation, while the one who resembles the 
rat has none. The one aspires, ransacks drawers and closets, 
bones himself in books and papers in garrets, gleans knowl- 
edge from every source, finds profit in being alone, and "all 
the bread and cheese he has he lays upon a sfielf." The 
other sinks in the mire of corruption, delves for filthy lucre, 
and has no disposition to rise except upon the heaps that he 
;an accnmulale. 
The person who resembles the squirrel has nobler tenden- 



;ie8 than tlie one who resembles the mouae. The aqnirrel- 
countenance which we 
see here Is inteYesting, 
charmiiifr, good, and 
improves on acquaint- 
ance. It indicates in- 
tereBt,ai niplicity,tnith- 
fulness, cheerful and 
lively emotions, do- 
mestic virtues, provi- 
dence, industry, aspi- 
ration, liking for chil- 
dren, tendcmesa, and 
the love of Ueing well 
housed and made com- 
fortable. It resembleB 
the squirrel in every- 
thing, &g a higher may 
correspond to a lower; and who is there that, from the conn- 
tenance alone, would not confirm our judgment of the charac- 
ter) It is the face of Anne of Cleves, the fourth wife of 
Henry VIII. 





Of the traits mentioned in the last character, maternal love is 
Uie centre, around which the others cluster. This is etill mo'e 
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remarkably the case with the individual who roseuiblea the 
opossum. But the latter is as homelj as the former is beau- 
tiful ; and this word " homely" is the very one to express the 





looks and dispoeitions of the per- 
son referred to: the parental feel- 
iTig is so strong, that even in the 
male it seems maternal, and iu the female it seems more than 
that. This is a rude sketch of a South African, an old Bossouto 
warrior, a convert to Christianity. For a resemblance to the 
opossum, that carries its young ones in a pouch, and loves to 
do 60, we may well look to the African mothers, who carry 
their childri;n continually about them, so that the office of 
cMld-bearing never ceases. The Ethiops are children, as be- 
fore described, and parental love in children exhibits itself 
chiefly in carrying babies in their arms, which is the more 
servile emi)loyment, but easy, because it is a child's affection, 
the exercise of which is play. Whatever animal the Africans 
resemble is fond of carrying young things ; and this is the 
principal secret of the elephant's wonderful docility, for men 
are playthings to him, and he serves his master as a negro 
does a child, or as a heathen docs his tdoh He rides him on 
his tusks, tosses him on his back, takes him down again, teters 
him up and down, aa if he would say, " This is my doll-baby." 
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CHAPTER XI. 



It would be a Btrange thing indeed if, in tracing tlie resem* 
blance between men and animals, we sbonld overlook the 
monkey. The class of animals called simia similatti man bo 
perfectly aa often to create the suspicion that there is aome- 
tbing hnman in them. The orang-outang is justly entitled to 
the appellation of "wild man of the wwods," thongli some 
ooneider it too high an honor to beBtow upon him for bis mock- 
ery of the human speciea. But man was bom to be created, 
to labor as an artist in the production of an imago and like- 
ness of the Divine ; aud, until he has made himself a man, he 
ia a mere child, a mere production of Nature, a wild man of 
the woods. Tlie orang-outang has not one particle of the 
artist about him, and therefore he ie not and never can be a 



The ape, as a representative of the class to which bo be- 
Imigs, is a parody on the human race. lie represents the 
perversions of hnman nature in the extreme, and opei'ates as 
R check, without which man would set no bounds to bis folly 
and madness, his vanity and pride, and would degenerate 
into the ape he now despises. 

Of the perversions to which man is liable, and which con- 
atitnte hia resemblance to the monkey, let us speak in order. 
First, his assumption of appearances and manners not belong- 
ing to him ; his affectation of qualities superior to his own ; 
his ambition to pass for a being of superior mould — to paha 
himself off for if god. It ia Dr. Adam Clarke (is it not ?) who 
supposes that the temptation of our first parents (that by eat- 
ing the forbidden fruit they should be as gods, knowing good 
and evil) was suggested by an orang-outang; but now-a-days 
the creature operates as a preventive to such a vain ambition, 
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The rock on which they split U a warning to their posterity ; 
and those who disregard it must appear very much to the 

angels aa monkeja do to us : — 

" Man, [iroQd man, 

Dreased in a little brief Butbority, 
Plays such faDtastic tricks before high Heaven, 
Ab make ihe angeis weep — who with onr Bpleena 
WouM all tbcioselves laugh mortal." 

Human beinga are pleased with a reflection of themfielveB 
in a glass, in the minds of othei-a (pavticulariy when they can 
have their characters described to 
tbem), in every object that they re- 
semble, even in a monkey. Hence 
they are more amused with these an- 
imals than any other, laugh heartily 
at their grimaces and mannerly ways, 
and in doing so resemble them BtJll 
more. 

Be it observed that apes are not 
ambitious to be men, but as men, 
and the ambition of men ia not to be 
angels, but aa such. It is a great mistake t« suppose that men 
should nof aspire to be angels. The error ia in wishing to ap- 
pear such when they are not. They rob heaven of its sacred 
things, that tbey may api)ear divine, and receive the 
that is due to the Supreme Being, not considering that tl 
things are forbidden fruit. They rob humanity, which is rob- 
bery of Him who created man in his own image, and with 
the things they steal from their fellow-beings tbey invest them- 
selves, and thereby claim for themselves divinity, and com- 
mand that those whom they have robbed should fall down 
and woi-ship them — worship the garments, the equipage, the 
gold, the power, which thuy have filched from the hands 
of the poor and needy. There is not a thing they wear but 
that is a token of something heavenly, and is therefore too 
good for them. It is the proper clothing of beings that are 
good and pare, humble, and moved by charity in everything 
they do. It is not one man, but the majority, that " steal the 
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lively of hoaTen to serve the devil in." Hence the ape ia a 
repreeentative of mankind in general, and combinea in liiB 
pbysiognomj and character all sorts of animals — some men 
reeembling one species of monkey, and some another ! 

The disposition to take what does not belong to him is con- 
Bpicnons in man's social relations, especially in the commeiv 
cial department, and this also is etritdngly exhibited in the 
monkey. In a community of apes it is the practice td look, 
every man, on the things of his neighbor, with an eye to their 
appropriation to his own use; 
and we can well imagine what 
sort of order and harmony must 
prevail in a community that ia 
regulated by such a principle as 
this. Monkeys are actuated by 
the feeling that what another has 
ia theirs ; that " stolen waters are 
Bweet ;*' that what is stolen is bet- 
ter than what is given to them — 
are always reaching theb- arms 

into their neighbors' provinces, grabbing at each other's food, 
palling tails, kicking np a i-ow, causing hubbub and confusion, 
abusing and insulting each 
other to the face, and " rob- 
bing Peter to pay Paul" in 
every possible way tliey can 
think of. This is all in the 
disposition to similate man ; 
and if they will rob man of 
his distinctive'attributes (for 
this is humanity perverted), 
of course they will rob each 
other. 

The second liability to peiv 

version which constitutes a 

resemblance to the monkey 

is that of the damestie affeo- 

Hotu. The ambition to seem, rather than to he, withdraws 
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everything from within and expends It upon the surface in a 
deceptive apjiearance, whicli is woi^e than nothing at all. 

"How little do they know what is, who frame 
Their hwty judgment npon that which lee/iu ."' 

The mere shell-of-an-indi vidual ia hollow-hearted. Like a 
balloon he exalts himself on account of his greatness, and 
proves rather how vapid is hia intellect, and how little there 
is in him. Of gensibility and efaame he has so small an 
amount, that they are hardly appreciable. To make room for 
pride and vanity, ha deprives the domestic affections of their 
home, where alone they are capable of existing; he tnms 
them out upon the surface, where they grow cold, die, and are 
petrified into an appearance of reality. It is worse than 
naught, for love without tenderness is inhaman. Its feeling, 
its conscionsnesa, its susceptibility to pleasure and pain, which 
is intemal, is lost in brutality, or mere instinctiveness, which 
18 npon the outside. 

The iustinctiveness of a faculty exhibits itself in gesture. 
Parental love in a child is chiefly this, and expends itself od 
dolls. In parents it is developed interiorly, and relates to 
conscious infants that can laugh and cry. The firet and low- 
est action is instinctive; the last and highest is a conscious 
one. In the monkey there is the saitie action of parental leva 
that there is in a child. The creature handles its young one 
as if it were a rag-baby, and this appeai-s like an imitation of 
a human mother, thougli it is far mure like the actions of a 
little girl. Anything that can be made a baby of, like a mar- 
mozet, attracts the attention of nn orang-outang instantly ; and 
hie actions wlAn he sees it — his desire to have it, his manner 
of holding it, and every sign and movement that he makes 
under the excitement of thia superficial impulse — is strikingly 
similar to that of a little girl nnder the excitement of the pas- 
sion for dolls. The simplic ity, gravity, earnestness, and eager- 
ness, of this mockery of a mother's love, is exceedingly ludi- 
crone, when we reflect that it is merely instinctive ; that there 
is no emotion of tenderness in it, no feeling of responsibility, 
no exercise of consciousness, prompted by ensceptibility to 
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pleaanre or pain, in the object of attention. In OGEnming the 
dress and manner of auperiorB,in taking what does not belong 
to them, in the affectation that accompanies parental love, 
and in parental love itself, mankincl are "children of an older 
growth ;" and in so far as they ara children they are natural, 
and in so far as they are natui-al they reaemljlo monkeys. 

That monkeys act as men naturally do, is too plainly at- 
tested by the senses to admit of a contradiction. In enperfi- 
cial pp'->plc, especially, parental love is npon the outsitle ; their 
children are dolls, and they dress tliem accordingly, as if they 
were insensible to pain and invnlnerable to diseiiee. That 
comfort and health are not the fii'st coneideratimis is quite 
certain, and hence the conaciona action of parental love is leaa 
than the instinctive. The latter is a blind idolatry, that de- 
fends its young with one hand, while with the other it presses 
it to death. Where mankind are nnost like monkeys, children 
are moat like dolls — the objects of idle ceremony and parade, 
of passionate attention alternating with cruel neglect. At one 
time they are addressed as if they were fools, and of no ac- 
count; at another they have powers imputed to them equal to 
those of Shakapere : and, in keeping with this idea, they are 
at times considered helpless, and at other times have tasks 
imposed npun them that are suited to giants. 

This blind, instinctive action of parental love is the origin 
of idolatry. It ia like the devotion of an ant to the egg that 
he is going to place in his temple. Idola are the dolls of fool- 
ish, wicked people, who retain the characters of children when 
they ought to he men. As dolls are exalted into objects of 
importance, so are these ; though, as they are " children of an 
idle brain," they are at times treated with contempt by those 
who made them. They are the objects of a thousand childish 
conceits, of ridiculous ceremonies, of pantomimic show, of un- 
meaning jibber and nonsense. TLe places in which they are 
kept are such as children choose for baby-houaes. The atten- 
tion that ia ahown them passes for filial reverence, though, as 
they are objects of parental affection, the appearance of re- 
spect is mere mockery. Of a mother who ehowa this blind- 
ness of parental love, it is often said, "She worships that 
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child ;" Bud the reverence of an idolater ig this, and nothing 
more. 

The first of the domeetic af- 
fections in a proper and ordeiv 
\j state ia the conjngal, bat in 





a state of peiTereion the first is the parental ; and the charac- 
ter of the primary affection is the character of all the rest. 
Bnt we forbear te speak further of the resemblance between 
mankind and the monkey. It may he observed, liowever, 
that the more angles there are in the conntenance, and the 
greater angularity in the comers of the month and eyes, and 
in the dimples, the greater is the resemblance te the monkey, 
in both character and physiognomy. In those who resemble 
the mouse, there is the opposite, viz., ronndness. The most 
perfect contonr is a medinm between the two, and this is the 
symmetrical. 



CHAPTER XII. 



Fboh time immemorial human beings have exhibited a 
fondness for clothing themselves in scales and armor, and 
have chosen circnmstances which would afford occasion for 
doing so. This is very appropriate in one who is like a fieh 
in pbysiognomj, as in the individoal before us, or in one who 
reeemblee a serpent. The strongest 
element in military ambition is the 
love of contest, the object of which 
is the palm of victory, or a prize ; 
and this it is which governs the ac- 
tions of a fish, and fills np the meaa- 
nre of existence in the life of a snake. 
Li the pnrsnit of food there le a con> 
teat for the greatest monthfnls, and 
for the greatest nnmber of prizes; 
and hence the serpent lays in a 
month's provisions at a single swal- 
low, and the fish rushes forward in the pnrsnit of food, eager- 
to get it first, and dashes it down without stopping to enjoy 
his meals. It is always a race with others for the prize, which 
he who is the swifiest wins. 

By the union of contest with the love of food. Appetite is ren- 
dered rapacions ; and, never satisfied, it rashes onward fbr more. 
The laarel won in battle is lost by the ambition for another 
still. It is neither tasted nor enjoyed, and is therefore nothr 
ing gained. The love of contest is not limited by appetite: 
it wants the whole, so long as one atom of it is in danger of 
being seized by another. It gives the poor fish no rest — it 
urges him on continually, as it does those who are actuated 
by a like ambition, of whom it is said , *' There is no peace to 
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the wicked." Tlie finny tribes not only race, but do battle 
with each other ; they Ijave aworda and bayonets, as well aa 
Bhields and bucklers, and euginea-of-war for beating down 
barriers, as well as barriers for resisting assault. They bela- 
bor each other with their tails, as if they had boasted to " beat 
each olhur all hollow," and the trial had commenced. 

The African tribes 
whose contentions fiir- 
nish victims for the 
slave-trade are of the 
variety of negroes that 
are Uke fishes rather 
than elephants. The 
negro fisheries along 
the coast of Africa de- 
pend on the same ex- 
■~^^ .^ fif igencies, the fieher- 

y''^^''''^^^^''''^ fi^ men cruise about with 

f p ^ the same uncertain- 

ties and hopes of sue- 
ceaa, arc prompted by the same tastes and associations, are 
stimulated hy tlio same desire of gain (only far more intense- 
ly), as the fii-hories on the coast of Newfoundland and else- 
'where. But there is a piratical 
blood thirstin ess in tlie one case 
which there is not in tlie other. 
Catching negiiiee is akin to fish- 
ing, and the caught aio stowed 
away on board vessi-ls like cod- 
fish and whalo-oil ; and were it 
not that they resemble fishes, 
and tbat there is a feeling of 
this, and a dim perception of 
it, the bufliness would be per- 
fectlyinfemal. Thereisalways 
Bomething to relieve men from the charge of being devils in- 
carnate, and to place them in a position in which their refor- 
jnation is not to be despaired of. 





Allowing that the class of negroes we are spealcing of re- 
semble fislies, a3 we eee by the foregoing fignre and the one 
foUowhig, what coiild we expect from them in slavery, and in 
any other country- than their own, but that they should act 
like " fisliea oat of water" ? They are not in their element, 
bBt the talents natural to them are put forth in a new direc- 
tion. The last time we 
had the pleasure of hear- 
ing a negro play the ban- 
jo, we were delighted to 
aeo how strikingly the 
music corresponded to 
the twitches and vibra- 
tions of a fish that is try- 
ing to live on air, and to 
make it a snbstitute for 
water. Whoever will pay 
attention to it, will be 
equally stnicb with the 
similarity. Then, again, 
the dancing that accom- 
panies the banjo, and in which fifty negroes may be engaged, 
is like the floppiiig of so many fishes up and down, and from _ 
Bide to side, on their fins 
and tails. Ton might fan- 
cythatyonhad fallen down 
into some chamicd region 
beneath the ocean, into a 
company of mermaids. 

We have heard it said 
that the West Indtaucgroea 
are extravagantly fund of 
fish, all the more if it baa 
Bwnm in brine since it was 
alive. Negroes of the kind 
that may be compared to 
veede on a plantation are excessively prolific, aa they ehonld 
be to resemble fishes. In slaveiy tha*' 't no field for the 
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exercise of the love of contest, which in a state of cultivation 
would make them pant to excel and to outstrip others in the 
pursuit of noble objects. The ambition which is the princi- 
pal ingredient in their natures is turned into a sti-ifo for anpe- 
rioritj in lazmess, in eating and drinking, in lying and steal- 
ing, and in various kinds of profligacy. But they are in the 
first stages of training, There are many degrees between the 
lowest action of the love of contest and the highest ; let them 
be elevated to the latter, and ttiey will napiroto "glory, bouor, 
and immortality," as individuals of them have done already. 
There are no people who are naturally more ambitious than 
they. In dancing, music, and religious exercises, so tar as 
exertion is concerned, they excel all others ; and exertion, 
other things being equal, is the measure of ambition. 

Of the class of negroes who resemble fishes, some are simi- 
lar to whales, and these are atin to those who resemble ele- 
phants. Both are fond of spouting, as are the animals them- 
selves, and this opens a channel for their ambition to flow in. 
It is in proportion to tboir feeling of greatness; and it may 
be tlie same feeling in the elephant and the whale that causes 
them to engage in the oorreaponding exercise. The negro 
distinguishes himiself for his laugh as well as for his speechi- 
fying, and the stress which he lays upon the former shows 
tiat ho attaches importance to it. There is very great char- 
acter in the sudden explosion of sonnds called " laughter," for 
it proceeds from the bottom of the heart, and shows the depths 
of a man's soundings (which are in some cases exceedingly 
shallow), together with the quality of the ground — whether it. 
bo i-ockjBand, clay, or gravel. The negro's "Y-e-w-a-hl — 
yah I yah I yahl" is wonderfally lite the sound which we 
have often heard in a menagerie, proceeding from the ele- 
phant — especially the first, "T-e-w-a-h!" — of which "yah! 
yah 1 yah 1" is the echo. It seems as if the negro struck upon 
the resemblance in his nature to the elephant, and sent it 
forth in a sound expressive of his consciousness of it; and 
then, to show bis pleasure, and at the same time a little of 
shame at the foolishness of what he has discovered, laughed 
at the sound, or ecKotd it — for echo is laughter. 
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This is our opinion of echo, and of the philosophy of laugh- 
ing, and we think that others will be inclined to agree with 
us. The reason why animals do not langh is, that there is no 
echo in them; they have nothing but themselves — they are 
the original sound, and the echo is in man. Laughter is a 
reflection of nature ; it shows man to be an artist. Echo is 
in exact proportion to the perfection of art. A landscape or 
a temple, to be beautiful, must be full of echoes ; thi^ will 
prove that it is in harmony with nature, or that it is a reflec- 
tion of beauty of which nature is the original. Artists resemble 
horses, and the horse utters a sound that is exceedingly like 
laughter : this is so faithfully imitated by a large number of 
people, that the " horse-laugh" has become proverbial. 

A volume might be written on the varieties of laughter, 
showing that those who langh like horses resemble horses; 
that those whose laughter is an echo of the voice of the lion 
resemble lions ; that those whose laughter the parrot is fond 
of imitating, resemble parrots ; that those who echo the voice 
of the crow resemble crows ; and so on. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



Mas is reared upon the animal, as a temple is reared n 
its base. The mineral kingdom is the snbstratum of the vaj 
table, the vegetable of the animal, and the anima! of i 
The human temple, as a whole, is based upon the entire aai- 
mal kingdom ; and one stone of that temple is raised upon 
the back of a turtle, another on an eagle, another on a boree, 
another on a lion, and so on to the end of the catalogue. Tlie 
basis and the enperetructnfe, of courae, resemble each other; 
but the former is created for the latter, the lower for the 
higher, the animal for the human: and hence it should be 
Baid that animals resemble men, and not the reverse, except 
by implication. In a city where no two houses were of the 
same appearance and dimensions, each foundation wotild cor- 
respond to its own honso better than to any other; and as 
persons differ from each other, it is evident that one animal 
will resemble one, and another another. 

"There (ire 

More things in beaveo and earth, Horstio. 
Tbao are drBaraed of in yonr philoBophy." 

There is a science of poetry as well as of physics. All gen- 
eral ti-uths are made np of particular ; and no one will deny 
that the kingdoms of Nature rise one above another, and that 
each kingdom ia composed of parts, and that the pails above 
must have an orderly relation to those beneath. For each 
vegetable there is a mineral, for each animal there is a vege- 
table, and for each man there is an animal ; and the vege- 
table that is the animal's, and the mineral that is the vege- 
table's, are man's also. Why not, If the second kingdom of 
Nature rests upon the firat, the third upon the second, and if 
man is supported by them all i 
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Thifl relation does not imply that a particnlar man eabsiats 
apon a particnlar animal ; for the tnith is, each man is a rep- 
resentative of Lis race, and comprehends in himself all sorts 
of animals, ao that be somewhat resembles them all. He is 
an individual, and not to be confounded with things in gen- 
eral. It is true that he "eats everything," selecting at will 
from the tlireo kingdoms "i Nature, and balancing himself 
into a likeness of all tbiiiga ; but his resemblance to some one 
particular s[>ecimen of natural history is still retained. If hia 
foundation be a lion, self-love will cause him to love and ad- 
mire that animal, and he will cherish in himself the attribntes 
that he admii'ea and loves. But the superstructure which he 
rears may bo ao heautiful, ao perfect, that the basis will not 
be observed. Ho may, indeed, love the foundation so greatly 
ae to care for nothing higher ; bnt wlien he has reared a bean- 
tifol temple upon it, which is bimseH', he valuta it all the 
more for the sake of the nso. His firet affection is self-love, 
and looks to nothing beyond the animal ; his second is benev- 
olence, and looks to humanity, and to elevating himself into 
a representative of his race, and this is his true and noble self^ 
in the love of which the love of the neighbor is included. It 
is a beautiful conception which places a hero upon the back 
of a lion, another of a different character upon a leopard, an- 
other upon a horse ; but what would we think of the artist 
who should place his hero upon a cow, a hog, or a deert 
The impropriety of snch a thing arises fiiira the fact that man 
is reared upon the animal kingdom once, and not twice; 
upon the horse in one way, and upon the cow in another. 

The animals which men in general have the greatest resem- 
blance to are those that they are moat inclined to rear them- 
selves upon, by either eating their flesh or riding upon their 
backs. Thus the resemblance is increased. Tliis is desira- 
ble, for in this world at least man must have a foundation to 
stand upon. He derives a stamina from the animal kingdom 
which the vegetable does not afford, and from the vegetable 
a snhfitance which is supplied in a very scanty degree by the 
mineral. But for a foimdation to his feet the mineral king- 
dom is the best. Man has a feeling that, whatever animal it 
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is proper for bim to bestride, it is not proper for bim to eat, 
and vice versa. Hence tbe ass, tbe borse, tbe elephant, tbe 
camel, and tbe llama, are not associated in tbe mind witb 
tbe ideas of slaughter, nor witb tbe desire for flesb : and Na- 
ture, to suit tbis law, bas made tbe flesb of tbe animals tbat 
are most suitable for burden distasteful. But tbe ox, tbe deer, 
tbe sbeep, tbe goat, suggest tbe propriety of sacrificing tbeir 
lives for our own ; and in proportion as tbey do so, tbe idea 
of sitting upon tbem, or of using tbem as beasts of burden, 
strikes us as absurd. 



THE DEXS. 



CnATTEE XIV. 

People who feel and think alik«, and love tho same things, 
are drawn together by their eympathios and l*y thoir attrac- 
tion to the eame objecto. Associating with each other, their 
points of di^erence are reconciled, and tfaoy loam to agree 
more and more. This principle is applicable to the associa- 
tiona between men and animals, which are in many cases 
exceedingly intimate, and also to the intercoarae of animals 
with each other. " Birds of a feather flock together ;" and 
tho bringing together of animals that are antagonistic may 
harmonize them in snch a degree, that the cage in which they 
are confined may he compared to " Noah's ark." 

We will take a special instance for the illustration of our 
principle. It must have been an agi'eeincnt in the first place 
between the Laplander and the reindeer that brought them 
together. The former mnat have seen tho adaptation of the 
latter to hie own necessities and pursuits ; and the latter, 
when brought into the service of his superior, acknowledged, 
by his anbmission and acceptance of favors in retuni, that no 
violence was done to his nature, but that there was afforded 
a wider field for the exercise of his predominant faculties. 
The Laplander, on the other hand, seeing what the reindeer 
could do, expanded his thoughta, inspired the spirit of the 
animal, and adapted himself to the instincts and habits which 
were to be called into his own service, and which required 
to be ministered to in order that they might be a benefit to 
himself; and it is very likely that powers that would have 
remained dormant in the deer, for want of exercise, were 
awakened by the duties imposed upon him. 

This is tho relation in which the Laplander and reindeer 
Btaud to each other at present, for they are as primitive as 
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ever, and tlie deer is ivady iit iiny tima Id go wild, and his 
master is in a state of exertion to reclaim him. And tliat they 
have a strong resemblance to each other ia certain. "What 
ever produces similarity in character, pi-oduces similarity in 
countenance, in body, raannera, and appearance. The rein- 
deer is like the Laplander as a whole ; and in the manner of 
standing, and in the features of the face, there is a sinking 
aimilarity. The causes of this similarity are numerous and 
powerful. The reindeer is the animal that belongs to the 
Laplander especially ; and the country to which the former is 
adapted the latter will iuliabit, though he be threatened never 
60 hard with being " imprisoned in chilling regions of thick- 
ribbed ice." — "That dreary region," says a writer, "owea to 
this animal whatever it posscseea of civilization, and whatever 
comforts tend to make it supportable to the inhabitants." The 
Laplander's foundation-stone, the lap of earth on which he is 
reared, is the reindeer; and add to the causes mentioned 
above, the fact that he is principally reared upon the flesh 
and milk of this animal, and converts every part of the cai^ 
caas into something of his own, and it ia no wonder that the 
resemblance between them ia so great. 

It was remarked in the former chapter that lor every ani- 
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1^ ie & plant. Sometimes the animal lives npoQ its 

3 eometimes it does uot, but there is a resemblance 

betweeq the one aad the other, as there is between man and 
animals. The plant pi'oi)er to the reindeer is his food, the 
retndcer<mo8S, and this he resembles, particnlarly in the homs, 
which are the more vegetable portion of his oj-ganization. 
Whoever admires deer's-homa admires trees, and branching 
ehrobs, and flowers, of which lichena appear to be the types 
and originals. This portrait of &n eminent painter of flowere 




resembles a deer, and 

looks OS if flowers and 
snow-flakes should be 
showered about his head in honor of his talent, as well aB for 
the gratiflcation of his taste. 

The person on the following page ia one who has more of 
the literal deer in him than is becoming, or rather be hae too 
little of the higher attributes that are proper to man. His 
resemblance to tlie deer is more striking fi-om the deficiency 
of that which conceals the animal by converting it into the 
higher use which it is intended to subserve. We should as- 
cribe to bim insensibility, wildness, impetuosity, love of lib- 
erty, determination to bavo his own way, a measuring of 
obstacles at a single glance, but never removing them, an 
Bvereion to others on account of scruples of conscience, which 
he ia pleased to call trifles, and finally a disposition to elope 
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deer very strongly. That spontaneous eflEusion, " John Gil- 
pin," is the deer that, in his feeling of abandonment, he rested 
back upon — the deer that ran away with him. 

••Away went hat and wig" — 

and away went the heavy deers'-homs — the barren, leafless, 
winter trees — from the mind, and juvenile ones budded and 
blossomed in their places. 

It may be said of those who resemble deers, that they are 
inclined to 

•* Look from Nature up to Nature's God.'* 

They reason from eflfects to causes, and it would be a perver- 
sion of their natures to reason otherwise. They are delighted 
with those things that are full of spirit and animation, in which 
the life and soul, the desire and thought, and the Power supe- 
rior to either, are easily discerned in the effect. Hence they 
are fond of birds and flowers, and everything beautiful, which 
are so full of the spiritual, that the grossness is scarcely per- 
ceptible. For the same reason these people are shocked at 
deformity, which, as it is the absence of the spiritual, is the 
characteristic of grossness. Beauty, they perceive, is the cause, 
and not the effect : it moulds its opposite (the effect) into a 
likeness of itself, and changes grossness and deformity into 
refinement and beauty. Their course is forward and upward, 
from the lower to the higher, " leaving the things that are 
behind and pressing forward to the things that are before.'' 
They set their eyes on beauty, and, progressing toward per- 
fection, they come nearer and nearer to it, and nearer to the 
Final Cause to which they tend. 
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CnAPTER XV. 



""What distance have you made!" is eqnivalent to " Wliat 
progress!" Length is synonymous with advancement — aa 
when we say that a goose's head is ah inches in advance of 
his body. In the neck of the goose there is something absurd, 
for the simple reason that tliera is advancement without pro- 
gression. The organs of locomotion are unequal to the head- 
way indicated in the neck. The man who resembles a heron 




comprehends distance ; if it were not so, he could not make a 
aaccessfal cov/p d'etat, upon the frog — a creature that in meas- 
uring distances demonsti'atea perfectly that measurement, 
while it is synonymous with distance, is Synonymous also with 
progression. A " sti-ip" of something, a " stripling," and " out- 
stripping" a deer, are ideas naturally connected, When a 
person goes very swiftly, he is said to go " like a streak," and 
a streak is nothing but a Btraight line. In the form of the 
beron the faculty of distance is indicated by chains and links. 
Ton might fancy that you conld take him to measure a piece 
of grotmd with, hj boUi links and pacee. Ilia length ia the 
phyaiognouiical sign of progression. There is the same cou- 
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nection 'between travelling and distance tiat there is between 
a faculty of the mind and the feature wiiich indicates it. The 
face 13 synonymous with tiio person himself, and it is as ridic- 
tdons to deny the truth of Physiognomy as it is to separate 
distance from travelling. 

It is true that, if we Buppoae a man's face always to be ani- 
mated, we fihall be in danger of ascribing to him what he 
does not possess. There are certain persons, as wdl as cer- 
tain beasts and birds, that are the embodimenis «t' absurdity 
and contradiction. They oppose the plainest ph vsiofjnomical 
truths, and deny the principle that the face ia an index of the 
mind. But we must understand that they are contrndictiona ; 
■we most take them for what tliey arc. Who is so wanting in 
B sense of the ludicrous as not to see that the goose, in respect 
to the neck, and in respect to the organ of intelligence, wliich 
ifl supposed to have rule over the body, and tt> control the 
inotioD of the feet, is decidedly droll, queer, singular — so 
much BO, that people are inclined to laugh at ihe absurdity 
of the thing? We must not look for confirmatiuns of Phyai- 
ogQomy in such an animal until we have observed that the 
body, legs, and feet, belie the swiftness that is indicated in 
the neck. He is a bundle of contradictions, and this makes 
it necessary that we should put him into our intellectual cru- 
cible, and subject him to analysis and combination, and the 
teat of reason, until we have compelled him to speak the truth. 

A neck of unusual length ia ridiculous, tor the simple reason 
that it makes no progress unless the body does. It must be 
confessed, therefore, that in a bird that is all length, and at 
the A&me time destitute of animation, there is something in- 
trinsically absni'd and supremely ridiculous. Supposing him 
to be d^od, even, we can hardly resist saying, "Get a-lonff 
with yonl" It is only a less degree of ndiculousness which 
we discover in him supposing him to be standing stock still, 
indnlging in laziness, or walking very slowly. Long legs that 
do not travel are of a piece with the goose's neck, which looks 
as if it were formed to leave the body an incalculable distance 
behind it As the person who resembles the stork ia aensitive 
to ridicnle, and would avoid it, it be omes him to engage in 
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high and noWe pursnits. The heron in the eky stretches him- 
self to the utmost. He is like a wisp of sometliing whirled 





Dp from the ocean, and projected through tlio air like an ar- 
row. He appears to outstrip the humcane, and is an object 
of sublimity ; but inertia makes him more ridiculous than the 
goose. In bis proper character he is bold, daring, heroic, snb- 
lime, delighting in the terrific, sporting with the elementa id 
their wildest mirth. Letting himself down from his true dig- 
oity, and becoming aristocratic, lazy, luxurious, intemperate, 
he is a perfect coward, and in this and every other respect 
perfectly ridiculous. 

The heron has an instinct of what is proper to him, and an 
instinct of the absurd. Hence his long neck, which indicatea 
progression, and lias no locomotion of its own, he doubles up 
and winds around like an car-truinpet, which he is ashamed 
of having exhibited ; but when he Sies, he holds it out like a 
spear which he is going to thmst into the heart of the wind. 
He flies through the midst of heaven, hia long legs extended 
behind him ; and there is nothing ridiculous in this — for he 
is a swift messenger, like those divinely commissioned to con- 
vey tidings, and to minister rebuke and happiness to man. 

The ministration of those who resemble the heron, and are 
not perverted, is akm to the service of those who bear a noble 
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resemblance to the deer. The one has an analogy to the mag- 
netic telegraph, and the other to the railroad. Tlie one is 
from causes to effects, and is hence a minbtration of spiritual 
and heavenly things ; the other is from effects to causes, and 
ia Iience a ministration of earthly and corporeal things, such 
as are essential to the body. If the former be subeorvient to 
the latter, it substitutes cordials, teas, and narcotics, for spir- 
itual healing and comfort ; it perverts appetite and taste, and 
ia the cause of the intemperance in eating and drinking spo- 
ken of in the chapter concerning the stork. This is charac- 
teristic of those who resemble the lieron literally. But if thoy 
(like Howard the philan- 
thropist, whose portrait is 
annexed) minister to oth- 
ers instead of themselves, 
they relieve the distresses 
of the mind, remove the 
canses of its sickness, dis- 
sipate falsehood, and nour- 
ish the soul with truth ; 
and so far as is necessary 
they minister to the body 
also. They can not do the 
one without doing the oth- 
er. As body and soul are 
nnited and con'espond, it 
18 absurd to divide the office of physician into two. 

We have observed that those who resemble the heron have 
a sense of what is proper to them, and conseqaently a sense 
of the improper or absurd. Short, duck-legged people, too, 
have a sense of the ludicrous when they are as Nature de- 
signed them to be. The wild goose and dnck double up their 
necks while standing, and thrust them out when they are ans- 
ions to go ahead. The people who resemble tbeni are fond 
of ridiculing those who resemble the heron, and then they 
forget that they are themselves ridiculous, and most so when 
they hiss at those who are above them, with the idea of " his- 
sing tbem down." They " mn out their necks" at people. 
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but their short legs have never the office of nmning ascribed 
to them. It is as absurd for short things to travel, as for long 
ones to stand stiU. This renders the goose and the duck 
doubly ridiculous. It is the short and long together that 
makes a person awkward and ungainly ; and the well-propor- 
tioned and graceful, like the heron and the stork, if they are 
employed in useful undertakings, can well afford to be laughed 
at, seeing they have nothing to do but to attend to their own 
proper business, and allow jokes and laughter to fisdl back 
upon the heads of geese and ganders I 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Ab between the camel and the Arab there is a likeness in 
habits and piii-siiits, in tastes and diBpoeitiona, bo also there is 
in physognomy. They live in the desert because tbey are 
adapted to it, and they are adapted to it because they lire 
there. Adaptation or accommodation is one of the essentiala 
of hospitality. The camel accommodates himself to all aorta 
of inconveniences for the convenience of others, and the power 
of adaptation in the Arab is eqnally wonderful. His highest 
expectation is to render his own condition tolerable ; and 08 
this is the consequence and means of promoting the cconfort 
of others, the Arab is an osampl& of genuine hospitality. The 
conveniences of the camel depend entirely on accommodating 
himself to inconveniences. Look at bis feet and logs: what 
accommodating members ! "Was there ever such a commo- 
dious hump, or sncli an accommodating stomach ! Yet ia his 
temperament choleric, or hot and dry, lilto the burning desert 
he inhabits, and to which he is so wonderfully adapted. The 
temperament of the Arab is the same. The kneeling of the 
camel, to receive liis Imrden and to set it down again, is, fig- 
uratively speaking, fur the sake of an oasis in the desert, and 
the hoepitality of the Arab is for the sake of another and more 
beautiful one. 

The camel and the Arab cany their heads erect and high. 
Their sight and hearing are wonderfully acute. Their faces 
are thin, and their bodies are always lean. Their eyes are 
sunken, and the brows projecting. Tbey hare high cheek- 
bones, Roman noses, straight hair, and countenances of un- 
common gravity. But there are shades of expression and fea- 
ture that constitute the more particular resemblance between 
them, as is evident on comparing their likenesses. 
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Looking at the face ot a camel, one would suppose that the 

person wlio resembled him 'would never smile ; and the Arab, 

inBtead of smiling wlion be greets ft 

friend, looka grave and solemn. There 





is something in tlie attitude tind appearance of the camel ttiat 
reminds us of the Arab salutation — placing the right hand 
on the breast and then on the forehead, and saying, " Peace 
be with you !" As tlio camel's foot is formed to press the 
sand, we should suppose that those who resembled him might 
find it more natural to press each otlier's palms (the right of 
one being adapted to the left of the other), than to clasp and 
shake hands in the ordinary way ; and it is true that the Arabs 
do so. In the manner of the camel's eating, and chewing the 
cud, there is something exceedingly slovenly and disagrecar 
ble, and the Arab's cooking and eating ai'e of the same char- 
acter, The mutton which lie serves up is sure to have a 
plenty of wool in it ; and his butter, being chm-ned in goat- 
skin bags, the hair of which is inside, contains a profusion of 
hail's. These extraneous substances the Arab does not object 
to, for if a person resembles the camel, and finds his subsist- 
ence in the desert, it will not do for him to be particular. 
Whatever provision is offered to him, the Desert says, "This 
or none I" Re eats but two meals a day, though much at a 
time, and, like the camel, is capable of going several days 
without food or drink. He is dexterous though rather un- 
graceful in his movements, and trains his children to hard- 
ships as he does his camels. 

It is adaptation to the worst of situations, or to Nature in 
her most hideous forms, that renders the camet ugJy and mi' 
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comfortflble. "Who lias not observed the ngllnesa in his dia- 
poaition aa well as in bia looks ! and in what animal is there 



enchai 



irofdiacom- 




fort as in him ? Tct, 
as a compensation for 
this, there is in this 
ugliness something 
good ; in human be- 
ings there is kindness 
and an obliging ttirn, 
willingness, self-deni- 
al, and whatever is 
inclnded in that no- 
ble virtne, hospitali- 
ty. Homely people 
have a home fi>r nil, 
and none i«v them- 
selves; bnt it 13 well to i-emember tliat this goodness holds in 
check a vast amount of ngliness, which may at some time 
gain the advantage. BocTO- 
tes acknowledged this fact 
with regard to himself, and 
the magnanimity of the con- 
fession was a part of that self- 
denial and accommodation to 
hardship which was a cause 
of his ugliness. The man to 
whom Nature is a harsh and 
capricions mother, grows up 
ngly and deformed ; but if 
he have learned to love her, it is a sign that she has instilled 
good into Iiim, and he resemblea her more and more. There 
is grandeur and sublimity in the nigged virtues that he ia 
compelled to practise, bat vastly more in the rugged morality 
that is based on those, and that is aa fi-ee and independent as 
those are compulsory. But the man to whom Nature is provi- 
dent and tender, grows up handaome, and the more be sym- 
pathizes with charming objects tlie more beautiful he becomes. 
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Yet beauty without siiblimitj has " a worm i' the bnd ;" it is 
fading and ephemeral ; it relapecB into effeminacy, and de- 
generates finally into ugliness, like that of swamps, in which 
the animals are not homely, but raonstroua. The Arab who 
inhabits the delta of the Nile is tlie very opposite of hospita- 
ble, for lie i-eqnires a certain amount of accommodation, and 
he imposes it upon Nature, since Nature does not impose it 
upon liim. 

The ugliness of the camel and the Arab in the deserts has 
a tendency to be of the very noblest kind. It contains the 
element of self-denial, or of virtue, as before observed, and 
this encloses an image of the most exquisite beauty — an ob- 
ject of reverence, of devotion, of self-sacrifice. Homely hos- 
pitality entertains a heavenly visitant, an embodied perfection, 
_ in every stranger, regarding 

him with the same defer- 
ence, and administering tc 
his comfort and happiness, 
as if it would make up for 
the heavenly felicities which 
he is supposed to have been 
nccnstomed to. Thus the 
homeliest people have the 
most intense admiration and 
devotion to tlie beautiful, as 
was the case with Socrates ; 
and the beautiful in return 
have grateful love and exalted reverence for the homely. 
Thus, too, the homeliest animal and the most beautiful (the 
camel and the horso), the moat perfect specimens in their way, 
live together in Arabia. The horso is the embodiment of the 
choleric temperament (which makes him high-spirited and 
noble), without the habit of accommodation to deform him. 
The camel and tlie Arab are accommodated to him^ and the 
desert air is the most congenial to his temperament : hence 
in Arabia are produced the finest horses in the world. The 
barb is the Aj-ab'a guest, his especial favorite, and a better 
entertainment than is afforded by his honest keejier he could 
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not have. People who resemble horses find homely peraoiis 
to be tbeir most indalgent, faithful, enthuBiaBtic, and devoted 
friends. 

The conntenance of a stranger is to tlie Arab what an oasis 
is to the desert. That countenance will smile if hospitality 
can make it, but the Arab's never, till the desert shall bud 
and bloeaom as the rose. The green spot owes the perfection 
of its beauty to the desolation that snrrounds it, but from this 
the desert is to be clothed ; and in like manner the beautiful 
have a mission to the ugly, and there is given to the latter the 
disposition to entertain them, and to emulate then- graces by 
preserving and heightening their charms. The stranger is 
indebted to the Arab, not for hospitality merely, but for the 
blessings that are intended for all, and of which he is made 
the dispenser. This the Arab feels, and by feeling knows, 
When the Bedonins have committed a robbery, they say of 
the plunder, that they " have gained it ;" and when reproved 
for the depredation, they reply that they " are Arabs." They 
do not take the life of the stranger when the/ rob him, but 
claim relationship, saying, "Undress thyEclf — thme aunt is 
without a garment." This is what the Desert would say to 
the Oasis, if it had a tongue, and it is the language of the 
ng!y to the beautiful. 

The plundering disposition of the Arab is compatible with 
the excess of their hospitality. Whea they have pitched their 
tents, the individual is fortunate who first discovers a stranger 
approaching the encampment, for he is allowed to claim him 
as his guest ; and to tell an Arab that he does not treat his 
guesta well, is deemed one of the greatest of insults. 

If the Arab resembles the desert, he resembles the camel 
still more. He entei-s inl j the feelings of his companion, and 
enlivens him with a chant, that is said to make him travel 
more easily. There ia something in the appearance of a eamel 
that reminds on e of an old asti-ologer : he looks as if he were 
eying the stars. The Arabs consult the stars on all occasions 
of importance, particularly in reference to their undertakings^ 
and hold astrology in high honor. The eamel looks as if he 
were bom to do penance, and as if the sum of the penalties 
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which he had to endure was to press the burning sands with 
his naked feet, which are thereby rendered insensible to the 
infliction. The peflalty which the Arab suffers is that of blows 
upon the soles of his feet ; he is bastinadoed to expiate his 
crimes. A traveller says of a case which he witnessed in 
Cairo, that the Arab, after receiving the punishment by the 
order of the governor, was unable to stand, and groaning with 
pain was borne out by his friends ; and that " the governor, 
in the meantime, stood as though hardened to such transac- 
tions, munching his jaws like a sheep chewing the cud.*' We 
imagine that it was like a sheep, only excessively so — that 
is, like a camel. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



We have been thinking of the cowardice of a certain va- 
riety of the carnivorous appetite — that which waits till aaaiired 
of the death of an animal, by the pntridity of its carcass. Say, 
if yoa will, that the crow, the raven, the vulture, and the turkey- 
hu^rd, live on carrion because they prefer it to fresh meat 
— still we maintain that the appetite for substances in a state 
of decomposition is promoted by cowardice ; and it is ec[nally 
true, we helieve, that cowardice is increased by these sub- 
Btances. The proof of this is in the fact that all animals that 
live on carrion are cowardly, and that all cowardly animals 
have something to do with carrion. This statement will, of 
coarse, need considerable explanation. There is no coward 
who is not cruel. The benevolent individual, who would not 
harm a fly, does not prove himself a coward by refusing to 
accept a challenge ; but the mffianly fellow, who pleads that 
it is against liia principles to fight, does not inspire us with 
such full confidence in liis bravery. You can never eay of 
the person who " would not hurt n hair of your head," that he 
is a coward. The harmless, inofi"ensive, vegetable-eating ani- 
mals, are not cowards, for the simple reason that they are not 
cniel ; but the carnivorous are so, in the degree that they 
ougJd to he courageous and are not. A timid hare will scare 
away a class of birds that have a scurrilous resemblance to 
hawks and owls ; but as soon as he is poor, or sick, or lame, 
he will have the croiva after him, with the whole posse of 
cowardly gluttons that spend their lives "waiting- for dead 
men's shoes." 

The caravans in the desert, it ia said, are followed by vul- 
tures — signs in the heavens of the cruelty of human beings 
to the animals that serve them I The vulture resembles the 
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camel, ob ma;^ be aceti bj a comparison of their forma ; and 
the Arab who is not merciful to his beast resembles the former 
mors than the latter. He wishes his 
overburdened camel to flj like the 
wind (as certain persona do their 
horses when they drive them), and 
the consequence ia, the poor animal 
is Boon an object of expectation to 
th& greedy vultures. The cowardly 
wretch who treats his horse or h^ 
camel thus can not bear to be looked 
at by the animal he abnaes ; the eye 
that he deprives of brightness he can 





not meet ; he never saw any beauty in it, that he should ad- 
mire it; and when it appeals imploringly to heaven, with an 
eloquence that touches the hearts of tlio tender, and makes 
thorn almost curse the cruel master, he walks by it at a dis- 
tance, or hastily pnlls the blind over it, lest he should discover 
a feeling of pity and remorse in the heart of even so baao a 
wretch as himself. 

Fi-om a similar prompting, the dastardly vnltnrea, when the 
eyes of the camel are turned upward (as they always are, to 
see what they are about), shrink away into the deptlis of air. 
They can not endure to bo looked at by tlie innocent ones to 
whom they meditate injury. Like the ruffian, the voltuie 
seeks to extinguish himself: he shrinks into nothingness, and 
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is neither seen nor beard of till those eyes that he dreads have 
lost their flre — when suddenly he deeceiida and plucks them 
oat, and riots upon the carcass. 

Constant apprehension of the motives of others — how cow- 
ardly I evil surmises ngainst clmracters — how cruel I This is 
the action of Snspieion, and is nourished by fermented food 
emd drinh. The verj- minds of persons who havo Uiese tastea 
and dispositions arc in a constant ferment. If they were not 
a&aid of people, they would not whisper enspicions about 
them, and would not tear out the eyes of the dead. It is not 
one of these who can say — 



The person who confides in others tniats in God, and is not 
afraid. He can not be cruel to those he confides in, nor sns- 
picious of those he loves; and that be chooses to trust man- 
kind, is proof that he loves them. 

All animals, be it observed, that are fond of carrion, are 
remarkable for suspicion : they are apprehensive of danger 
constantly. When a creature is d-^ad, the crows pounce upon 
him ; they tear him to pieces with savage ferocity, exulting in 
the triumph over an animal greater than themselves, as if the 
"King of Terrors" had nothing to do with itl But they are 
cowards : engrossed as they ai'e in their riotous feaat, you can 
not get within gun-shot of them ; and there is not one of them 
that has courage enough to defend himself against the king- 
fisher, or the other small birds that give him chase. He is 
put to flight by a scarecrow : what could be more contempti- 
bly cowai-dly than that! 

People who ascribe wrath to the Almighty, and endeavor 
to escape it by denouncing it against others, are both cow- 
ardly arid cruel. TIjey are in constant terror of others, for 
they judge others by themselves ; and as they suffer from 
fear, they try ti> make others afraid of them. It is well that 
they should be governed by an appearance of anger, in storms 
and tempests, in famines and earthquakes, in diseases and 
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deaths, for they can be governed in tliis way and in no other. 
They make a virtue of then* dread, confounding it with rever- 
ence, and offering it ns a claim to favor. They revenge on 
man their fear of the Deity, in tortnrea innumerable, and of 
eveiy conceivable variety. They ■wish to bo feared, to be 
worshipped with awe and trembling. They claim the blood 
of a thousand victims to gratify their cruelty, and to increase 
the terror of the mnltitiido, which is to them the most accept- 
able worship. They wish to impress upon others that they 
have power anpreme, and that life and death are at their dis- 
posal. 

We have eaid that there is a connection between the appe- 
tite for fermented food and drinks and the faculty of suspi- 
cion. The latter is excited to an intense and morbid degree 
by drunkenness ; for all spirituous liquors are the result of fer- 
mentation. The appetite for intoxicating drink is provoked 
by cowardly apprehetiaion. Some people take it before mount- 
ing the rostrum, to give them courage — not because they are 
modest, bnt because they are cowardly. Some take it to 
strengthen " faint heart," which " never won fair lady," and 
to grow mad, that tliey may be admired for their bravery. 
Some take it to make them soldiers, when it is safer to go for- 
ward than to run. Some take it to enable them to go through 
with their labors — not because they are industrious, but ba- 
cause they are lazy, and Necessity tells them that it " mnat 
be done," Some take it to drive away " tho blues," to drown 
care, and to stiipify sensibility, because tliey have not the 
conrogo to face adversity, and do not dare to snffer. Bnt 
never does this yielding to fear give preponderance to cour- 
age : it excites madness, which is another name for cruelty, 
and the mere mockery of the courage that is wanting; and 
always does the appetite for fermented things increase the 
I>ower of that veiy passion of which it is the slave. 

The inebriate lives in tho very atmoephero that engenders 
suspicion — the putridity of his own breath — in which the 
blow-fly, the crow, and the hog, with all their cowardly ap- 
prehensions, might be deluded into the idea of safety, as in 
the presence of something dead. In such s chamel-hoosc^ 
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lioiv conid it be otherwise tlian that he should liave " the hor- 
rors"? Suapicion, Cowardice, and the apj)etite for fermented 
food and drink, excite each other more and more. The con- 
enmmation is a tragic scene, in which each plays a conapicn- 
oua part, with Cruelty at their head : the title of the tragedy 
is, ^'■Delirium Tremens.''^ 

All madness is cowardice and cruelty combmed, as exhib- 
ited in the insane, and in the history of the drunkard fi-om 
begiDnlng to end. Who does not know of the cruelties in- 
flicted upon wives and children, and the destruction of every 
tender and merciful feeling in the human heart, by an indiil- 
gence of the appetite of which we are speaking J 

There is something natu- 
ral in the fondness of the 
analytical Frenchman for 
substances in a state of de- 
compoeition. As he is al 
ways in the process ot fer 
mentation and ebulhtion, 
it is appropriate that he 
ehonld maUe external mat- 
ters and things correspond, 
and that he shonld ha^ o an 
appetite for tainted meat 
and a taste for wme and 
if we have a coriect ver 
sion of his history, he has 
proved himself suspicious, cowardly, and cruel. "We Bee a 
strong resemblance to the vultme m the preceding portrait, 
Marat, who, on suspicion 
only, and hecanse he waa 
excessively cowardly and 
cruel, caused multitudes 
of his countrymen to be 
arrested, imprisoned, and 
LWJ^'l/ .]■ ')! ' gtiiUotined. His ambi' 

tion was to become a ter- 
ror, and to inspire cowards with awe — the only reverence 
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they are capable of — aud to be thougbt powerM and brave 
iu proportion as lie was faint-liearted and cowardly. The 
countenance of Robeapierro is that of a scavenger, full of ap- 
prehension, meanneaa, and cruelty ; it resembles that of the 
yoang gentleman accompanied by the vultui-e, at the begin- 
ning of this chapter. TLo dog that lovea carrion, and emella 
of it, is always wanting in pluck; and, to make up for the de- 
jiciency, he lives on garbage, and seizes the things that he 
will be thanked for devouring. A resemblance to such an 
animal, as well as to the vulture, is seen in Kobespien-e ; and 
a resemblance to this or any other of the variety of scavengers, 
fits a man to be a rag-picker, rather than a preaident or a king. 
There is such impiidcnce in human nature, or rather in the 
want of it, that people of the character wo have been descri- 
bing pride themselves upom their suspicion, as if thia were the 
evidence of superior penetration and wisdom. The want of 
confidence in othei"a which arises from fear, is self-confidence, 
and this ia pride. It is cowardly to have no faith in the future 
and in things unseen, and to shrink back into the past aa the 
only reality, and thus to remain infants. It was the " reign 
of terror" when France was & nation of infidels; but what 
they are now, and what governs them, wc do not aay, e:ccept 
that they are as fond of baubles as children are : — 

" Fontaatic, frolicsome, and wild, 
Willi all the trinkets of a child." 

It IS as cruel as it is cowardly to doubt a future existence, to 
rely only upon the past, and to believe only in reason and the 
evidence of the senses ; for it seeks to destroy — it aims at an- 
nihilation. The French are like the frog in the well, that 
jumped three feet forward every day, and fell back two every 
night ; for when they have been stimulated to take a step for- 
ward, they wish instantly to return to the past. The reason 
is this : the stimulus that urges them forward is that which 
excites cruelty and madness— the remedy which is sought by 
Fear to soothe its sufi'eringB, and by Skepticism to exalt its 
pride. 




CHAPTER XVIII. 

Theeb are vulgar people who are fond of tracing in the hu- 
man fiice a likeness to the " calf," as we should infer from 
their freqaent application of this epithet to javeniles of their 
own species. "We would inqniro of them if this individual 
looks as if he had been reared 
on miUc, and were now going 
in search of some! If this bo 
so, it is proper that the heir 
Bhonld bo after him, thongh 
following like an humble pe- ' 

tjtioner who despairs of establishing his lawful claim. The 
preceding is a handsome young man, and evidently English ; 
and the English, without distinction of age or sex, are known 
by the general appellation of " John Bull." Bat in this young 
gentleman, whose chin indicates a greater degree of precocity 
than his mouth and eyes, no person who has eat at the domes- 
tic board, where " calves' brains" are served up, can fail to be 
interested. There is delicacy in the expression of his face, 
along with an obtrusive bluntnesB. The degree of obtuseness 
in the features indicates juat that degree of obtuseness in the 
intellect that entitles the possessor to tho allegorical title that 
is applied to him. He owes nothing to instinct, and knows 
nothing at all until experience haB taught him. He is like a 
calf in the Hindnesa of the little instinct that Nature has given 
him ; or in being subjected to the spontaneous action of his 
feelings and desires in a manner that causes him to act ridic- 
ulously. He is loud in hia demands : when he wants any- 
thing, he shows that he can not be denied ; and as to denying 
himself, that is entirely out of the question. He can not even 
wait; he will knock his brains out if what he calls for does 
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not come speedily. The reason is, he is deficient in inetiiict, 
and in the facu!f.y of eelf-contro! ; and hi3 Im-go submission 
yields to the sway of his intense desires, instead of yielding 
to the government of otliers. Hia wants are of tlie nature of 
necessities, and therefore it ia that they govern Lim, and gov- 
ern his'parents also. He is called aelf-willed, when the truth 
ia his passions rule bim, and be ia perfectly submissive. Bnt 
there is a sterner necessity than desire, and to thb ho must 
come at last. It ia punishment! — ob, horrible! — yes, jmn- 
iahment will make him submissive to the yoke. Better late 
than never. Reader, if you doubt of thia being an exact de- 
scription of young EnglishTnen, observe ^r yourself, and yoa 
will be eatisfled that we are right. 

Let us now take a glance at the parents — the John Bolls. 
Here ia the face of an Englishwoman, and it ia seen bow 




much she resomblea the cow ; annexed is a portrait of Hume, 
and we see how much he resembles the male animal. Who 
can not discover by this coantenaoce that the mind ruminates t 
Ton can almost see the regurgitation, and the process of pre- 
paring the food for more thorough digestion. Whoever aita 
down to the perusal of his pages will rise up edified and pre- 
pared to labor. To the traits first mentioned, which exist in 
the mature Englishman as well as' in the yoangster, may be 
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added these : large economy (jon see it ia the double chin, 
and it is largo in hiatorianH) ; great strength (yon see it in the 
obtuseiiesa of the feii- 
tures, and of all the 
members of the body) ; 
and large lovo of en- 
joyment (you see it in 
the lateral projection 
of the outer comer of 
the ridge of the eye- 
brow). The English 
are remarkably econo- 
mical ill domestic af- 
fairs ; they are content 
with small profits, for 
tliey hnsband every- 
thing; and in political ecoiioniy, circumstances considered, 
they are superior to all others. They can show larger double 
chins, more resemblance to the cow and the ox, better hns- 
bandry, and more economy iu every respect, than any other 
nation. They are also strong and powerful, like the ox. Thb 
is indicated by a certain obtnaeness of features that is a me- 
dium between grosaness and effeniiuacy. They are the very 
opposite in this respect of those who resemble the horse. Re- 
finement takes away from that unity which is the foundation of 
strength. All the refinement which the Englishman can receive 
will not make him effeminate. Such is not the case with the 
Italians, who, as will be shown in the next chapter, resemble 
horses ; they have never yet recovered from the effeminacy 
which was induced by the civilization and refinement of their 
ancestors. The vigor and grasp of intellect which characterize 
the English ai-e like the strength of the ox when he exercises 
it in draught, or in pushing with the bom. 

But thongh the obtuseness in the features of the English, 
and the refinement in those of the Italians, indicate opposition 
in character, this opposition is lite that which prevails in mu- 
sic — it is the opposition necessary to harmony : and there is. 
in reality, a remarkable affinity between the English and the 
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Italians. There ia also an intimate relation between the liorse 
and the cow: the latter steals from the former, and values 
and Bayee what the former throws away. The interests of the 
one harmonize with the interests of the other, but they do not 
therefore like each other over and above well, and it would 
be a perfect abaui-dity to hamesa them together I 

The love of enjoyment is another thing in which the Eng- 
lish prove their right to the appellation of John Bull. It ia 
this which gives them tlie air of quietude so like the cow. 
They are indebted to this for the principal share of the gentle- 
ness and gentility that they are possessed of. It is this which 
is so pleasing in the Englishwomen, and which constitutes 
their principal charm ; they are pictures of serenity and do- 
mestic comfort. In the love of enjoyment there is the taste 
for whatever is exquisite — as the flavor of fruit, the fragrance 
of flowers, the softest tones of music, like those of the j£olian 
harp, the most delicate tints, like those of the rainbow, &c. 
Everything beautiful in the English character is connected 
with this; and everything delightful in their works of art, in 
their literature, in their institutions, and in their homes, may 
be referred to it. It places them in a beautiful relation to 
the Italians, as it places the cow in a beautiful relation to the 
horse. 

If the young Englishman presented at the begnmingof this 
chapter was reared on milk, on the opposite page is certainly 
a specimen that is fed on beef. You have only to deprive 
the Englishman of the exquisite love of enjoyment above r&- 
ferred to, and the roughness, obtuseness, vast strength, and 
want of refinement of both the moral and iutelleetual percep- 
tions, stand forth bold and prominent. The " mad bulla" of 
England are famous the world over, and they are the persons 
flcations of a certain class of Englishmen ; bnt the one we 
have here is not mad. He may be an Italian converted into 
a Briton — a horse into an ox: ho is simply gross, sensual, im- 
perious, domineering, heavy and strong, stolid and obtuse, 
ungracious and wanting in sense of propriety ! He answers 
very well to one of the varieties of Englishmen as given by 




•' The milter wbb a stout curl, deep of tones, 
Si);ht large he was i)f iirawn, and eke of bones; 
With shoulders liroad and short — a knob or gnflrr — 
There was no door but be'd. heave up the bar. 
Or break, by running at it with his heoii ; 
His beard, aa auy suw or fox. was red '." 

The OX is the very personification of repnls Irene 88, indl 
cabjd in the size and strength of the spinal marrow, and by 
the extraordinary strength imparted to the mu8c!ea of the 
back. Emerson says of the Englishman, that "the axis of 
his eyes is united to his back-bone." We miderstand by this 
that ho is quick to see whatever he does not like, that his eyoB 
are the sentinels of his repulaiveness, and that with repulsive- 
ness he guards his eyes. The same shrewd observer says : 
"The Englishman is remarkable for his pluck. lie shows 
yon that he means to have hia rights respected. He knows 
just what he wants, and he means to have it. He is sure to let 
it be known if he is not served to hia mind. Still he is not 
qiiarrelsome. Among tlie twelve hundred young men at Ox- 
ford a duel was never known to take place. His self-possee- 
sion is not pugnacity; ho does not wiah to injure others — 
he is thinking only of himself!" This is a description to the 
very life. Even the mad bull lias no animosity, or desire to 
injure anybody : he only wishes to gratify his headlong dis- 
position, the instinct of which is in his horns. 
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It is tlie Engliahman's title to 
makes ^im bo fond of beef, and 




skin and wrinkles of the nock and 
dignity and old age; thelengtli 
of the back-bone ; tho Iodj; 
tail, with the tult at tho end 
of it ; the bra^vny extremities 
and the matchless titreugth ; 
the extraordinary size and 
thickness of tbe neck ', and, 
in the bison, which is a kind 
of ox, the shaggy mane which 
covers it — all proclaim tbe 
right of the English to ideal- 
ize their national symbol into 
a lion — especially as John 
Bull himself, who ia the person 
carnivorous. 

The liking of the English for 
the desh of these animals, and 
themselTes, may be illustrated 



the epithet of John Boll that 
the influence of this kind of 
food upon him increases 
the resemblance. Ho 
wishes his national char- 
acter to be that of a car- 
nivorous ox ; and hence 
the badge of his nation- 
ality, which he chooses 
above all othera, is a lion. 
And the redomblance be- 
tween the bull and the 
lion is very striking. The 
broad, deep, and power- 
ful chest ; the deep, re- 
verberating sonnda that 
swell from it ; tlie grave 
and noble aspect of the 
countenance ; the loose 
face, giving the appearance of 
of the body, and the strength 




intended to be represented, is 

horned cattle, their liking for 
their likeness to the animals 
by the following description, 
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drawn by Dickens : " llio bleesinga of Smitlifleld are too well 
onderstood to need recapitulation ; all whu run (away from mad 
bnlis and pursuing oxen) may read. Any market-day they 
may be beheld in gloriona action. Possibly the mei-ita of our 
slaughter-honaea are not yet quite bo generally appreciated. 

" Slanghter-hoiises, in the large towns of "England, are al- 
ways (with tho exception of on© or two enterprising towns) 
moat numercms in the most densoly-crowded places, where 
there is the least circulation of air. They are often under- 
ground, in cellare; they are eoraetiraes in close hack-yards; 
sometimes (as in Spitalfields) in tLe very shops where the meat 
is sold. Occasionally, under good private management, they 
are ventilated and clean. For the most part, they are unven- 
tilated and dirty; and, to the reeking walls, putrid fat and 
other offensive animal matter dings witli a tenacious hold. . . . 
In half a quarter of a mile's length of Whitechapel, at one 
time, there shall be six hundred newly-slaughtered oxen hang- 
ing np, and seven hundred sheep — but the more tlio merrier 
— proof of prosperity and it's — 

'Ob, ihc rnast beef of EngUnd, my boy, 
The j..!ly oM EnglisTi WDst beef !' 

*'Mr8. Quickly saj's that prunes are ill for a green wound ; 
but whosoever says that putrid animal substances are ill for a 
green wound, or fur robust vigor, or for anything or for any- 
body, is a Lumanity-monger and a humbug. ' Britons never, 
never, never,' &c., therefore ! And prosperity to cattle-dri- 
ving, cattle-slaughtering, bone-crushing, blood-boiling, trotter- 
scraping, tripe-dressing, paunch -cleaning, gut-spinning, hide- 
preparing, tallow- melting, and other salubrious proceedings, 
in the midst of hospitals, chnrchyards, workhouses, schools, 
infirmaries, refuges, dwellings, provision-shops, nurseries, eick- 
beda — every stage and baiting-place in tlie journey from birth 
to death 1" 

There is a trait in the Englishman and the ox so extraordi- 
nary, that it deserves to be taken particular notice of: it is 
submission. The sign of this faculty is the loose fold under 
the throat, and in the ox it is the dewlap. This name reminds 
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ns of the ricli pastures of John Bull, in wliich tbe sign of saV 

miBBtoa laps the dew ^bile the bull grazes. Tlie submisBion 

of the Englishman is graceful in tbe extreme, for it is perfectly 
natural to biin. The dew of his 
yontb is upon it — and be is re- 
markable for the memory of bis 
cbildhood. Hie submission to his 
sovoroigii is of a piece with bis 
bubmission to parental authority; 
and as be was taught tbe one by 
punishment, he needs not that tbe 
other sliould be enforced. Mon- 
archy rests more securely in Eng- 
land tban in any other country, for 
it confides in tbe submission that 
is universally felt and recognised. 
no usurpation, and has therefore nothing to foar. They 
£ free as the people of a republic, and even more so — 
as Authority and Submission 

are on the best possible terms with 

each other, the duty to obey and 

the right to command are united in 

the same character, and it is easy 

for the people to bo one. John Bull 

is a single individual, or the entire 

people, whichever you please: the 

description that is applicable to tho 

one is applicable to the other. In 

their relations with other nations, 

tbcy are like the youngster first described — selfish, imperiooB, 

governed by their own desires, submissive to their o\vn wants, 

yielding to nothing bnt necessity. "When they set their heart 

upon anything, diplomacy to prevent their getting it is mere 

mockery. If tbey are convinced at all, it is against their will ; 

and — 

"A man convinced against his will, 
la of the same opinion still." 

The only argument that can avail with them is force, but of 
this tbey have naturally more than others, and it has been 
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£oned with them by exerciee. Still it is neceaeary to 
give them " change in their own coin," or to " answer them 
according to their folly, lest they be wise in their own con 
ceit." However, it is a good rnle, "Answer not a fool ac 
cording to his folly, lest thou be like him." 

According to Physiognomy, tlie faculties of will lay in the 
cerebellum, along with the passion which Gall assigned to 
that portion of the brain. Tliese, in a sovereign lite Henry 
Vni., and in the animal to which 
he bears a resemblance, are im- 





perative beyond measure, and their external indications are 
BO large as to attract attention. A " bull-neck" suggests the 
idea of a tyrannical disposition, or of irresistible desire, and is 
never spoten of in the way of compliment. To the faculties 
of love and will in the cerebellum the neck is bowed by Sub- 
mission, and they are made more tyrannical than they other- 
wise would be ; they cause that the individaal should act upon 
the principle that " might is right." John Bull shows a re- 
markable obtuseness of the moral and intellectual perceptions 
when the rules of morality are applied to himself; but when 
he takes tlie position of an nmpire — in which case his percep- 
tions are less under the influence of the faculties in the basi- 
lar region of tho cranium, and more associated with exquisite 
discrimination or love of enjoymant — his perceptions arc more 
refined. This ia true of the person whose portrait is presented 
on the following page, and who, from his resemblanco to the 
above, was well suited to cater to the selfishness, licentious- 
ness, and craelty, of that beastly monarch. Cardinal Wolsey 
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and tlie king wlioso baseness lio excelled should go together, 

as tlioy did in sonsnal indulgence, and in tlie love of power, 

_ and in too literal re- 

^^^BB semblance to the ani- 

^^■wf nisls they belong to. 

^K^ yf^^cn oxen draw 

^^^^B^k together in a yoke, 

JK^^^^^^ ^''^y ^^^^ away from 

^^^^^*^^ each other, so as to 

be nnder the necessity of holding each 

other u|). Thia is on account; of their great ropnlsiveness — a 
trait which was mentioned as being a prominent element of 
the English character. It is an exhibition, also, of a sort of 
ox-juBtice — a pulliug in opposite directions, in order to know 
which is the right way. Oxen never know the road ; they are 
kept ill it by pulling against each other ; and they act precisely 
.as if they were iu a perfect state of dubiousness as to where 
they were going to, and as to what step they should take next. 
They see the two horns of a dilemma most distinctly, and pru- 
dently consider which they sLall choose ; and (a yoke of oxen 
being naturally repulsive to each other) the one inclines to 
the right horn and the other to the left. Between the two, if 
the yoke wore not a strong one, it would be pulled asunder; 
and if a thong wore not applied to them, they would not go 
forward at all, Pi-ecisely so it is with the English in all ques- 
tions of law and equity, especially iu a court of justice where 
the right of a question is a difficult point to be decided. The 
result is, that the parties upon tlie opposite sides ara as antag- 
onistic as possible ; and the trial, with all the " gee-hawing," 
and yelling, and thrashing, makes excessively alow progresa. 
If the patient in this case is not in respect to fortune as strong 
as a yoke, he is drawn and quartered, and the lumbering salt 
is stopped for the want of means to go on with it. With this 
peculiaiity of the English we are so familiar, that we take no 
particular notice of it, and do not reflect but that it is as com- ' 
moa to other people as to them. Of course, this spirit of liti- 
gation, growing out of antagonism, is a prominent trait in their 
descendants in this country; but it grows weaker, and ia ex- 
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bibited here much lesa than in England, and now much less 
than furmerlj. 

It ie the trait of character here described that makes the 
Englishman " as honest as a cooper's cow," He must know 





" the right of the case" before he can pronounce judgment ; 
he is particularly anxious to "take the right bull by tho 
homB',"hc endeavora to bold the scales of justice in impartial 
balance ; his fellow-laborer is tho man who oppoaea him, who 
counterpoises him by a weight of argument equal to his own. 
He lovea to acknowledge a mutual dependence. If tho love 
of truth did not bind him to his opponent, be would fall: 
hence he acknowledges a higher dependence upon truth than 
on man, as oxen acknowledge a dependence upon the yoke 
more than upon each other. He submits to truth as the ox 
submits to the yoke; hia faculties of lovo and will are partic- 
ularly submissive and obedient. Thus are those stern, mde, 
barbarian qualities mentioned in the last paragraph, turned to 
harmony with that dolightfiil ti-ait in the English cbaracterj 
the love of enjoyment. 

Let us turn to this, and say a few words upon it before we 
part with the English. The quietness before spoken of as con- 
stituting a resemblance between the Enghshwoman and the 
cow, conceals very often the viciousness referred to in Byron's 
conplet; — 



"If she will she will, yon may depend o 
If she won't she won't, and thero'naa 
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You are not to conclude that it is absent from the character 
because it is concealed, any more than you are to conclude 
that a cow will give down her milk, or will not kick over the 
pail, because she is seen chewing the cud so quietly. But 
there is a gentleness and serenity imparted by the love of en- 
joyment that may even do away with the objectionable fea- 
ture that is expressed by the term " viciousness." In domes 
tic life, in rural economy, and in everything connected with 
the love of enjoyment, the English are admirable ; and they 
show a particular aptitude for everything Italian, or for those 
artistic things that are represented in the horse: and not 
merely do they appreciate these thiligs, but they imitate and 
improve. As the horse has some super-excellent qualities im- 
parted to him by the English, and is a great favorite of theirs, 
so art is fostered and improved, and has a certain quietude, 
softness, serenity, and exquisiteness, imparted to it in Eng- 
land ; and in this respect it is happy there, though it lives a 
more charmed life in Italy. 



CHAPTER XIX. 



We have observed tbat artists resemble horeea. They are 
like them in the lines tbat compose tbe featorea, ia the bear- 
ing of the body, in their 
gait and carriage, in the 
spirit which they mniiifest 
in their motions and thei 
inftiBe into their wort, and 
with whicb also they in- 
spire tlie beholder. The 
Andalusian horse, which 
we see represented below, 
is like an artist painting a 
battle-field, or a storm at 
Bea. With his flashing eye 
be dashes the colors upon 
the canvass ; starts at the 
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creation of his own imaginEition ; bolds, contemplates the 
acene with caution aiid iiride, and then daahea on again ! 
Courage and fear are equally mingled in him: his success 
depends as much upon one na upon the other, and both are 
indispensable. Like the artist, he takes in the whole at a 
glance, and carefully observes the details. And the artist — 
how boldly he dashes abont the lines, like a horse in the 
battle-field ; and yet how cautiously, lest the labor in details 
should not contribute to thfl harmony of the whole, and the 
project should be crowned with defeat 1 "When all is right in 
the surroundings, how confidently he dashes into the midst — 
how full of fire ; and yet how cautious, in the midst of coafa- 
sion and smoke, to keep his place, to he governed by the rein, 
and to preserve the equilibrium between courage and fear! 
As he approaches the hour of his triumph or defeat, what 
great need has he of this union of oppositesi What sadder 
spectacle of fallen pride than a liorse tumbled on hia back 
upon the field of battle! The failure of an artist is quite 
equal to it, to say the least. 

With the horse, courage is inspu-ed by caution, and caution 
by courage : for in the midst of danger from which it is im- 
possible to escape, caution finds no safety but in courage; 
and as courage would rush into danger that might be avoid- 
ed, it excites caution. With the artist, this mutual influ- 
ence of caution and courage is exhibited in a super-eminent 
degree. 

If you would see a strong resemblance to the horse, look at 
those who represent Nature on the stage, as well as at those 
who represent her on canraes. The sculptor is one who comes 
between the painter and the actor, and he, too, bears a strong 
resemblance to tlie horee. The Italians are a nation of artists 
and amateurs. The diUctanti are all Italy, and they may bo 
classed according to the varieties of horses. We fancy that 
the reader will sec a resemblance between the king of Naples 
(Ferdinand II., whose portrait is presented on the following 
page) and the variety which is there also given, in reference 
to which we should be warned not to put our trust in horses. 
He makes a fair show, and is wedge-shaped in front, but ho 
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takea a wide sweep when Le brings up tlie rear. Time was 
when tlie horse had a Roman nose, and waa exceedingly 
warlike ; and he represented the 
Koinana then, as ho represents 
them DOW, Instead of the old 
lioiuan nose, which niled "lord 
of the ascendant," we see now-B- 
days Che " aaddle-backed nose" 





among the Italians as often as among other people, and at- 
tached to a horse as often as to any other animal. The Ro- 
man war-borae, that might well remind you of the slumbering 
lion, you can scarcely distinguish from the miserable cart- 
horee, with the ardor, the spirit, and the fire, driven out of 
him, instead of slumbering like the thunderbolt in the heavy 
cloud. This same horse becomes in after-times the clumpy 
beast of burden, and so it is with the Italian who is overbur- 
dened and poorly fed. 

On the succeeding page, however, ia the picture of an Ital- 
ian female who loves to be useful — who does the much that 
her heart and strength prompt her to do, and no more. She 
is mora noble than the Roman matron who reared her sons 
for war, for she applies tlie same elements of strength to the 
promotion of peace ; and we may say that the animal that 
stands adjoining is more noble than the war-horse, and quite 
as independent. The aspect assures us of the good disposi- 
tion, the willingness to labor, the confidence of good treatment, 
and the constant readiness for service. 

The horee is a form of art. Symmetry is one of his peculi- 
aiitiee ; and Lis motions, like the outlines of his body, undo- 
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late between straight linee and circles. AcUon is character- 
istic alike of the artist and of the horse. No judge pro- 
nouncea upon the merita of a horse 
until he sees him in motion, or, to 

use his own phrase, observes "how 





he handles himself." It may be said also that no amateur 
pronounces upon the merits of an artist until he sees how he 
handles his instmments, or sees his motions described on can- 
vaes or marble. Tlio line of beauty insensibly perceived in 
the gait of a spirited, proud, dashing, hut easy, graceful, and 
obedient horse, ia the result of that perfect union of boldness 
and timidity before spoken of, together with an oven balance 
between weight and lightness, and the symmetry which char- 
acterizes him. The alSnity of the artist for the horse is there- 
fore very great. Among other evidences ia his habit of wear^ 
ing the hair long, thus increasing his resemblance to the ani- 
mal he 80 much admires. It is true also that woman, who 13 
privileged to wear the hair long, ia more symmetrical, more 
graceful, and in every way more artistic, except in boldness 
and originality, than man. She is also a passionate admirer 
of the horeo, and skilful in managing him ; and is herself the 
model of that beauty (see next page) which by the Italians, 
and by all who make pilgrimages to Rome, is sought for in 
the works of the old masters, and in the atmosphere of that 
delightfol conntry. 

The artist owes his artistic talent to an original genius in- 
fused into him from his earliest existence. How often do we 
hear it said that the man who ia not bom an artist can never 
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'become one I Thia shows ibat there can be no true art that 
has not its original in Nature, that does not agree with Na- 
ture, and that does not cite Nature 
as its authority. The child that is 
destined to be an artist is more a 
"child of Nature" than any other. 
In every movement of that wild 
one you see an inspiration of art ; 
and the graceful, curveting, high- 
spirited hoi-se seems moved also by- 
inspiration. In Italian children, 
more than in any other, do you see 
those forms and those motions that 
waken in you the appreciation of 
art, and which cause you to start 
with pleasure and surprise, like an artist when he beholds a 
beautiful landscape, or like a horse, with a look of animation, 
when he comes to the 
brow of a hill, and 
Kees a iine, beantiful 
country spread out 
before him. Laugh, 
if you will — but ob- 
serve, and you will 
find that those sights 
which startle and an- 
imate the spirit of a 
hoi'se are those which 
are the moat interest- 
ing in the eye of an 
artist. Just sucli a curve in the road, just such a clump of 
trees, and just such a honse, as excites the attention of a horse, 
attracts the artist, and ho looks npon it aa the result of an 
inspiration in the mind of somebody. 

Inspiration is, indeed, the origin of art. Nature is a reve- 
lation, but it is only tlie higher faculties in man that are capa- 
ble of regarding it as such ; and art, which is inspired by this, 
ie a revelation in a far higher sense than Nature is. The art^ 
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fill in ^Nature, &a in the fox and the cat, is detestable in liumon 
beinga. It is the province of the higher art to render subaer- 
vient whatever is artful in the natural character. The facnl- 
tiee of imposture, intngue, dissembling, and cunning, are con- 
verted by it into the love of responsibibty, the love of concert, 
the love of ceremony (affectation), and the love of surprise. 
The horse manifests all these faculties in subserviency to art : 
the love of responsibility in carrying hia master safely and 
proudly ; his love of concert in galloping in rank and file, and 
in prancing to the sound of music ; his lovo of ceremony in 
his graceful carriage, which is piirticniarly manifested on cei^ 
omonial occasions ; and his love of surprise in being startled 
at everything extraordinary — more from surprise than fear, 
though caution has macL to do with it, and is one of the things 
necessary to an artist, as before observed. These faculties 
have a higher action in the horse than in other animals, sim- 
ply because it is a form of art, and la subject to a kind of 
inspiration, con-esponding to that of the artist. The dog 
shai'es in the pleasure of his master, and the cock is proud of 
himself; but it can be said only of the horse, that he 
'> Sharea with bis lord the pleeanre and the pride." 

He is not tree, however, as man ia, to change the character 
that Nature gave him, except to a very limited extent. In 
80 far as Nature has i'ailed in making him a perfect form of 
art, he is capable of degeneracy. Horses sometimea *' make 
believe." We have known them to feign lameness (though 
it is only the most miserable kind of horaea that do this), and 
if their skittishness is not sometimes an affectation of fear, it 
ia exceedingly like it. In circosea, horaea are trained to this, 
and there it is certainly tlieatrical, artistic, and intended for 
effect. No other animal, not even the dog or the monkey, 
can play hia part so well. The biting, the kicking, and the 
various equinal passions, are represented upon the stage to 
the very life; and here he ia more admired as an actor than 
the clown himself, who, if he were so disposed, is too perverted 
to represent Nature perfectly. 
Man is capable of making the higher faculties of art sub- 
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BGment to the lower, and by bo doing he renders himself 
ignoble in the extreme. He is base, hypocritical, crafty, in- 
trigning — everything that is 
included in the term "artful." 
Of thisclnsa are highly-accoTii- 
plished rogues and villains. 
Snch men evince e.xtrftordina- 
ry talents for art, and snscep- 
tibility of refinement; and it 
is by means of art thug per- 
verted and profaned tliattbey 





encceed in their wicked duaigua — fur art \s pleasing to all. 
The indications of this evil dispoEilioai in them are the signs 
of the several facidtics enumerated itbove, together with their 
resemblance to the horse. Not unfreqiiently they have clas- 
sic featnres, of exceeding delicacy, like those of an Italian 
heanty ; but in such cases the signs of the moral and religions 
faculties are wanting, and the signs of deception are larger 
than they ehould be. 

To be poaaeseed of superior talents for art Is therefore dan- 
gerous. The talent for acting is perhaps more liable to per- 
version than any other. The danger in this case ts from the 
&ctilty of a£fectat.ion, which in its higher action is love of 
ceremony, or politeness. External politeness is made to ex- 
ceed the internal ; the rites of religion are more than the 
spirit and the power; the profession is better llian tlie life; 
^nppcaraiice of sanctity is made the cloak of wickednesa, 
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and religion ia made finally to consist of nothing bnt forms 
and ceremonies. In connection witli this, the lowest class 
make an exhibition of themselvea for the sake of gain. They 
feign deformities, infirmities, and calamities that have no real 
existence. They make "model artiste" of themaelves, and 
extend their hands for charity with such good success, that 
they are enonraged to continue their profession. To give a 
picture of the Italians, in illustration of the artfii! in contra- 
distinction flora true art, would require more time tKan it 
would be profitable to spend on such a subject. 

One trait of the Italians, growing out of the thousand arti- 
fices they practise upon eaci other, is jealousy and diBtmst. 
Suspicion is said to be a characteristic of the Italians. It is 
BO more from the prevalence of the artificial than from the 
strength of the faculty of suspicion. True art inspires conS 
dence, for it changes the deceitful faculties into the very op- 
positee. Who more than the sculptor and the painter love to 
give a^T'^eable surprises ! wlin more than Italian opera-singers 
Ulastrate the faculties of aSectation and love of concert J By- 
the-by, there are sounds uttered by these Italian artists that 
temind ns of the neighing of a horse. 




Art raises man to the highest pinnacle of perfection. It 
includes education, improvement, regeneration, accountabili^ 
— all that belongs to man as created in the image and like- 
s of hifl Maker. There ia not a wider difference between 
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the horse and the leopard, than tliere is between the artist " 
the highest sense of the term, and one who is artful an ' 
signiog. 

If we were to define art, we 
could not do better than to say 
that it is a reflection of Kature. 
The mind of an artist is like a 
mirror : he throws back an im- 
age of the object that pleases 
him, that others may see it ; for 
an artist sees more than others. 
He contemplates the scene, and 
the result is a reflection like the 
Dagnerreolype — in which the 
Snn, not content with furnish- 
ing subjects for Art, affects the 

rival. Nor is this all. What the artist redecte is oreationf 
and he therefore becomes a creator, taking Nature for his ex- 
ample. This is a higher kind of reflection ; it ia thought, 
reason, poetry, fancy, and imagination. It is the mission of 
the artist to see what others do not see, and then to reflect it, 
that others may share the pleasure and the inspiration. But 
art, by the exercise of reflection, is not rendered independent 
of Nature, The dependence ia <ven greater than before, at 
the same time that the artist is rendered original, and is free 
to depart from the exact form of the objects of the senses. 
Fancy and imagination alone endow him with the largest lib- 
erty, and make htm a very Proteus in the creation of worka 
of art, surrounding him with 

'■ Gorgons and chimeras dire ;" 

but poetry and reason, which are also creative, are bound by 
truth, and governed by the laws of order and harmony which 
Nature teaches. To depart from Nature, would be proof of 
a deficiency of the higher kind of reflection, and wouJd con- 
demn a man to the society of his own creations, which would 
be monsters, and not worth seeing. 

As reflection includes reason, and is the essential of art, 
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the philosopher as well aa the poet must be an artiBt. As the 
horee, too, is a form of art, he may represent the philosopher 
as well aa the sculptor and the painter. The man who e:iceta 
in either of the departments of art is deficient in neither of 
the talents referred to. In this portrait of a sage who com- 
bined them all in a anper- 
eminent degree, and who 
Bays also that the horse cor- 
responds to reason or reflec- 
tion, we observe a resem- 
blance to that animal. We 
see it in the look, the air, 
the spirit that animates the 
connteuance, as well as io 
the position and cast of tli© 
features. lie reminds iis of 
a horse tliat gallops long 
and free, with a distant ob- 
ject in view — ambitious, 
hopeful, confident, pereeve- 
ring — with his eye in the face of the snn, which is the object 
in the horizon toward which he is tending. The bold and snc- 
ceseful discoverer in the unexplored regions of science and 
philosophy is well represented by a horse racing steadily over 
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a tracMesB desert, in which nevertheless his animation never 
fiEuls for the lack of objects of interest. The noblest horse — 
tlie Arab or the barb — will best represent and most resemble 
the man of noblest reason ; and if yon add the wings of the 
eagle, you have a Pegasus that is the fitting emblem of the 
highest style of art, the result of the highest inspiration. 

The philosophic mind, like the artistic, comprehends that 
^' generals include particulars," and draws the outlines of his 
work before he enters into the details. As he progresses in 
the unfolding of Nature, or in transferring Nature to canvass, 
he '' filjs up the picture ;" and his course is as much like that 
of the war-horse under the guidance of the warrior as it is like 
that of the artist. It is described figuratively at the com- 
mencement of this chapter. His bounds being fixed, the 
waves of thought are free ; they have no power to burst into 
disorder and confusion; they are governed by Order and 
Harmony, which say to Season, '' Thus far and no farther, 
and here shall thy proud waves be stayed !" 
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CHAPTER XX. 

One of tbe essential thingB in an artist, and in a work ot 
art, is unity of design. In this consists tlie idea of beaaty, 
whicli the artist perceives, and labors to prodnce. Withont 
it there is confusion and discord, and conseciuentljr deformity 
and distortion, Harmony is essential to unity of design; 
and tbe crowning beauty is symmetry, becanae symmetiy ex- 
presseB unity and perfection, and benee purity — the very 
opposite of adulteration and mixture. Tlie essentials of beauty 
are exhibited in the greatest degree in the human form, and 
in every department of art the highest perfection to which an 
artist can attain is tbe nearest approach to a perfect man 
-which his subject will allow. We ascribe perfect symmetry 
to angelic beings, and wish that we were like them, which 
shows that unity of design is the principle in all things. What 
this symmetry indicates is 'what we should strive to be. It is 
the dictate of cowardice to suppose that — 

" Angel fo-rm* ilo ofiea hide 
Spirits to the fiends allied." 

The counterfeit of pnrity and intelligence is very like the ori- 
ginal, but there are " counterfeit-detectors" in Uie science of 
Physiognomy as well as in other things. The "prince of 
darkness" may throw over his hideous shape some thin dis- 
guises, hut he knows that they only who desire external beanty, 
without the internal, will be deceived thereby. But this, un- 
fortunately, includes all, for we are so selfish as to wish to 
appear better than we are. 

Ab the female is in form more symmetrical than tbe male, 
it is taken for granted that she is the last, best work of the 
Creator ; and the qualities which wc have ascribed to symme- 




try are attributed tfi her in a greater degree than to man. 
The artist derives from her his ideas of what is pore, perfect, 
and celestial. She is more 
fond of beauty than man — 
she is more congenial with 
it, and hence ehe is more 
beautiful. In our illustration 
of this we muBt not descend 
into everything — we must 
confine onraelves to our sub- 
ject, which is the horse. In 
point of symmetry, woman 
has more resemblance to the 
horse than to any other ani- 
mal — and her sympathies 
ehow that there is an inter- 
nal resemblance as well as an external. She !a particularly 
fond of equestrian exercises, and manages a horee admirably, 
better than man does, 
where she has equal 
advantages, as is seen 
I in Persia and in other 
coimtries where it is 
customary for women 
to spend much time on 
horseback. She loves 
the arching neck, and 
bending head, and fin- 
ishedoutline,ina great- 
er degroo than man 
does, for her appreciation of the line of beauty in the horse 
is the necessary result of a higher degree of the same quality 
in herself than belongs to man. Are not the lady and horse 
above in admirable keeping with each other? do they not 
seem to breathe the same atmosphere, and to inspire the same 
spirit? "Would you not place such a lady as that upon such 
a horse ? is there not Bometbiug kindly and responsive in their 
relations to each other! would not the horse feel the wishes 
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of hie rider, as of an animating principle, withont epuT or 

rein 1 and would not the lady sympathize in every movement 

of the hoi-Bo i 
The iatly here has the air of an equestrian more than the 

fonnei', for she prefers a horse that reqtiires " management,'* 
as she herself does, and one that 
moves as this animal does. Cor- 
responding with the external re- 
semblance, you can see that she 




is intellectual, high-minded, independent, and goes strai^ 

forward; full of perseverance and determination; reaching 
forth to the future, not presumptnously, but clinging to the 
past; not jealous, but still ambitious that nothing should pass 
her on the road to fame. 

If tliere is a form in Nature that may symbolize art, and 
furnish the artiat with an ideal from which to trace the lines 
of beauty in creations of his own, that form is the horae. We 
discover the outlines of this animal most in implements of 
labor, particularly of agriculture. In chairs and sofas, or 
whatever is made to recline upon, we see the same form of 
beanty and of use. But in things made to correspond with 
the body in which the soul is lodged — as in vases that con- 
tain the substances that inspirit it, and as in architecture that 
is to the body what the body is to the soul, and as in dress 
that is the clothing of the external man as the form is of the 
internal — we see that the model of beauty and perfection in 
the mind of the artist is the human form. The arts which 
distingnish man from the lower animals are of the two kinds 
we have spoken of — resemblances to the form of the horee, 
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and imitations of the masterpiece of creation. And as the 
works of art first mentioned are the appurtenances of a man, 
along with the vessel that contains his food and with the honee 
and clothing that contain his body, we see why the horee and 
the artist should resemble each other. 

The horse is the standard of heantj by which to compare 
all forms of the aiiima! creation. This ia an honor, tmly. It 
is rendered on account of the eymmetry which hu posseasea 
in common with man. As things symmetrical are hannoni- 
ouB (on which accnnnt mankind are inclined to become one), 
the horse and liis rider are remarkably fitted to each other, 
and present an example of " unity of 
design." Where the two had a spe- 
cial resemblance to each other, they 
would seem blended into one ; and 
hence the centani's, as represented in 
ancientworksofart, had 
a more natural origin 
than th^ mere habit of 
the inhabitants of Mount 
Pelion spending a great 
portion of their time on 
horseback ; for no one 
would think of uniting 
a man and a donkey, 
though the former ehould ride the latter for ever. Mount 
Pelion was in Thessaly, and the Thesaalians were celebrated 
riders ', hence men and horses wore particularly fitted to each 
other, and might be represented as one by those who under- 
stood the principle of symrQetry; and that they were called 
" Centaurs," or " BuII-killers," ia further proof of this, for the 
Theeealians were accustomed to hunt the bull on horseback. 
When the Indians first saw the Spaniards on horseback, they 
saw them as centaurs ; they beheld in the man and the horse 
a single creature, and expei'ience was necessary to enable 
them to diatingnish between them. 

Parts that are symmetrical can not be separated withont 
violence. Even when the spirit has departed, it ia sacrilege 
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to divide the body — much more when the soul, whose unity 
is iudicated hy that of the body, is present in it. It coold 
Dot be permitted to man to commit so horrible a Gacrilege as 
to break a bone of the body of onr Savior. One t'ecls that it 
would be a hind of profauation to break the statue of a perfect 
human form, and hence the immortality of a work of art : — 

"A thing of beauty is a joy for over." 

Unity is something to rejoice in ; it 
i& the attribute of God ; and man is 
created io his image, to be an artiat, 
and to finish the Creator's moat per- 
fect work. 

Let it be understood that art is do 
more " strained" than the " qnali^ 
of meray." There is room for its ex- 
eicise when there is no skill in the 
chisel or the brush. Hence a per- 
son who is not called an artist may have more resemblance to 
a horse than one who is. The highest expression of art is the 
highest beauty to which lie is capable of attaining. Id this 
animal, which we compare with Melancthon, what an admi- 
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rable illnstration of Bymmotry do we behold ! and how this 
effect ifi increased by the appreciation of the line of beauty 
in the action of the animal — in his curveting, his Sexure of 
the joints, hia motion of the lega, hifi holding of the tail, hia 
carratnre of the neck, and last and most beautiful of all, bis 
looking at himself to see the elegance of his form and the 
gracefnlness of his movements 1 This corresponds to that 
which in man may be called scff-exomination — the highest 
action of the reasoning and moral facnlties combined — from 
which proceeds humility instead of pride, true dignity instead 
of arrogance — so nearly do opposite faculties and their signs 
approach each other! 

The horse, by his resemblance to the artist, ia related to 
the sun (which pencils and paints), to every halo, to the rain- 
bow, the morning dawn, and the thousand refleetionB from 
the face of Nature that charm the eye with ihe beauty of 
form and color I The sun's horses are fiery and fleet, and 
could never he driven without reins ; and it has never entered 




the mind of man to snbstitate aeees in their stead. Oxen may 
be yoked to the moon, which ascends the horizon like a loaded 
wain, but the chariot of the sun must be drawn by horses. 
As the difference between the beauty of objects in moonlight 
and of objects in sunlight, so is the difl'erence between Eng- 
lish art and Italian. The former is soft and subdued, and has 
the air of stillness and repose; but the latter presents the 
etrongeet contrast of light and shade, and has all the charac- 
teristics of the garish day. It ia one of the peculiarities of 
the borae, which we have often observed, that a shade in a 
broad sunlight is especially pleasing to him, and it is equally 
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trtie that the cow eiijoj's Lereelf in tbe moonlight much more 

than the boree. 
Tbe fire of genins, the glance that penetrates creation, the 

intellect that searches through all tilings and beboMs high 
and low, coiTespond to Uie 
rays of the snn, and also to 
the boree, in the flash of bis 
eye, and the bearing of hiB 
head, as he flies over tbe plain 
inepii-ed by the lovo of free- 
dom and by the will of a mas- 





ter who breathes a noble spirit like bis own. Is not this horse, 
that resembles Kammohun Roy, and that might pass for one 
of the horses of the sun, a fine example! 

This splendid intellect, this noble soul, bom and educated 
to tbe religion of Brahma, dispelled by its radiance the dark- 
ness of superstition. He laid noble plans for reforming the 
religion of his countrymen, and published a work "Against 
the Idolatry of all Religions." In one of his works occurs 
the following sentence ; " Tbe consequence of my long and 
xminterrnpted researches into religious truth has been, that I 
have fonnd the doctrines of Christ more conducive to moral 
principles, and better adapted to tbe use of rational beings, 
than any other which have come to my knowledge." He ac- 
quired a knowledge of Saoscrit and other languages, that he 
might acquaint himself with ancient and different religiona; 
and having studied tbe Scriptures in Greek and Hebrew, he 
published a work entitled "The Precepts of Jcsns the Qnide 
to Peace and Happiness." 

"In April, 1831, the rajab, accompanied by bis youngest 
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son, arrived in England, where he was received with every 
mark of distiDctiou and respect. In every kind of assem- 
Hsge, religiouB, political, literary, and social, the amenity of 
hifi manners, his distingaished attainments, and his universal 
philanthropy, rendered him a welcome guest; and his advice 
was sought by the English ministers on topics connected with 
the future government of India. He did not, however, live 
to carry into effect the various plans for improving the condi- 
tion of his conntryinen, whose welfare he bad so much at 
heart, iiaving been taken ill while on a visit at Bristol, where 
he eapired in October, 1833." 

A very different ambition from that presented opposite is 
exhibited by these animals, acrabbling to get ahead of each 




other. Tbey are like their masters, or rather like what their 
masters were when they set out in the race — or rather (beg- 
ging tbcii- pardon) tbey are themsekes the masters, and their 
riders resemble them. Il is always su with those who 

"throw loose rein 

Upon the neck of headlong Appetite" — 

the animal gains the mastery. Ic ia a low ambition that is 
indicated by such postures as these : it implies a doubt in the 
actors whether they will be behind or before, which can never 
be said of an artist, or of a man of noble ambition. The am- 
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bition of the man having nothing manly In it fails, while 
that of the horse keepa on. The horse and his rider on the 
right aide reaemhlo each other before, and they on the left 
side resemble each other behind. A jockey picks out such 
^n animal to go to the race ns suits him best, and that animal 
he reaembleB. People who run thoir horses for sport, and 
drive them poor and lame, and break them down, and work 
them till they fall down dead, are, like those two fellows on 
borsebftck, as cowardly as they are crnel ; and the horses that 
are marked to bo the victims of anch have their tails cropped, 
that their torment may be enhanced by the stings of insects. 
The connection between cowardice and cruelty was explained 
in the chapter on the vulture ; and the persons we are speak- 
ing of resemble carrion-birde, and tlieir perverted horses have 
something of the same featnres, It is cnstomary with such 
persons to cultivate crossness and cowardice in their horses 
by special training. They are fond of an impure atmosphere, 
and of fermented drink; and sweating race-riders in a dung- 
hill, to reduce their weight, is an invention worthy of those 
who resemble vultures. They clip the tail of a hoi-se to show 
that he has the talent for "clipping it down" — the chief 
value in their eyes. Out on such artists ! 

We have here presented s quiet liltle pony, that has a good 
^^^^H , master— children of Nature both. 

^^^^^1 J^Bw^S^^ What a suitable horse for this per- 

^^^^r Jhi^^J^?^ ^°^ ^ "^^ ' "^^^ symmetty of the 

L 




pony is diminished by ronndnesB, bnt in this it comports with 
the beauty of youth, as in the features of young Edward VI., 
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wto mnst have inlieritcd thia classic style of countenance (in 
which there ia so much of purity and refineraeiit) from his 
mother, Jane Seymonr, rather than from his father, Hem"y 
VIII. Features like those just given have the promiae of per- 
fect symmetry when the individual has arrived at maturity: 
hence they perfectly satisfy the artist, as do also the outlineB 
of a pony which indicate hia fitness to be the pet and servant 
of a child. 

The resemblance of certain people to asses is too frequently 
spoken of to allow us to pass this animal in silence. He has 





a trumpet of his own, which he will blow if we neglect to 
speak of him. Shakspere has hit at a characteristic trait of 
the person who resembles an ass, in making the stupid fellow 
whom he disguised with an ass's head sayr — 

" Scratch my head. Peas-blossom. Where 's Miistard-seed )" 
And to the question of Mustard-seed, "What's your will i" — 
*' Nothing, monsieur, but to help cavaliero Peas-blossom to 
scratch." For, to tell the truth, the person who resembles an aea 
looks always as if he were sitting np to have his head exam- 
ined, which, of course, implies the necessity of somebody " ait- 
ting up" to examine heads. He has as strong an inclination to 
one as to the other, for he wishes to " do as he would be done 
by." He ia m much like the artist and the reasoner as the 
ass is like the horse, or as the brain is like the face, which 
means simply that they are near to each other — an illustra- 
tion of the principle that " extremes meet," He b for making 
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iiimeelf " tliarough in tbe mdiments ;" requiring eternally to 
settle tbe question Tvhetlier tliere be eucli a thing as a fuunda- 
tion, l>efore lie will cmistint to look at the Bupcretractnre. His 
attention is occupied with the premisea as the ul)ject« of chief 
importance, and Iieiife he never gets beyond them. Ilo will 
not look at reason, though ynt thrust it before his e^^ee ; and 
though a fact as plain lis the noso on a man's face be presented 
to him, he will deny it I 




In contrast with this, we here present a man of lofty reason, 
who resembles u liorse. And is not a lioi-se like this, that 
/ , looks likeoneofAurora'Sjfitto 

resemble an astronomer, a bold 
and original genius, like Sir 
I^aac Newton, one who stands 
as it were in the centre of tie 
solar system, and darts his rays 
thence, and comprehends all the 
rclationeand dej)endencieswith 
the facility and perfection of a 
master? "Would you not place 
such a, horse as that on vantage 
gi-onnd ? lie looks as if lie were standing on a hill, overlook- 
ing " the kingdoms of the world and the glory of them." 
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CHAPTER SXI. 

It 18 fnnny that a certain fowl should receive the good- 
natured diminutive which we apply to a small, pocket edition 
of the Turk, and to tlie country he inhabits. It is not always 
that 8 name is significant, but iu the pvesent instance it is pe- 
culiarly so, for "Turk" and "turkey" are as much alike as 
the characters to which they are applied; and we attach a 
dignity to the fi>rmer, derived from a feeling of reverence, 
while to the Iatt«r we connect the idea of ridiculous familiar- 
ity. The turkey is too much like the Turk (who Beems to be 
entirely unconscious of the position 
in which we have placed him) to 
be teased by an allusion to the in- 
dividual to whom he hears so strong 
a resemblance. He has already be- 





gun to strut, young as he is, and to exercise authority, but 
when he meets with a stronger than himself he is equally a 
pattern of submission. The sign of his extraordinary love of 
command is the muBcuIar appendage at the top of the bill, 
where the sign of command is in the human &ce ; and when 
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the faculty ib in exercise, this muscle is contracted, and when 
it is quiescent the muscle hangs loosely over the end of the 
bill. The activity of the faculty ia accompanied with an ex- 
ercise of attack — a command and a blow — the dicta, "Hum- 
ble yourself, and be my slave !" This is the trait of character 
most remarkable in the Turk. He makes a alavo of evety 
person whom he can forco to acknowledge the right of the 
strongest, and to all others he is submissive to tlie last degree. 
To gratify bis authority, more than to satisfy his lost, he pur- 
chases a large number of wives, for wives in all countries are 
bound to " obey." 

The sign of Eubrnission in the turkey is that fold of sldn 
which everybody has seen hanging down under the throat, 
and which answera to the dewlap in the cow. The Turks are 
like the English in reference to both authority and submission, 
only that in the former these two traits are still more extraor- 
dinary. The government of a sultan and a religion propa- 
gated by the sword are natural to them, and they feel no 
jealousy toward republicaniBin, for the simple reason that 
their country is not the soil upon which it can grow. Tolera- 
tion, therefore, may take root there, and Liberty may find a 
home. 

If the eyo be the " window of the soul," the spirit of the 
Turk must be fond of shadow, for not much light can enter 
ita habitation through such windows as those. There is a 
certain dmwsy dullness expressed in them, like what we see 
in the turkey, especially wLilc young. It reminds one of 
windows smeared with dirt, tbi-ough which midday is con- 
verted into twilight; and the young turkey has an air about 
him well suited to confinti the iuipresaion that it is night 
within, and that ttie inhabitants are sleeping. There is some- 
thing in tbe nature of the Turk that draws the curtains over 
his eyes ; perhaps it is bigotry : at all events he is very indif- 
ferent to light. Houses in Turkey, that make a grand show 
of windows at a d istance, arc found on approach to be biicked 
up in the places where light was supposed to be admitted. 
It is from this disposition in the Turk to make a show of glass 
vrithont the reality, that makes his eye itself a sort of blind 
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window. Certainly he is inclined to receive implicitly what 

Moharamed has told bim, and to bo as thoroughly hoodwinked 

as thia Iiawk is that lie holds 

on hia arm, and abont which 

he eeema to be pronouncing a 

discouree. 

Bnt bis eyes are held a while 
in order that he may eee more 
clearly, and may use them to 
betteradvantage: external light 
and external objects ai-o shut 
out, that he may have the light 
of truth, and may exercise his 
reaeon. When this shall be, he 
will bear a resemblance to birds 
trf powerful wing, as the hawk 
and tho eagle. The gradations 
from tho turkey to the eagle are 
miserable, hard, and difficult. 
First, he will resemble the tur- 
key-buzzard — Uien the stork — 
then the vulture — then the ea- 
gle. But the philosophy of this 
transition we can not stop now 
to describe. Suffice it to say 
that the quality of strength in tho turkey is tough, grasping, 
and firm, and altogether like that of the eagle; and that 
Btrength and vigor of the same nature are characteristic of 
the Turk. 

The poppy is to the vegetable kingdom what the tnrkey ia 
to the animal, and the Turk resembles them both. The tm^ 
ban resembles poppy-leaves, and the head containing the seed 
is like that of tiie Turk. There is a connection between 
"Tnrkey opinm"and the drowsiness of thoee eyes. As sleep 
is more appropriate to children than to grown people, the 
eyes of young tuii(eya are particatarly sleepy; they have not 
waked up yet ; and tho same expression in the eyes of the 
Turk indicates that there is vast promise of something worth 
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seeing for wbicli the eyeBight ia being reeerved, Opinm is 
Baited to the idioayncracy of" the Tnrb, and hence he eaa 
smoke it with comparative impnnity ; and children can bear 
this drug better than adults, for the simple reason that much 
sleep 18 natural to them. If there ia a strong tendency to 
sleep, and the person ia kept awake by pain, an opiate in ex- 
act proportion to the sleepinees does not act as poison ; but if 
it is taken to j^roduce sleepineaa. or simply to subdue pain, it 
ia deadly. If physicians and other people did but know this, 
how much suffering and death would be avoided 1 

The Turk and the turkey rcBemble the Arab and the camel. 
The Turk inclines partly to inhabit Arabia, and of course to 
rule there, for his love of command is as unbounded aa that 
of .the turkey. Yet he receives bis religion from tlio Arab, 
thus acknowledging his inferiority — as the turkey, if be were 
endowed with reason, must needs acknowledge his inferiority 
to the camel, and at the same time deaire to rule him. The 
turkey is slovenly in his eating, as the camel is ; he "gobbles 
down" hiB food, and this manner of eating is to be observed 
in connection with the voice in the person who resembles the 
gobbler. The yoong bird peeps with his voice as well as with 
his eyes ; and the same principle is true of the old bird in 
respect to gobbling, for the eyes are connected with the appe- 
tite for food, and they gobble also. The characteristic of the 
eye, the voice, and the appetite, ia want of discrimination, 
and this is connected with the love of command. In respect 
to his voice, it ia — " Hussle 'em out !" and bia actions at the 
moment respond heartily to this sentiment; in respect to the 
eyea, it is — " Husale 'em about !" a Bentiment to which his 
movements, his display of feathers, and his whole body, re- 
spond; in respect to his appetite, it is — " Husale 'em in I" 
and it is no sooner said than done. 

This is the manner in which the Turk receives and delivers 
his sentiments. In respect to faith, he "eats what is set be- 
fore him, asking no questions, for conscience' sake ;" and 
what he eats he thinks is good enongh for others, and he ia 
sure to offer it to them ; it ia not the love of proselyting, or 
the lovo of command merely, but it it is partly hospitality. 
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that promptB him to do so. In tlie yonng Tnrb faith is more 
blind than in the old ; and the eyes, like the fecalties of the 
mind, are peeping. In this 
portrait of the present enltan 
of Turkey, Abdul-Medjid, 
the eyea are of this deecrip- 
tioQ, resembling those of a 
yonng turkey. From each 
features we might expect a 
great deal if the eyee were 
open, and were not continu- 
ally peeping after their own 
interesta. Tbe young tui^ 
key's voice peepe incesaant- 
ly, and eo do hia eyes, Louis 
Napoleon's eyes are of the 
Bame character, except that 
they are camivorons, and re- 
semble more the eyes of a turkey-buzzard or a stork. 8nch 
eyes can have faith in the dreams of the alchemista, and can 
engage in a search for the philosopher's stone, confident of 
filling coffers with gold and of creating au inexhaustible treas- 
nry, as was the case with the individual last mentioned. 
But let us glance at some of the more obvious, external re- 
semblances between tbe 
turkey and the Turk. 
There is a great abun- 
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dance and looseness of dieee, and freedom of all parte of tlie 
body, and thus a remarkably dowdy appearance, in the one 
biped aa well as in the other. Tlie sort of tippet that hangs 
from the breast of the turkey reminds ns of something pecu- 
liar in the dross of tlie Turk, and the Turkieh cloak and trow- 
sers are amazingly in keeping with the feathers of the tnrkey 
when he displays them to the beat advantage. "We may call 
hira a foolish bird, and say tbat there is no use to call liim so, 
for that — 

" Pride steps in tohia defence. 

And iiUa up all the mighty void of Hnse"— 

and this is true of the Turk. But he is also too proud to be 
mean; he is honorable and sincere; he eschews cunning and 
hypocrisy; you see no cunning in either the turkey or the 
Turk. If be is in power, he bids defiance to all the world. 
It is only when his challenge is accepted that he acknowl- 
edges a superior. But he does not fight. The moment he is 
not the master, ho is the slave. He has the highest possible 
respect for "the powere that be;" so that he has a certain 
" sublime port" about him whether be be the sultan or not. 

Among the many excellent traits of the turkey wo will 
mention only this, the instinct to cure disease. lie is a doc- 
tor, and all the young turkojs that are bom in a state of 
nature have to be dosed and drugged before they can 

■• Wheel about, and turn about, and do jiut ao. 
And every tinie they wheel about jump Jim Crow" — 

for this kind of exercise 
makes people sick, and 
the tnrkey practises up- 
on the principle that an 
ounce of prevention is 
worth a pound of cure. 
The doctor we have on 
the opposite page is not 
a juvenile turkey : the 
" windows of his soul" 
not a Turk, bnt he ia like one, and wears a 
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turban from a sense of what is bocoming to bim, or ft-om nat- 
ural cboice, and lie looks enongh lite the turkey to be aaid 
to have a strong family like- 
ness to that bird. You maj 
be eare that he is a good 
physician, that he has very 
great desire to be honored 
and to " render honor to 
whom honor is due," and 
that he is exceedingly hon- 
orable. That be is proud, 
and would make the cow- 
ardly staves tiemble, and 
that he is so ambitious of 
esteem that he is the first to 
Bettheexample,ortodohim- ' 
self reverence, and that he 
is not afraid to solicit the honor he is entitled to, can not be 
denied ; but he endeavors to merit the grand object of hia 
desires, and that gives bim an unasual degree of merit, so 
that those who see his good qualities overlook his egotism, 
and consider his pride and vanity as spots on the enn, that 
diminish nothing from the splendor of bis beams. Who could 
expect anything contrary to this in the man who resembles 
the turkey, or, what is very nearly the same thing, the Turk! 
By wishing to resemble the great and honorable, he pays 
fliem a compliment, and bimsolf too. 
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CHAPTER SXII. 

The turkey has a rival. The peacock can outvie him in 
flplendor, but not in pride ; in vain-glory, but not in ambition 
to excel. That the dispositions which are prominent in the 
peacock have their scat in the human breast, has been too 
often observed to require a formal argument iii proof of the 
assertion. "We shall therefore proceed to the comparison of 
certain persons with the peacock aana ceremonie. WhoeTer 
resembles this bird ought to possess qualities worthy of admi- 
ration, and also an extraordinary degree of the love of admi- 
ring and of being admired. No one need be told that in the 
toarBore and entire air and manner of this lady there is an 
imitation of the peacock 
— the skirt flows behind 
in an ethereal beauty 
that is better imagined 
than represented in ink, 
and that will admit of 
no comparison but to 
the tail of the peacock ; 
the neck and cheatseem 
glistening with varied 
hues, as they tnm to 
catch the raj's of the 
8un in different direc- 
tions ; the head is wor- 
thy of a queen, and the 
eye is heavenly. This, 
at least, is the idea intended to be conveyed. In every part 
of the peacock there is something delectable ; his flesh waa 
as highly pleaaing to the epicurean tastes of the Romans as 
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his external appearance ia pleaei^ig to the artistic tasto 
moet polished and refined. 

Those who cnltivate the appearance and manners of the 
peacock, possess the same traits of character — the same im- 
pulses, motivee, and promptings — modified, of course, by the 
faculties that are peculiarly hunaan. The heauty which but- 
rounds them is an outbirth of an innate appreciation of the 
beautiful, together with the love of self; and hence tbey ad- 
mire it with the fervency of self-love. In other words, they 
admire nothing so much aa themselves : thoy are filled with 
vanity, and they believe that tbey are equally admired by 
others; or, if not, they desire to be, and they do all in their 
power to eclipse the beauty of every other object. They vie 
with each other for the reason that there would be no glory 
without conquest ; bnt they are too conscious of their power, 
and admire themselves too much, to feel any great degree of 
jealousy for a rival beanty. Peacocks vie with each other, 
and there is a sort of self-love in this, for together they form 
a galaxy of stars, the glory of which is the property of each, 
60 that each one may boast of tlie splendor of the whole as if 
it were his own. This is a degree of refinement of self-love, 
however, to which the literal peacock is incapable of arriving, 
and for this simple reason : in this degree of selfishness there 
is the opjmrtunity and the demand that man should Jove his 
neighbor as himself. What a beautiful superstructure, then, 
may be reared upon a resemblance to the peacock ! what a 
magnificent temple of homanity I Bnt we shall see more of 
this by-and-by. 

It is evident enough that there are very many people who 
resemble peacocks ; but the resemblance in physiognomy 
which indicates the resemhlanco in character is not easily 
described. The most expressive things are the most inex- 
pressible. Besides, it very frequently happens that the per- 
son who roBembles the peacock loses himself in dress and 
equipage, like the peacock in the splendor and magnificence 
of his plumage. Nevertheless, there is to be discovered a 
similarity in countenance, particularly in the eye. In the 
following portrait of a Persian the resemblance is expressed, 
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not only in the features, but in a look that ia inexpressible, 
except bj the idea that is convoyed of this mogDiBcent fowl. 




The fashion of that beard more, even, than the quantity, re* 
minds us of the words, "Thou hast more hair on thy chin, 
than Dobbin, my fill-borsc, l»aa on his tail." Wliat could be 
more pencock-Iike than the nose, the eyes, the softly-feathered 
head, and even the beard spreading all around, like rays, and 
dyed according to the taste of the owner? And if bo much 
can be conveyed in an engraving, how much more might bo 
done with colors 1 The Persians, be it observed, are in the 
habit of staining their beards, and in one stage of the process 
it is a brilliant red, in which stage the vulgar class prefer to 
leave it. The Persians aro, in fact, wonderfully like the pea- 
cook in character and externals. Whatever comes to us from 
Persia conveys this impression. Their fabrics, in the quality 
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of tbelr conBtniction, and in tba form and color of thoir fig- 
oree, are like the head, neck, body, and tail, of ttio peacock, 
and ontvie those of every other country ; all things together, 
they are magnificent in the extreme. The PersianB are de- 
lighted with positive colore, ^nd with the bold, glaring, daz- 
zling, glittering effecte that are produced by them, in contra- 
dietinction from the neutral tinta, which they have no tasto 
for. They rival the peacock in the wide field which they 
demand for the display of their persons, in the splendor of 
their attire, and in everything that surrounds them. 

In every country, those who resemble the peacock riTal 
their beaa-ideal in the circumference of their ekirtB, and in 
the train they carry behind them. The peacock elevates his 
tail, or depresBea it, according to his caprice ; and soinetimea, 
when he lives in town, where he is a miserable bird, he trails 
it in the dirt : and so it is with those who resemble him. Aa 
to sweeping the ground with beauty that ia fit to be elevated 
among the stars, it ia indispensable to those daws that borrow 
the tail of the peacock in order to be fashionable, and have 
DO power to elevate it. But the person who resembles the 
peacock should not defile his garments. He is worse than 
the pretender if he does, because he is capable of higher 
things. It is worse to profane heavenly things than to act 
the hypocrite ; and the person who resembles the peacock, 
and understands the correspondence of its plumage, is capa- 
ble of a lower degree of degradation, venality, and crime, 
than the person who does not. 

The distinguishing features of the Persians are all inclnded 
in their resemblance to the peacock. The fondness for ex- 
travagaQt display implies a love of riches, for the reason that 
these extravagances require wealth, and are termed rich and 
coetly. Diamonds, gold, and gems, the property of the 
wealthy, form an essential part of this splendor and magnifi- 
cence. The Persians have a passion for these things. The 
means for gratifying it can come by no natural process, but 
must be obtained by some diabolical incantation, or by the 
help of some " good genius that turns everything into gold." 
They are properly limited to a few ; and when vast numbera 
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have the deaire for princely wealtli and splendor, ae is the 
case in Fereia, they resort to dishonest, artful, magical con- 
trivances, to gain their end. As a matter of course, all of 
them have the ambition to be conrtierB, and to get as near to 
royalty as pos&ible. Courtiera in Persia are very numcrons, 
and of this class Mr. Fraser says : " Dissimulation and flat- 
tery are tbeir chief study ; their minds are occupied with in- 
trigue, and their time in amassing, by the most flagitious 
methods, that wealth which their extravagance requires." 

Poverty must necessarily accompany this extravagance and 
this unnattii-al production of the means of gratifying it. The 
Persians spend everything upon their backs, and therefore 
their wealth is superficial, and its influence is of short dnra- 
tion. Their income is never equal to their fondness for admi- 
ration, and falls as far below their love of splendor and parade 
as their heads fall below the rainbow in tljc sky, or as much 
as the noddle of the peacock is beneath its tail when the lat- 
ter is elevated to an imitation of the rainbow. They run in 
debt, they borrow, they substitute tinsel for gold, they cheat, 
and they steal, all for the sake of " keeping up appearances," 
They prey upon each other ; a display of wealth is a tempta- 
tion to a stronger to come and seize it : hence they are divided 
between a desire of displaying whatever wealth they may be 
possessed of and a fear of losing it. They complain of pov- 
erty, at the same time that tliey make a show of the opposite, 
wishing to keep their neighbors in a state of dubionsneea as 
to the real state of their finances. But their love of dazzling 
the eyes of beholders is bo great, that the poverty they com- 
plain of is as sure to come aa the glories which the peacock 
displays are sure to fall. It is only when " riches take to 
themselves wings and fly away" that they shine in all ttie 
lustre and beauty which the Persian so greatly admires. 

"As birds 

When mounted on tliB wing, their gloasy plnmes 
Expanded, ibine with azure, green, and gold, 
So btesAinga brighten as they take their flight." 

And the Persians would do nothing to lessen the brigbtneaa 
of those blessings which they so ardently crave. Says Char- 
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din : ^^ They are the greatest spendthrifts in the world ; they 
can not keep their money : let them receive ever so much, it 
is immediately spent. Let the shah, for example, give one 
of them fifty thousand or one hundred thousand livres, in fif* 
teen days it will all be disposed of. He buys slaves of either 
sex ; seeks out for mistresses ; sets up a grand establishment; 
dresses and furnishes sumptuously; and expends at a rate 
which, unless other means present themselves, renders him 
speedOy penniless. In less than two months we see our gen- 
tleman commencing to get quit of all his finery : his horses 
go first ; then his supernumerary servants ; then his mistres- 
ses ; then, one by one, his slaves ; and, finally, piece by piece, 
his clothes.'' 

Thus suddenly rises the tail of the peacock, like a halo of 
glory, and thus fades the glory from the sky when the pride 
that caused it has expended it^lf in the accomplishment of 
the grand design I And this is not regarded by the Persian 
as a misfortune, for it is natural to him. The rising and falling 
are in proportion to each other : — 

" As well expect eternal suns and clondless skies** 

as that such a tail as the peacock possesses should be con- 
stantly elevated, or that such a fortune as the Persian delights 
in should be for ever in the ascendant. The base interpreta- 
tion of the doctrine that '^ he that exalteth himself shall be 
abased, and he that humbleth himself shall be exalted," is 
exhibited in the Persian. Alternations of humility and pride 
are natural to him ; but as his humility is the result of his 
pride, and as his pride is not based upon humility, he is too 
literal in his resemblance to the peacock, and is no illustra- 
tion of the heavenly things which the beauties of the peacock 
correspond to. The splendor that surrounds him is bom of 
prosperity and adversity, as the rainbow is bom of sunshine 
and shower ; and its height is in the brief interval between 
the extremes of each, as the hues of Iris are most beautiful 
when the mists are thin an<f the sun is descending. His de- 
lights are the product of the union of opposites ; and as pros- 
perity and misfortune are the mutual causes of his happiness, 
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he has a sort of filial affection for tliera both. This is one of 
the reasons why he represents himself on the one land to be 
poor and miseraBle, and on the otber to be "rich, and in- 
creased in goods, and in need of nothing." He has no senai- 
bility to disgrace : he can plead poverty as a recommendation 
to favor aa easily as he can present beauty as a claim to it. 
He is as mean tn bis humility as lio is arrogant in his pride. 
He is doinoraliEed by tlie government more than by his own 
degree of the peacock propensity, for those who are in power 
have this propensity in greater excess than the governed, 
Says Mr. Fraser : — 

" A minister or governor offends the shah, or is made the 
object of accusation, justly or unjustly. He is condemned, 
perhaps unheard; his property is confiscated; his slaves are 
given to others; his family and wives are insulted, perhaps 
given over to the brutality of grooms and fcroshes ; and his 
person is maltreated with blows, or mutilated by the execu- 
tionep'e knife. Nothing can be imagined more complete than 
such a degradation; nothing, one would imagine, could be 
more poignant than his anguish, or more deep and deadly 
than his hatred and thirst for revenge. Yet these reverses 
are considered merely as among the casualties of service, as 
clouds obscuring for a while the splendor of courtly fortune, 
but which will soon pass away, and permit the sun of pros- 
perity to shine again in its fullest lustre; and experience 
proves that these calculations are correct, for the atonn oHen 
blows by as rapidly as it cornea on. Koyal caprice receives 
the suiferor again into favor ; his family is sent back to him, 
with such of his slaves as can be recovered ; and his property, 
pmned of all dangerous exuberance, is returned, A bath 
tnoltittes his bruised feet ; a cap conceals his cropped ears ; 
a khelut covere the multitude of sins and stains, and proves 
a sovereign remedy for all misfortunes ; and the whitewashed 
culprit is often reinstated in the very government be had lost, 
perhaps carrying with him a sentence of disgrace to his aac- 
cessor, to whose intrigues he owed his temporary fall," 

Could such things exist in any other country than Persia, 
or ho eaid of any other people than of those who resemble 
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peacocke ? The FerHiana are so inseDBlble to diBgrace, that 
" to give the lie directly ie not deemed an insult, ^Sen du- 
rough ■uf/P (' It is a lie*) is as common an expi'ession, used 
witbont offence from one Persian to another, as ' Gou khour<r 
(' He lias eaten filth,' etiuivalent to ' He has lied') is in speak- 
ing of another, even in the highest ranks." It is imposaible 
that insensibttity to disgrace alone could account for this: it 
is to be accounted for partly by the fact that lying is natural 
to thera by virtue of their resemblance to the peacock, which 
implies a love for " false and decepti vo appearances." — " Be- 
lieve me, for, though a Persian, I am speaking truth," is a 
common exclamation to those who doubt their veracity, "What 
is this but a profession that a Pei-sian has a Tight to speak 
falsehood ? And so he has, if he is to resemble the peacock 
literally. Who does not see in the heavenly hues and deli- 
cate fringes of that sweeping train Homothing supernal, and 
does not transfer them in his imagination to a being far more 
worthy of thera than this foolish, good-for-nothing fowl ! The 
man who imagines that he is that person, and attempts to 
rival the peacock, deceives himself, and blazons a falsehood 
before the eyes of all who see him. He deceives himself and 
others with the idea that he is a superior being : thus he adds 
profanation to falsehood. If he can be gnilty of the former, 
it is not strange that he will as readily admit that he is a liar 
ae anything else. 

"Where everything ie outside show, what can there be of 
worth within? How hollow-hearted, vain, tickle, and capri- 
cioua, the people must bo who resemble the peacock, and who 
do not convert this i-esemblance into a coiTcspendence of the 
graces which the most exquisite beauty consists in ! Lavish- 
ing everything upon external accomplishments, intent npon 
enlarging his dimensions, cutting a wide swell, and requiring 
room for his dress as the peacock does for his tail, the Persian 
must of necessity be heartless, coarse, and vulgar. He ex- 
erts hia utmost to convert himself into the form of a bubble 
that 18 transparent, beautifully colored, and is sure to burst. 
Voatnesfi and splendor are the thoughts that occupy him, and 
they vastate liim of everj-thing pure, refined, and noble. Ton 
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can Bee the peacock strut in his logs, solar effulgence in hie 
body, and unbounded Belf-admiration in bis eye. Snch a 
body is formed to cre- 
ate a vacuiiiii, and to 
draw eveiTtbiiig after 
it, OB with his tail the 
great red dragon drev 
down the third part of 
heaven, and the etara, 
in imitation, it may be, 
of the peacock ! 

The reseinblance of 
the Persian ladies to 
tbeir embodied divinity 
is as litciral as that of 
tlie men. Tbi^y are un- 
Bcrupiilona in painting 
their faces — using va- 
rious colors for tliat pur- 
pose — and stain their 
nails with henna, and 
print fanciful tigareson 
theii" persons bj tattofr 
ing, besides setting the 
example of that kind of 
dress that is appropriated chiefly by females who are destitnte 
of modesty and virtue. If the men are coni'se and vnlgar, 
the women are more so, for the pervereion is greater. "They 
are utterly wanting," says the lastraentionod authority, " in 
all that delicacy of sentiment and language which ia the 
charm of females in more refined conntries; and, ignorant of 
what we consider propriety, they express themselves on all 
subjects with disgusting groasness." Their passion for exter- 
nal beauty is like that of the peacock : it ia no proof of a love 
of that which this beauty conceals, and which it is intended 
to express. The peacock, with his beautiful plumage, ia a 
vulgar bird, and is regarded with disrespect. The reasoa 
why the pheasant and the bird of paradise are not so regarded 
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is that thoy make no display of their attractione, but wear 
tiiem modestly, and thn8 graceftilly, like one who is made 
more conspicnoua by her licanty tLaif she desires. In a bird 
that 6bows his feathers as if ho were admiring himself in x 
glass, and were practising manners before it, the glancing 
and varying hnes remind lis of fictlcnoea and insincerity, 
They indicate something imworthy of confidence, and which 
therefore it is not possible to feel nn affection for. The pea- 
cock race are admired, but not loved. They arc arrogant and 
overbearing when they have the ability to be bo; and when 
they have not, they are as polished in manners, aa lively and 
acnte, as mild and coniteons, as they are deceitful and trcacb- 
erons. Snch is described to bo the character of the Persian 
court; and when we see the peacock displaying himself, we 
receive an impression of corresponding diepoaitiona and quali- 
ties in the bird. 

The peacock is beautiful in the extreme, and is regarded 
with extreme admiration. But the extreme of beauty is the 
most external ; it is the least substantial, and the farthest re- 
moved from love, which is the centre ; it has no sensitiveness, 
no tenderness; it is destitute of heart and soul; it is fading 
and transitory ; it is driven forth to the outskirts ; it is just 
upon the borders of Cimmerian darkness; and its '^passing 
away" is represented in the extreme beanty of the extremity 
of the long tail of the peacock. What, then, must be the 
character of those who spend their lives in admiration of the 
extreme of beanty ? Their souls are spent, wasted, in the 
object of their lives; and their lives are wasted ; and they 
expire in darkness. Vying with others in dress and in mere 
brilliancy of eyes and complexion, admiring themselves su- 
premely and seeking the extreme admiration of others, court- 
ing flatteries and delighted with adulation, they are the vic- 
tims of those whose tastes arc as superficial and whose pro- 
fessions are as hollow na their own ; and in the specioos ap- 
pearance of love, purity, sincerity, devotion, and honor, they 
Bufler an entire loss of them all. 

If this be so, what becomes of the principle that external 
beanty corresponds to internal) If internal beauty shows 
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itself in beauty of the outside, how is it that the Persians, 
the Circaaaiane, the Georgians, and others that might be men- 
tioned, are not better? *Why was the beautiful toarchioness 
de Brinvlllier such a fiend incarnate I Byron haa sKid, Bome- 
\vhat spitefnllj and aoraewhat truly: — 

"Your thief looks in the crowd 

Exactly like the rest, or rather better; 
'T is only at the bar, or in the dungeon, 
That irise men know your felon by his features." 

It ahould be observed, however, that in all these cases men 
are not gnided by a knowledge of the aigns of character in 
thb face, bat are captivated by the extreme of beauty, which 
consists of " falao and deceptive appearances," and are such 
as are discovered in the peacock. Besides that, those who 
resemble this bird have great power of art, as those have 
who resemble the horse ; nnd as the highest art is perfection, 
or the extreme of beauty, its perversion is the extreme of 
falsehood and deception. In nil nature, the beauty we are 
speaking of is unaubstanti al and idle — as in the rainbow, the 
flower, and the butterfly. A sunbeam glancing on water, or 
darting through crystal, la not the index of a soul ; the greater 
the distance of an object, or the more extreme, the more de- 
ceptive is its appearance. "We are sure to be taken by peo- 
ple at a distant view of them, or when tliey make their fimt 
impression upon us through the medium of some disguise ; 
but wo find afterward tliat — 

"'Tis distance letiJa enchantment to the view, 
And robea the n 



or, as to the diaguises, and to bo nioru particular as to the 

traits of character we discover — 

" So the blue aninmit of some roooniain height. 
Wrapped in gay clouds, deludes the iliatnnt sight ; 
Bai OS with E*2ing eyes we draw more near, 
Fades the false scene, and the rough rocks oppeor." 

But we are very likely to ascribe the deception from this 
cause to the object itself, when in fact the object makes iio 
pretensions to be anything but what it really is, and the de- 
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ceptioQ lies in onrselves and iu the circtunstaaces. Besides, 
tbe object at Land may be far better than the " falee scene" 
which we admired at first ; bat diBappoiiitmcnt or pride may 
prevent us from acknowledging this, and thus many a worthy 
person is injured and abused to hie face by those who admired 
him at a distance. 

The exterior beauty which corresponds to the interior, and 
by which we can read the character, is something intrinsic, 
at tbe same time that it is exterior; whereas, the extreme of 
bcanty that we are speaking of is extrinsic, superficial, or less 
than that, a mere gilding of tiie surface. By the interior we 
mean the soul, and by the exterior the body {inchiding the 
signs of all the faculties), which is an index of the former : by 
the external we mean the hne and complexion, the garments, 
the raannetB, and the external accomplishments; and by the 
internal we mean something more excellent than the soul — 
something central, the index of wLich is the higheet and most 
transcendent beauty. Thna heaven is within, and bearcn is 
above. The sky, where the azure, the gold, and everything in 
ihe plumage of the peacock, are most displayed, b heaven, and 
he:iven is within the soid ; it is there that man may liold com- 
mnnioa with God and with angels, and yet the dwelling-place 
of these is above, in the region of that extreme beauty which 
is paradise, in like manner as the sonl is in the body. How 
sweet and wonderful 1 how intensely we realize it, and yet 
bow incomprehensible it is! 

The resemblance of the Persians to the peacock fits them 
for the highest perfection to which human beings can aspire. 
But they attain to the very opposite. " Pomp and ceremony 
are the delight of all Persians, They fonn, in fact, a part of 
the system of government, which is considered indispensaljlo 
to the maintenance of authoiHty. They term the gorgeous 
magnificence that surronnds their kings and rulers the ' cloth- 
ing of the state.' — 'Ton may speak to the ears of others,' 
was the reply of an intelligent native to an Englishman's re- 
mark on this subject, ' but if you would be understood by my 
countrymen you must address their eyes.'" So says a de- 
acriber of the history and manners of tbe Persians ; and we 
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suppose that tliere ia Bome connection between the eubstitn- 
tion of ejcB for ears, just alluded to, and the eyes which 
appear in the exta-emity of the tail of the peacock. 

When the peacock displays his charms to the admiring 
spectator, it is easy to see in his stiff, formal, stately, and ma- 
jestic aspect, the intiyition to astonish and ovei-power, and 
the assumption of a superiority that commands everything to 
bow before it. The perfect parallel of this is in the Fersian 
conrt, as will appear from the following description: "The 
importance of individuals and of kingdoms is measured among 
them by the degree of show which ia displayed, and of the 
attention which is exacted by their envoys. If on embassa- 
dor assume gi'cat dignity, the nation he represenla is believed 
to be wealthy and powerful. If he enforce deference, and 
resent the slightest neglect, his sovereign is considered a 
mighty potentate, and wortliy of friendship and respect. 
Hence the diplomatic abilities of a royal representative are 
measured by the obstinacy with which he resists any medi- 
tated encroachments, or contests a point of form at bis recep- 
tion, rather than by the firraneea with which he conducts a 
difficult negotiation, or the wisdom he exereises in establish- 
ing a treaty. 

" The ceremonies of the court of Persia are, in fact, a sub- 
ject of the most minute study and attention. When the 
shah is seated in public, Iiis sons, ministers, and ctMftiei^, 
stand erect in their appointed places, their bands crossed 
upon their girdles, watching the looks of their sovereign, 
whoso glance is a mandate. If ho addresses an order or a 
question, a voice is heard in reply, and the lips of the apeaker 
move, but not a gesture betrays animation in his frame. 
Should the monarch command him to approach, the awe be 
affects to feel permits him not to advance imtil the order has 
been several times repeated; and those behests are always 
enunciated in a deep, sonorous voice, and in the third person 
— the ahah saying of himself, 'The king commands' — 'The 
king is pleased,' while bia attendants usually address him as 
^ Sibleh AUuTn^ {the oh ject oftho world's regard I) and preface 
their reply by the words ' May I bo your sacrifice I' 
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" "When a foreign erabasBador arrives, the conrt aBBnmes 
its most golemo aspect, and its resources are taxed to dazzle 
the stranger as well by magnificence as tho exhibition of un- 
controlled power. As he approaches the royal residence a 
deep silence prevails : the men stand like statues ; the horeea 
themselves, as if trained to soch scenes, scarcely move their 
heads. 

*' The envoy is received in a small apartment by one 
of the principal officers of government, -(vho, after a delay 
more or less protracted according to the honor intended to 
be paid, leads him to tho hall of audience, where the sover- 
eign, clothed in glittering apparel, sits on a tlirone covered 
with jewels, A garden, divided into parterres by walks, and 
adorned with fluwere and fountains, spreads its beauties be- 
fore the ample windows. Twice is tho stranger called upon 
to bow before the king of kings ere he approach the presence, 
to which he is marshalled by two officers of state with gold- 
enamelled wands. His name and country are announced, 
and he is commanded to ascend. Arrived near the throne, 
the deep and solemn voice of the sovereign utters the gracious 
^Koosh Atnedeed, P after which, retiring to his appointed 
place, ho receives permission to be seated." 

Before closing this subject "Jet us look at it in its more 
favorable aspect. The beauty we are speaking of is paradisi- 
acal. It is not for mortals to clothe themselves in the livery 
of heaven, except as the wedding-garment that is indispensa- 
ble to their admission to angelic society. Like the bride, 
they must have made themselves ready before they can enter 
the heavenly mansion ; there must be none suffering for the 
necessaries of life, much less must they obtain heavenly robea 
at the expense of bread and of comfortable garments for tho 
poor. Admiration must be gratified in tlie beauties of the 
sky and earth, in golden sunsets, flowers, insects, birds, all 
things that Nature ^laa provided for all, and every object 
that Art has created for humanity. The peacock and tho 
hnmraing-bird are fond of flowers, but the diff'erence between 
them is as the differenco between an animal characteristic 
and a human : — 
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" Self-love and Reason to one enci aspire. 
Pain tbeir aversion, pleasure their desire; 
Bat eager that its object would devour. 
This taste the honey, and not wound the flower.'' 

The peacock devoiifs the object, and ia therefore a danger- 
ous ornament in a flower-gardeii. Not so a human being, 
unless he be totally depraved. The Pei-aiane are fond of 
flowers, not merely as ornaments, but as the signs of spiritual 
beauty, and as associated witli feelings of humanity and re- 
finement. They have a festival, of which the following is a 
brief description : — 

"Tlie feast of the vernal equinox, the new-year of the an- 
cient Persians, retains its iujportance in the reformed calen- 
dar, in spite of religious changes. On the birthday of the 
young Spring, when all Nature rejoices (and in no counti-y is 
the ti'ansition from the gloom of winter more rapid and de- 
lightfiil than in Persia), the shah, by ancient custom, proceeds 
from his capital, attended by the ministers and nobles of his 
court, and a large body of troops, to an appointed place, 
where a magnificent tout is prepared, having in it the throne 
of state. The ceremonies commence with a grand review; 
tribute as well as presents from the governors of prorincoa, 
from the ofBcere of state, and from all who are entitled to 
stand in the presence, are laid at the feet of his majesty. A 
week is thus spent in feasting and joy." "Where else ia the 
wide world is "May-day" kept in such a style as this ? There 
is a sacrilegious element in it in the form of royal selfishoeBfl, 
but we see in it a how of promise for the Foi'sians. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

These two beada, the one of a celestial and the other of a 

terrestrial genius, convoy to tia the idoa of congenial Bpirite. 

Judging from the expression and contonr 

of the face, and fi'om the similarity in 

dispoBition, lieaven 

and earth are not 

80 far apart as ma- 
ny suppose. China 

is favorable to the 

production of just 

such a character 
and physiognomy aa we see here. The Log of that country, 
in tlie eetimation of those who kno^v how to distinguish a liog 
from a shark, is the perfection of beauty and excellence. The 
beat point in the character of a hog is not a ravenous disposi- 
tion, but simply a taste for anything and everything — an un- 
bounded appetite, perfect digestion, ami gi-eat tendency to 
grow fat. The hog-fancier is one who perceives the uses of 
the hog, and from these derives his knowledge of -what the 
beauty and excellence of this animal consist in. We need 
not go far to find out the origin of our ideas concerning the 
beautiful : it is simply utility. "When a person studies the 
points of beauty in a hoi-se, an ox, a hog, a camel, a iiegiti, 
an Irishman, a dancing-master, or any other living being, he 
will see that his ideas of beauty vary with the several uses to 
which they are severally adapted. The highest beauty is the 
highest use. 

Now the comeliness of the Chinese is in remarkable agree- 
ment with that of the hog. Are not those half-closed, drowsy 
eyes, as seen in the portrait on the following page, a striking 
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element of ChincBe beauty ? Can joti. not easily imagine 
that, exhibited in their perfection as they are in the softer 

ees, yoa might be smit- 
ten ijy them i The story 

of NarciBSUS becoming 

eiiamorcd of his own face 

on seeing it reflected in 

a brook, is not bo absurd 

after all, for it is of eyes 

and features like their 
own that the Chinese, or any other race of 
hntnan beings, are most likely to be enamored. The reason 
is, that there is one kind of beauty suited to one, and another 
to another, according to the country to which they adapt 
themselves, and to the uses thoy are intended to perform. 

let us do justico to the swine, and we shall see that he Las 
points to be admired. If bo has a taste adapted to everything, 
and an appetite that is not easily satisfied, he furnishes the 
most perfect correspondence to the intellectual laste and ap- 
petite of the Chinese, and their ability to digest and appro- 
priate what they read, to become great with superfluity of 
learning, and of intellectual dimensions altogether unwieldy. 
We have heard of "learned pigs," and this term might be 
figuratively applied to the Chinese. The learning for which 
the pig has been distinguished is that of distinguishing one 
character orletter from another, and of picking out the blocks 
on which these are written, so as to spell words, under the 
direction, of coui-se, of his master. This is precisely the kind 
of talent which is most remarkable in the Chineso. The 
eighty thousand characters in their language are nothing 
strange to them, but present an almost insurmountable obsta- 
cle tu foreigners who wonld become acquainted with their 
literature. They regard literary acquirements as the sum to- 
tal of intellectual greatness, and the man of letters is allowed 
a wide berth, not from dislike, but from his supposed capaci- 
ties, and the great respect which is paid him. Thoy desig- 
nate the implements of writing (the brush, ink, paper, and 
marble) by a word which signifies the " four precious things." 
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But it would seom that this extraordinary literary appetite 
in the Chinese has ita foundation in something more eubstan- 
tial. The celestials are the greatest epicures in tho world, 
and, like the terrestrials, are rather indiscriminate in their 
choice of food — accepting as dainties rats, mice, cat^s, dogs, 
hoga, and a variety of unclean animals. Those great cnrioai- 
ties, the chopsticks, enable tbem to eat as bogs do ; that is, 
by throwing the food into the mouth, a manner of eating that 
is to be observed in no other animal than the hog. If the 
hog had not tho privilege of " pitching in" his food, lie would 
not be a hog; neither would a Chinaman be a Chinaman if 
he did not use his chopsticks in eating. On tins subject we 
quote the following from the French traveller La Place : — 

"It seemed very doubtful whether I should be able to cat 
my rice grain by grain, according to tho belief of Europeans 
regarding tho Chinese custom. I therefore waited until my 
host should begin, to follow his example, foreseeing that, on 
this new occasion, some fresh discovery would 8er\'e to relieve 
ua from the truly ridiculona embarrassment which we all dis- 
played : in a word, our two Chinese, cleverly joining the ends 
of their chopsticks, plunged them into the bowls of rice, held 
up to the mouth, which was opened to its full extent, and 
thus easily shovelled in tho nee, not by grains, but by hand- 
fuls." 

Not merely as to the manner of eating, but as to the arti- 
cles of food and the forms in which they are administered, do 
tho Chinese resemble hogs. In illustration of this, we quote 
the following description from the same writer: "The first 
conrse was laid ont in a great number of saucei's of painted 
porcelain, and consisted of various relishes in a cold state, as 
salted earthworma, prepared and dried, but so cut up that 
I fortunately did not know what they were until I bad swal- 
lowed them; salted or smoked fish, and ham, both of them 
out into extremely small slices ; besides which there was what 
they called Japan leather, a sort of darkish skin, hard and 
tough, with a strong and far from agreeable taste, which 
seemed to have been macerated for some time in water. All 
a et ceteras, including among tho number a liquor which 
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I recognieed to be eoy — made from a Japan bean, and long 
since adopted by the wine-drinters of Europe to revive tlieir 
faded appetites or tastes — wei-o used as seasoning to a great 
number of stews wbieli were contained in bowls, and suc- 
ceeded eacli other uninten-uptedly. All the disbes, without 
exception, swam in soup. On one side fignred pigeons' eggs, 
cooked in gi'avy, together with ducks and fowls cut very 
small, and immereed iu dark-coJored sauce; on the other, 
little balls made of sharks' fins, eggs prepared by beat, of 
which both the smell and taste seemed to us equally repnl- 
aive, immenso grubs, a peculiar kind of sea-fish, crabs, and 
pounded shrimps. I liad great difficulty in seizing my prey 
in the midst of these several bowls filled with gravy ; in vain 
X tried to hold, ia imitation of my host, this anbstitute for a 
fork between the thumb and the first two fingers of the right 
hand ; for the cureed chopsticks slipped aside every moment, 
leaving behind them the unhappy little morsel which I cov- 
eted. It is trno that the master of the house came to the 
relief of my inexperience (by which he was much entertained) 
with his two instruments, the extremities of which, a few mo- 
menta before, had tonched a mouth whence ago and the nso 
of snuff and tobacco had cruelly chased its good looks. I 
could very well have dispensed with such an auxiliary, for 
my stomach had already much ado to support the various 
ragouts, each one more sarprising than another, which I had 
been obliged, nolens volens, to taste of." 

AVe can not finish the description of the sumptuous habits 
of the Chinese, but enough has been said to show their re- 
semblance in this respect to the hog. They may be also 
regarded as "lioggish" in that peculiarity of thoii-e, the dis- 
position to have everything to thcjnsdves. This exclusive- 
ness is assisted by large secretiveness, which ia indicated in 
the expansion of the wing of the nostril, which sign is large 
in the bog, together with the sign of inquisitiveness, or the 
upward tendency of the end of the snout, constituting that 
peculiar form: of nose called the "celestial," In the hog thiB 
particular form of the nasal protuberance is useful as well as 
ornamental. It answers the purpose of a prying cariosity, a 




trait for which the Chioese are aa remarkable as for their 
eecretiveiieas. No doubt the Chiunman, judging from iiim- 
Belf, attributes iuquisitiveness to othcra, and tliia keeps his 
secretivenesB in a constant state of excitement; and it is with 
great reluctance that lie opens the gates of the celestial em- 
pire to enrtli-born foreignei-s. 

The two fiiealtios just epokon of give the hog and the Chi- 
nese a mining and delving disposition the verj oppoeite of 
that which is implied in the appellation of the latter. They 
are for ever busy in obtaining the necessaries of life, e:!cept 
when supplied by others, and then they show extraordinary 
faculties of rest and sleep, as well as laziness. Earth is their 
mother, and they claim the indulgence of her lap and her 
fruitful rows of com more than others of her children. They 
are wonderfully crowd- 
ed together, and roll 
and tumble over each 
other in the struggle js^^^ 

for a subsistence; for ^^|gg|^^^ ^/|* 

thongli their mother is n rrmwi -wiarf 

planted on every hill- ^ l4*tPot|Jm >| yf 

side and valley, there 
are not rows enouj^h for 
them all. The Chinaman has indeed many of tlie character- 
istica of the infant, and the infant is a " little pig." It would 
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bo easy to illostrate tLis, but we pasB on to the fiigns of the 
Chinese and tbo hog loving tbo eartli so well. One is, that 
they are both dirty. Says a work on China : " The great sin 
of the Chinese costume ia the paucity of white linen, and con 
seijuently of washing. Even their body-garment is Bometimes 
& species of light silk, bnt capable of putrefaction. All the 
rest of their dress being of silke or furs, there is less demand 
for white calico or linen, in proportion to the numbers, than 
in any other country. They spread neither sheets upon their 
beds nor cloths on their tables, and the want of personal 
cleanliness has, of course, a tendency to promote cutaneooB 
and leprous complaints." It should be observed, however, 
that Bcorbntic affections are natui-al to the hog, and it may 
be that in this respect the Chinese resemble him, though we 
can hardly suppose that his rolling himself in the dirt would 
tend to prevent it, as in the inferior animal. 

The Chinese compare very well with the hog in respect to 
cruelty, tearing and rending, or whatever grows out of de- 
structiveness and revenge, and the eating of garbage. The 
government of China ia a wild boar : " The mandarin is pre- 
ceded by a hundred executioners, who, with a sort of yell, 
annotmce his approach. Should any one forget to retire to 
the wall, ho is severely whipped. On entering a city be can 
order any person, whom he chooses to have arrested, to be 
put to death, and no one can venture to defend him." As to 
the emperor, " when he goes abroad, all the people are obliged 
to shut themselves up in their houses. Whoever ia found in 
his way is exposed to instant death, unless he turns liis back, 
or lies flat with his face on the ground. All the shops by 
which he passes must be shut, and he never goes out without 
being preceded by two thousand officers, carrying chains, 
axes, and various other instruments of cruelty." 

" Parenta have the right to destroy or mutilate their chil- 
dren, thousands of whom arc yearly exposed to perish in the 
rivers." They plead, in excuse for this, that they have not 
food for 60 many months, and the necessity of a living for 
themselves ; and doubtless the sow, when she devours two or 
three of her numerous litter, may claim the benefit of the 
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name apology. The Chinese " have une species of refinement 
on the ecore of skins. Tlie young lamb hi v.tero, after a cer 
tain period of gestation, is taken ont, and ita skin prepared, 
with its fine, silky wool upon it, for dresBca, which of course 
require, on account of the small size of the skins, a great 
nnmber of Iambs to be thus ' untimely ripped.' " Who bnt 
people resembling the hog too literally would over think of 
such a thing! 

The Chinese and the hog are remarkable fop gnbtoifage. 
They are excellent scavengers, as before illustrated. If one 
kind of food will not answer, another will : birds' nesta, silk- 
worm chrysalides, the tender slioots of the bamboo, things 
that nobody else would think of, are converted by the Chi- 
nese into food. They are willing, like beggars, to accept of 
anything. They are fond of disgnises, and this fondness in 
the bog is gratified, together with his socretivcness, subter- 
fuge, and inqnisitivonesB, when Eie i-olls himself in a slough, 
and renders himself tindiatinguisbable, or pasEes for a part 
of the plastic clay from which he was formed. The Chinese 
mustache has a filthy look, like something i-unning out at the 
comer of the month, where the tusk of the hog makes its ai>- 
pearance, and is indicative of the same savage disposition. 
The Chinese arid the hog are botli characterized by very 
small feet; but wJiether the hog would render this peculiar 
ity still more conapicnous, if he had reason, by compressing 
his feet, we can not eay. He has certainly no disposition to 





contract his waiat, and the 

Chinese discard all ligatures 

and confinementaof every kind from the neighborhood of the 

stomach and bowels ; and therein, certainly, the Chinese 

ladies have tho advantage of our own. 
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Tbeht^ loves a plastic ted, Adapts it to his own tuo:Jd, 
daabe the black pigment wherevei' bis nOBo can carry it, 
paints in a very workmanlike manner tlie inoidc of liis trough 
up to the very edge, an operation to which the Bortness and 
pliability of Lib snont are admirably adapted. In this re- 
spect he is not unworthy of being compai'ed with the Chinese, 
whose fondneea for working in clay, for moulding, glazing, 
painting, and leaving a stain, is well known. Both the hog 
and the Chinese exercise the faculty of moulding along with 
the facidty of protection, which makes them fond of trenches 
and strong wallB, within wliich to ensconce themselves, and 
in this they ehow that degree of prudence which may with 
the greatest propriety he called "sconce," The hog treads 
the mortar, mixes the straw, digs the trench, from which he 
heaves up the wall; and the order which he observes, and 
the straightness of the line, show that he has an eye to a for- 
tilication — that he ia capable, like an engineer, of laying out 
his plan, and of intimating what he wishes to have done. He 
is warned of the approach of a storm, and begins to look out 
for a equnii, carrying straw in his mouth as liis share of the 
materials for a primitive fortification, to make good his pro- 
tection from the elements. Walking about with that peculiar 
air of self-importance that is ascribed to the hog, aod which 
belongs to those who maintain a supreme right to the soil, be 
would yet prefer liis sty or a mud-hovel to a palace, as a place 
to live in. In this they resemble the Chinese, who " endeavor 
to make ft pompous appearance when they go abroad; and 
yet tlieir houses are mean and low, consisting only of a ground 
floor," China abounds in canals and ditches, and the hog 
engages in such works of art as these, and loves to plough in 
the bottom of pools and stagnant waters for the means of enb- 
s'atence, in imitation of which the Chinese "cultivate the 
bottom of their wntere, the beds of their lakes, ponds, and 
rivulets," and obtain from the mud such a vai-iety of animal 
and vegetable food aa entitle them to be ranked with lioga 
in the class omnivora. 

As the hog and the Chinese agree eo well in taste and ap- 
petite, and in the form, quality, and quantity of their food, 
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it is to lie especteil tbat they wonld agree in corporositj. 
The added dimensions that come from a deposition of fat in 
ike Chinese empire, might be illustrated by very numerons 
examples. "Those are thought to be raoBt Iiandaomo who 
are most bulky," and it is worthy of observation and reflec- 
tion that their gods, wbich embody their ideas of bean^ and 
perfection, or of what is worthy of being admired, worshipped, 
and aimed at, have enormous Btonaachs, little feet, large ears, 
and small eyes, like the hog, and like themselves, only very 
much exaggerated. The hollow cheeks and meager aspect 
of many of the Chinese have hardly their parallel in the worsts 
conditioned and moat perverted of hogs ; but who does not 
know, if he will reflect upon it. tliat the Chinaman, like any 
other tea-drinker, tnbacco-sunffer, opinm-smoker, and what 
not, must be lean and shadowy — so ranch so, that you might 
almost rattle his bones? It is by virtue of his tea, which he 
keeps constantly over the fire and makes almost constant use 
of; and by virtue of his snuff, which ho carries in a bottle 
that is seldom absent from his aide, and ladles out with a 
spoon, to be snuffed up the nose; nud by virtue of his opium, 
which, lying npon'a coucb, be spends hours in smoking — it 
is by virtue of these that be gives countenance to the idea 
with which he wishes to impress himself and others, viz., that 
he is celestial. It is remarkable that tliis claim is put forth 
byfat people, and by those who are epicurean in their dispo- 
sition, ratlior more frequently than by others ; but — 

■■'Were I as fat aa stalleil theology. 
Wbhing wonld waste me to his shade again" — 

and wishing to become celestial may have led the Chinese to 
the discovery of the use of tea; and in this they arc more 
fortnnato than certain of their emperors, who, in attempting 
to make tliemselves immortal, proved that the elixir vilw was 
a misnomer. As to their opium-smoking, it ia said that " a 
few days of this feaiful luxury, when taken to excess, will 
give a pale and haggard look to the face ; and a few months, 
or even weeks, will change the strong and healthy man into 
little better than an idiot ekeleton." 
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Were we to mention all tbe points of congeniality between 

the Chinaman and the hog, it would swell this chapter to the 
dimensions they bo much admire. We will notice io con- 
clusion only this — a wonderful adaptation in respect to prow- 
ess, and disposition to the cultivation of the soil. Pope Dever 
made a greater mistake than when he said — 
" Tbe bog th&c ploagha not," 

for Nature has fnraishod this animal with a plough, and given 
him tho ability and the disposition to use it. But we will be- 
stow our compliments upon the Chinese rather than tho hog. 
The annual festival in honor of agricultnre speaks more for 
the honor of the Chinese than anything we have said of them 
yet. We quote the following ; — 

"Throughout the Chinese empire, agricultural improve- 
ment has in all ages been encouraged and honored. Rank- 
ing next to men of letters nnd officers of state, the cultivator 
of the soil is considered an honorable and useful member of 
society. It may be remarked here that, among the several 
grades of society, the cultivators of mind rank first ; those of 
land are placed next; and the third station is assigned to 
manufacturers; while the exchangers of commodities or mer- 
chants rank lowest of all, A deep veneration for agricultnre 
is inscribed on all the institutions in China. A homage to 
this primary art is still seen in tho annnal celebration by 
which the empoi-or makes a show of performing its operations. 
This anniversary takes places on tbe twenty-fourth day of the 
second moon, corresponding with our month of Febmary. 
The monarch prepares himself for it by fasting three days ; 
he then i-epairs to the appointed spot with three princes, nine 
presidents of the high tribunals, forty old and forty yonng 
husbandmen. Having offered a sacrifice of the fruits of the 
earth to the Supreme Deity, he takes in his hand the plough, 
and makes a furrow of some length, in which he is followed 
by tbe princes and other grandees. A similar course ia ob- 
served in sowing the field ; and the operations are completed 
by the husbandmen. 

An annual festival is also celebrated in the capital of 
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each province. The govemor inarches forth crowned with 
flowers, and accompanied by a nnmerons train bearing flags, 
adorned with agricultural emblems and portraits of eminent 
husbandmen ; while the streets are decorated with lanterns 
and triumphal arches. Among other figures is a porcelain 
cow of enormous magnitude, carried by forty men, and at- 
tended by a boy who represents the genius of industry. At 
the close of the procession the image is opened, and found to 
contain numerous smaller cows of the same material, which 
are distributed among the people." 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

It 18 gcneially felt and acknowledged that the love for anl* 
male ia closelji' allied to the love for children. When a man 
is convicted of a fondness for " pets," it is eiipposed that pet- 
ting is one of tlio phaaea of his parental affection, and that be 
would pet his cliildren in the same manner that he would his 
animals. It ia taken for granted that an old lady who keeps 
parrots, or cat*, or a lapdog, and shows them great attention, 
is simply exercising her faculty of " philoprogenitivencee," as 
the phrenologiste would say, and that the degree of her fond- 
ness ehowa the degree of attachment she would have had for 
children if fc^rtune had directed her affection in that channel. 

It was before hinted that children are more nearly allied 
to animals than grown p^tople ; that Nature is the first parent 
of all, and that man has a foster-parent, by the name of Art, 
that instructs, refines, and puriHea liim, and thns diatingnishes 
him fi'om animals. This ia reason enough why the love for 
children and the love fur animals should be included in one. 

But tiiere is also in tlio mind of man a diacri mi nation with 
regard to the eevcral objects of parental affection. In child- 
hood the resemblance to some particular animal is strongest, 
and weamoff gradually, OS the pmcess of education advances; 
and as the fondness for pets implies that some animals are 
special favorites, and that others are not, of course there are 
a great number of /;tTi(^ of children, and one person loves 
flne kind and another another. Most persons, when asked if 
they are fond of children, can not honestly say " yes" without 
a qualification. Tbey do not know exactly how to express 
their difficulty, not being aware of what the distinctions con- 
sist in; and hence one person says he is fond of children 
when they get large enough to play ; another says he is fond 



T>t infante; another snjs he is fond of ohildren that have the 
air of a noble ni«>tber abont tliem ; another sajB that ho ie 
fond of tbera when Nature has given them features and ex- 
preseiona according to his own notions. It ig on this princi- 
ple that people are particularly fond of their own cfaildrcD, or 
that " every crow thinks her own young the whitest." Pa- 
rental love Beems often not to be developed until persona 
become parents ; hut the iiidivldunl who is fond of all sorts 
of animals is fund of all sorts of children. This is tnie of 
those wbo have a Rympathr for Nature in general. 

As but few infants and young children resemble parrots, 
those wbo show a special fondness for these birds do so to 
lb« exclnsion of an affection for children; they lavish all 
their love upon their pets, expend sums of money upon them, 
and if possible would cause them to inherit their fortunes. 
Bnt those who see a great deal of beauty in little pigs, as 
thousands do, as is evident from their gazing upon them with 
admiration whenever tbey have an opportunity, and from 
their express declarations, find a multitude of children that 
they are fond of. When tbey look into the little pig-eyes of 
R child, their own eyes twinkle 
with delight and with a reflection 
from those; and when they look 
at its little porky cheeks, and at 
its little snonty face between, they 
wish to press those cheeks with 
their own, and to " measure noses'' 
with that little tnm-np nose, and 
to measare mouths with that little 
tnm-np mouth, and it is ten to one 
If they do not gratify their desire. 

But the parental love of others refuses to descend to this 
seeming grossness: they ci>uld not caress a child like that 
represented above. Some little thing that resembled a puppy 
or a kitten would please them more, fnr tbey resemble dogs 
or cuts, and fnim selflove they beget children in their own 
likenees, and from this piini;i[)le lliey love them. They con- 
ceive children in llifir brains; these are their bean-ideals, 
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and all others ai-e the objects of invidious compaiison and 
contrast. 

There is in realitj not much parental affection in tiie pa- 
rents of children wbo are of the kind just represented. Tbey 
are too selfieh to extend tbeir affection to anything that lie&ra 
a likenesB to themselves, for the more others are like them- 
selves the more they regard them as rivals. They love ouly 
that which they receive, or have before received, or have the 
hope of receiving; and when they perceive that they have 
children (which was a thing they did not wish), they loot 
upon it as a miBfurtiine, and as something they must submit 
to because it can not be helped. Tlie cultivation of family 
pride will go far toward making them content with their sit- 
uation. Whatever is important in their estimation must come 
from themselvea, must be derived from their own portliness, 
and must still be considered as a part of it, and there are no 
children in the world of the least consequence but their own, 
Tbeir pride is enormously increased by an addition to their 
bulk, and they walk with 
an air of greater impor- 
tance than before, and aa 
if tbey were at partlcalai 
pains to show themselvea 
— The consideration that 
what tbey receive inter- 
tiiiUy wilt add to their 
portliness adds also very 
greatly to Iheir estimate 
of the high valne and im- 
portance of eating. They 
are sonsual in reference 
to everythiBg which they 
receive, but sparing in 
reference to everj'thing 
which they are doomed 
to part with ; and if they 
give away anything, it is included in the debt which tbey 
pay to Nature, or is something ueolesB. 
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The hog is an aristocratic iodividnal, bb is eeeti in tbe 
description of the person who bears a resemblance to him, 
and in varions other hoggish dispositions that liave not been 
mentioned. It is easy to 
see that the " Hermit of 
Belly-full" 18 hospitable 
to himself, and lias no 
kindness to waste on chil- 
dren or on anj'body else. 
He is partial to his own 
society, and dreads the 
approach of a gnest, for he has nothing to spare — Tta has no 
more than he want^ himself. lie looks as if ho were saying, 
"What have you come here for?" — as if he would say this 
to his firat-begotten ; and as if to the second he would say, 
" I've more mouths than I can feed already ;" and as if to a 
beggar he wonid say, " I've nothing for you : get yon gone, 
you dog you !" It may be that after dinner he will be good- 
natured, for the hog is good-natured when he is full, but this 
does not make him benevolent. Eating is his principal em- 
ployment, and he spends a share of hie time in measuring his 
dimensions by the quantity of air or water he is capable of 
displacing, for he blows like a porpoise, and rolls himself 
around, and views himself askance, and regards complacently 
the reflection which he sees in bis broad mirror, which he 
keeps always in the dining-room and opposite hia place at the 
table. The hog exhibits the same trait of character in hia 
disposition to wallow out into a green pool, the surface of 
which shines like a metallic mirror, and there, with half- 
opened eyes, which show that he is not sleeping, to consider 
and enjoy himself. The man who resembles him does not 
stand before his mirror, but sits down, and congratulates 
himself on the results of his hearty appetite and his good 
digeetion. 

The hog receives attentions like a lord : thay ait well upon 
Mm ; and that high life is his natural element is evident from 
the fact that bis eye has the expression of happiness and good 
eheer, when his wants are supplied without any trouble of hia 
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own. Tou may see, tVum lliu knowing expression of Lis ©ye, 
tliat be is "« pig in dover," for the knowledge of tliis fact 
glees liiB eye a wonderful deal of intelligence: he seems to 
see that Lis numerons re- 
tainers are bent npon ina- 
kiDg him happj, and his 
eye dances when he sees 
them dancing attendance 
Jijion bim. 

But who does not see 
that there is sUll more 





meaning in that eye, if he can only get at it ? To be well fed 
gives a man the appeaj-ance of benevolence. He can not 
find it in his heart to wish evil to those who wish him good ; 
nay, be wiebes them well for his own sake. This it is that is 
likely to be mistaken for benevolence in the eye of one who 
resembles the lucky bog we are speaking of. This happiness 
and good-natnre, along with a determination to have what is 
wanted, expressed in the other parts of the countenance, fa- 
vors roguiahness, which is seen in those eyes more plainly, 
we might almost say, than the eye itself. You might fancy 
Francis Joseph, the empenjr of Anstria, with sncb eyes as 
those, taking the child firet prusonted by the toes, one by one, 
and saying : " This pig aiiys, ' 1 go get com ;' this pig Bays, 
'Igotoo;' this pig says. ' I'll tell master;' this pig saya, ' I 
don't care if yon do;' this pig says, 'Qneekl qiieek! cant 
get open gran'far'e barn-door 1' " And the [lig we see above 
answers to all these characters perfectly, with tbe addition 
that when he comes to the last be luoks aronnd for somebody 
to help him, expressing his desire to be admitted, and point- 
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mg with his nose to tbe place that be wishes to go to. Hs 
wants unlimited range, and has been so loDg pampered and 
indtdged, that he has no thought of denying himaelf anything, 
We may say, epealting aUegorically, that ho ia looking with 
hig noae toward Ilnngary, which be associates in his mind 
with the hunger of that part of bis countenance ; and with 
hie eyes toward Ituaeia, asking assistance from that quarter 
for the gratification of his imperions desires. If thero is anj 
meaning to the word " piggish," as applied to human beings, 
sorely it ia applicable to the pig. 

The animal we are speaking of has the appearance of being 
well dressed, which naturally accompaniee good lining: this 
takes place in anticipation of the dressing that will be given 
hira preparatory to his receiving the title of " Pork." Nature 
demands this for her protege, otherwise he would not be bo 
smooth and sleek ; and the doctors who do their share in the 
labor of " giving him a dressing," take shelter under the favor^ 
ite motto that it is their business to help Nature in the accom- 
pliehment of her good intentions. It is vain for a pig to ask 
fevor of a tnrkey, alias tho Turk, for — 

" Good muBBuliiien abstain from pork ;" 

but it is the most natural thing in the world for a pig to look 
to a gooee for assistance, for the two are fitted to he compaa- 
ions ; they havo tastes in the same direction ; they are in ev- 
ery way congenial, and can sympathize with each other heart- 
fly. Look at those eyes again : do they not look doatingly 
npon the fair, round form of the gooee, alias the Russianl 
do they not eay, "If you'll scratch my back, I'll scratch 
your«" J Are they not courting her for a helpmate, and tel- 
ling her that she will make a good one ? Ah t who has not 
felt what a world of expression there is in the eye of a pig? 
what winning confidence! what unity in all the infinite va- 
riety and phrases of feeling 1 all being incladed in one con- 
suming, absorbing emotion, 8ejf-l<yee .' 

Too great a degree of this afiection eats a man up. It 
makes a beggar of bim ; it takes tho starch out of his ears, 
robs him of his cleanliness, together with his dressy appear- 
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ance, and clothes him -with rags and tatters. The more 
clothing he has ou the more poor and miserahle he loolm; 
and OB it k the Bame with the hog, the di-eseing of this animal 
consists in scraping awaj the clothing he haa on, as a gar- 
dener scrapes away dirt. For the illiiBtration of these oliser- 
vations, compare the preceding hog with the one following, 
"What a fall is that, my countrymen 1" — and this in couee- 
qnence of supreme aelfishnesa, when the means for gratifying 
it, and for being made tappy and good-natured, are taken 
awayl lie calls for help still; he is dependent on others. 
It is 80 with the person who resembles him. As the means 
of sabaistence are gone from his head, he holda out his hat 
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to receive them at second hand ; and lie holds a staff in his 
hand to pick hia way with, showing what dry picking th« 
gutters afford him, and to signify how little supper he has to 
lean upon. His staff is an emblem of the "staff of life," 
which is the special object of his pui-suit, and it impresses 
the mind with the idea that he ia a pilgrim and a atranger, 
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and !s looking for something that be can't find. A well-di»- 
poeed, benerotent individual would euppoee ttiat it was a 
"city ont of eight," but it is merely what the coming hog is 
looking for and can't see till he has bit it with bis noge, when 
inBtantly he Beizes npon it with all tbe iutereat of a new dis- 
covery. 

It may not be amiss to inquire why a person who is Bu- 
premely selSeh ehouM be in so destitute aud miserable a 
condition. It is simply this: his desire fur everything, bis 
greediness to eat all tiie world up, deprives him of taste and 
discrimi nation. This accounts for the want of taste in the 
hog: he would rob the very plants of their nourishment — 



filch from tbe soil tlie decaying vegetables and tbe offal that 
bad been placed there for the production of verdure. He 
seizes first upon that which is thrown away, as being that 
which is most likely to be lost if he does not get it; by this 
means ho expects to acquire the world, for be knows that the 
soil ie the origin of capital, as many a politician will tell you, 
and that tbe pennies make tbe pounds. Tbe miser and the 
beggar are of this description : tbe two are often united in 
one. It is not in the sign of economy thiit their beggarly dia- 
poeition is indicated, but in tbeir reaemblanco to swine. The 
^forma^on is very commonly met with in tbe poliUcJM 
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also. The Loggar, witli Lis hat in Iiis band, is olectioDeeriog 
for votes, and may not Le aware that there is a hole in the 
bottom of his hat (we do not say top, for, like himself, his hat 
i8 inverted), for the votes to fall out of. His subserviency, 
submission, independence, and firmness, which belong to the 
top of his head, oio turned downward, and that portion of bia 
head leaks. 

"What an ashy hue, covering a fire of life that can scarcdy 
glimmer through it, is seen iu Che eye of that hog ! Tou can 
judge from the rest of the countenance that the eye of tlut 
beggar is the same. Tiiey ai-e such eyes- as glare upon you 
in nightmare, and are expicssud by the term spectral. They 
indicate that there is appetite without taste ; that the epecbre 
is of the kind whose god is their belly, and who haunt thoee 
who pay reverence to the same deity. Soft, rich, luxoriant 
eyes indicate a great deal of taste, and less appetite: they 
are full of life and beauty, and in every respect the veiy 
reveree of those of the two beggars before represented. 

The pig is never negligent of appearances, as we see in Qte 
last example, as well as to the preceding; and there is one 
thing that he has a particular regard for, and that is, the looks 
of his tail. Iu the chapter concerning the rhinoceros it was 
seen how Appetite, which resides in the head, gains the mas- 
tery of Insensibility, which resides in the tail ; and it was 
seen that in the hog the tbrmcr takes pride in showing that 
the latter is its servant, while in the rhinoceros the two are on 
terms of friendship with each other. The hog has the same 
sort of pride in his tail that the aristocrat baa in his footman 
■who rides modestly and proudly at the tail end of his coach; 
and the pride comes from the same source and In the same 
manner in the latter instance as in the former. Tlie hog looks 
askance at his tail, and twists and fioniishes it about, before 
he touches the morsel that is under his nose, as if he would 
ask permission to eat it (the tail being the older), and would 
at the same time twit the tail of his ability and determination 
to do as he pleased, and would also congratulate that member 
on its share of the bounty, and on having so lordly a master. 
The head, be it observed, is synonymous with appetite, and 
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the tail with inBeiiBibility, as was explained in the chapter re- 
ferred to. 

However much an aristocratic pig may acquire smoothnese 
bj the shortening of his hair, and by giving erectness to his 
ears instead of to hiu bristles, he never loses the least scrap 
of his tail, unless by the hand of violence. In fact, the more 
he has the appearance of being dressed for the market, the 
more he figures with his tail, running through all the Arabic 
characters, from 1 to 9. Such a close calculator is he, that 
he never misses his figure, and it would never do for him to 
part with the member with which he does his reckoning, inas- 
mnch as he reckons upon it so highly : as well might a noble 
lady part with her footman as he part with the evidence of 
his nobility ; there is no keeping up appearances without it ! 

In the Chinese, who were proved in the last chapter to re-, 
semUe hogs, this trait of character is exhibited to perfection. 
Ko Chinaman, who lays any claim to respectability, would 
part with his '^ pig-tail." It is natural to him, and he im- 
proves it by cultivation. His dressing his head in the man- 
ner of dressing a pig is a sign of consequence, and a conse- 
quence of high living or of high life ; and in the degree that 
he does this he improves his pig-tail ; he reckons upon it, he 
sets store by it, and would not part with it for love, though 
he might possibly for money. Love with the Chinese is not 
very strong, but it is made fleshly by the exceeding grossness 
which they share in common with the swine. This is proved 
by the disgusting fact that in Canton and its suburbs there 
are sixteen hundred brothels, each of which pays, for a monthly 
license to the police, two hundred dollars ! Thus love and 
money are proved to be synonymous with those who resem- 
ble swine — a rule as applicable to one country as to another. 
The hog-formation is common to the authorities; and it is 
sometimes said figuratively of the hog that his proportions 
are aldermanic, but this does not prove that there are not 
moral qualities in the alderman to render the animal nature 
entirely subservient. 

Speaking of the Chinese in respect to love, they are jealous 
of their wives, and pen them up Bis they do pigs, thus ac- 
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knowledgiiig that tljere is a rolationslilp between tliem. Say* 
Mr. Davis ; " It is the tiUe of the emperor's wives and woineD 
to reside for ever withia tbtt walls of the palace; and, after 
hU death, they are confined for life in a prison called the 
'Palace of Chastity.'" As niHch as thoy wish to enlargs' 
themselves, and to have " room and verge enongh," they wish 
to cramp and confine their women, and show that above all 
others oq tlie face of the earth they deserve the title of " lords 
of creation." Hence a woman is esteemed beautiful in Uieif 
eyes in proportion as she is little, and a man is 
beautifiil in proportion as he is fat and large. Hence, too^ 
they cramp the feet of their women, which are the orgaiu 
moat likely to rnn abroad, and make them a great deal littler 
than Katnre made them. As soon as a female is bom, if sh« 
be of the higher class, her toes are doubled down under her 
feet, and tightly bandaged, bo that at the period of maturity 
tlie entire fore part of the foot looks as if it had been ampa- 
tated, while the sides and ankle ai-e swelled to an enormoiit; 
extent; and these feet, nmnnfactured according to their 8ci> 
ence of pedology as applied to women, they call the " goldei 
lilies," in allusion donbtless to the modesty of which tiie liljT 
is the emblem, and which this lesson is intended to inculcata, 
If this is not hoggish, what other of the traits that we have* 
enumerated may be called so ? 

As we pi-ogresB with our subject we mnst ;efer occoaionallf 
to oui' text, "Man is au animal." That all men are not 
the same kind of animals is a clear deduction from the fkela 
that have been presented, and it is fortunate that they am 
not. If the Chinaman resembles the hog, he must havea 
particular admiration and fondness for that animal: 
rest hack uptju it when he acknowledges his dependence up- 
on Nature, and feels his relationship to his mother earth} 
and iiiasraneh as the hog is not a fit animal to be rod« upon, 
be must rear himself upon its flesh. What the ox is to tha 
English, the hog is to the Chinese. This appears from tha 
fact that twenty-four thousand pigs are slaughtered daily in thi 
city of Canton. According to our notions, a pig would be i 
Btrange animal to offer m sacrifice to a hero or to the godii 
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but in the fifteen hundred temples dedicated to Gonfacins 
there are, amoDg the animals sacrificed annually, twenty* 
seven thousand pigs I So high an honor as to be offered in 
sacrifice in company with sheep and lambs, or even alone, 
was never conferred upon the hog in any other country than 
China. So absurd a thought never entered the head of any- 
body less ridiculous than the Chinaman — but "no dispute 
about taste." 

It has been already observed that the Chinaman has a taste 
of his own. It behooves him to make use of whatever exter- 
nal attractions are in accordance with it, and to make the 
most of these while young, for when he gets old he is exces- 
sively ugly, and his wife is no better looking than he. " Pretty 
little pigs — ugly old sow 1" is especially applicable to China ; 
but the pig-tail is so supremely beautiful, that the loss of mi- 
nor beauties of complexion, freshness, and expression, are not 
missed. There is, however, a significance in the shaving 
of the head. It indicates that the individual is formed to re- 
ceive impressions on the brain, and that the mind is cleared 
fix>m brushwood, and prepared to receive seed into a virgin 
soil ; or that it is like a sheet of fair paper, to be written upon ; 
that it is, in short, an infant mind, plastic, faithful to the im- 
pression that is made upon it, suited to the study of letters 
and words, learning its lessons by rote, and following copy, 
or imitating, to perfection. Hence the Chinese should be 
scholars, and they who resemble them should be men of let- 
ters, and the hog himself should be literary. We should see 
the former surrounded with books and papers in orderly con- 
fusion, in the midst of his wealth and in the centre of his 
empire, having an eye to the whole, and ready to dispose of 
each particular object in its proper order, and according to 
the rule — 

** Discord is hannony not nnderstood, 
All partial evil universal good"— 

and the hog we should see suiTounded with straw, in a cell 
that is thoroughly littered, where he can feel perfectly at 
home, and improve and grow fat, and enjoy himself, instead 
of living in dampness and wallowing in the mire. 



no OOUPARATIVE rilTSIOGNOmf. 

Itis B ftuit well worthy of obeervntion that the men of most 
extennre learning have a resemblance to the hog. We could 
give nnmeroiiB examplee of thia, but one will be Bafficieut— 




that of Erasmus, who is aeen to have the air and manner of 
the wild-boar. Appetite for intellectual food, which bIisII 
cause tliB mind, by growing, 
to become enlarged, corre- 
Bponds to appetite for the 
food of the linJy; and as 
the hog has an appetite and 
relish for everything, and 
can digest everything tliat 
he has the least inclination 
to swallow, and never be- 
comes disgusted or sick at 
anything that can be appro- 
priated to the formation of 
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an animal, so it is in respect to the individual who resembles 
a hog, and to the food that is capable of being appropriated 
to the formation of a human mind. The poi*trait on the pre- 
ceding page is of Erasmus reading ; and the boar looks as if 
he were in a brown study — as if he were consuming the 
midnight oil, or lard, or fatness, which is very likely to be 
wasted away by too great attention to books. Looking at 
the eye of that animal, you can hardly help imagining that 
he is reading by candle-light, and that supremo silence reigns 
around him — that he is reading the great book of Nature 
while she is asleep. He resembles the bear very strongly, 
and there is an important relation between the hog and the 
bear, as will be seen by-and-by. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

It is not so easy to idealize tbe bear into an eagle as to 
change tlie bull into a liou ; but tbe polar bear (eee page 203) 
is Bofficieotly powerful of himself, and wuuld have the adran- 
tage over tbe lioD of being a tt-uthful Ginbleni of a great and 
powerful nation. Wheu the liou shall eat straw like an ox, 
the polar bear may be our national ensign. Tiie United States 
Bbould stand confessed the " Ursua Major," tbe object of ani- 
versal interest, the "polar star" of Froodoni throughout tLe 
world. 

With tbe exception of man, the polar bear is tbe brightest 
example of conjugal attachment whicli the world affords, and 
parental love is here more beautifully and wonderfully exem- 
plified than in the eagle. What nobler emblem, tbei'efore, 
of the character of his government, or what more appropriate 
badge of liis nationality, could "Brother Jonathan" ret^nirel 
Next to this, or perhaps we should say before it, we voold 
choose the Indian, with his bow and arrows. 

There is a relation of Aarmony 
between the bog and the bear, 
and this implies opposition as 
well as eimilarity, and this oppo- 
sition must be mainlained. The 
king of Naples resembles that 
kind of horse that has most re- 
semblance to the bull ; and here 
we have a specimen of a Yankee 
who resembles most that kind of 
bear which bears the etrongeet 
resemblance to the hog. TRie 
Syrian bear (which this le) approximates very closely to th« 
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'wfld-boar, and is as ogly in disposition as be is in looks. 
YoQ recognise in him the child-bating savage that Indian 




mothers hold np as objects of terror to their little ones. Yan- 
kee mothers do bo too ; and if yon should look in their faces 
joa would see that mixture of cunning and craelty, that un- 
feeling mockery, that thoughtless insensibility, which jonsee 
here. 

The polar bear is the very contrary of all thia. He has 
both the ability and the will to maintain his rights, and there.. 
in he is worthy to be honored. As male and female, in their 
mutual fondness fur their offspring, which is based on their 
mntnal affliction for each other, they present the most perfect 
emblem of a trne goverament that the world affords. They 
are governed by their young, for parental luve rules them, 
and it is this which influences their cubs : and so a repnblic 
is governed by the weak and dependent more than by the 
great and strong. The "Russian bear" (by which wo mean 
the Russian government) is the very reverse of republican, for it 
resembles a hog, and a hog resembles a goose. Russia takes 
its cue from China, and in connection with the fact that the 
Chinese wear queues, or pig-tails, it should be observed that 
the emperor Paul adopted the pig-tail, and introduced it into 
the army. His courage and military display were peculiarly 
Chinese, except that they partook more of the nature of the 
goose than of the hog. 

Thero are three personages of whom the dbtich is true— :• 
13 
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"Great ia tby power, snd great thy fsmet 
Far ketiDed and nntod is thy name" — 

two of thorn called "Nicholas," and the other the bear that 
is now pretty well undei-stood to be a bug-bear. Whether the 
9on of Paul, who represents the Russian bear at present, in- 
herits the formidable qnalities of hia father, is not yet fnlly 
decided. The bng-bear niahea suddenly from imder cover, 
and cries, " Boo 1" which is a very common practice with the 
Log. 

We must, however, keep to onr text, which is the roaem- 
blance between the bear and the Yankee, This resemblance, 
SB before observed, is particularly strong. As truth perverted 
is worae falsehood than any other, and as hypocrisy ia more 
infernal than any other kiud of wickedness, so that kind of 
bear that is perverted into a near resemblance to the hog re- 
flemblee the meanest sort of a Yankee, than whom there can 
be no greater impostor on 
the face of the earth. Than 
such a one there can also 
be no more unprincipled - 
tyrant, or, in other ■words, 
inconsistent republican, to 
be found, A sneaking, un- 
derground miner, descend- 
ing lower than the hog — 
delving f-tr sordid gain — 
pandering to the strongest 
— is such a resemblance to 
bears, that disgrace the 
name of their species, to 
be found on the western continent? 

As the resemblance to the hog often shows itself in an ex- 
totordinary literary appetite, we are not snrprieod to find that 
tiie ursine sloth (which, according to natural history, wonld 
be more properly called the sueine bear) has a decided re- 
semblance to the literary loafer. The specimen on the page 
followiDg is a rare character among the native Indians, and 




yet lie has an existence oven tliere. Tou may reeogniee him 
■o that pecttliar lip, wbicb bespeaks the ambition for distino- 




tion ; in tfint pecuUarly-Bhaped nose, which indicates the abil- 
i^ to mn itself into the ground ; and in that general resera- 
blance to the long-lippeii bear which indicates extraordinary 
lazineee, and the disposition, and thence the necessity, of 




sharing in the prey tliat is taken by the more conrageoua and 
noble of the species. The same diapoeitiona, if they did not 
follow BO closely upon the bog as to prodnce a literaiy tnrn, 
and were not ao ursine as to produce an indisposition to physi- 
cal exertion, would make the petty despot, lording it on his 
own domains, like the autocrat of Russia on hie, supported 
and kept in power by the labor and indulgence of others. 

One of the marks of degeneracy in the bear and in the 
Yankee is a peculiar flat-beaded nesa, the result of too near an 
approximation to the hog. This indicates "a flat," in the 
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ordinary flceeptatioii of the term, when applied to cliaracter. 
Here is a Yankee loafer that is allowed to belong to the class , 




to -which this particular designatioD is applicable. Benriab- 
ness is conspicuouB in every limb and feature, and in the very 




look, but it is like the old-faahioned bearishness which is in- 
digenoDB to the Old World mingled with that which is in- 
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digenons to the New, IliB appetite, yon may be etire, is enor- 
moas, and makes a particular clemaDd for pancakes. Hia 
resemblance is to an old-conntry bear, one that cairieB bim a 
good way off f^o^a onr immedinte sympathy : yes, the Thibet 
bear is like him; they two look enough alike to be brothers. 
Which is the greater loafer it would be difficult to tell. 

The Flathead Indians, by-the-by, are an example of what 
is indioated by this peculiar form of the physiognomy. By 
increasing the Hatnees, they ilhiBtrate the eel f satisfaction 
which is characteristic of folly. Their resemblance to tlie 
bear is <jnit© remarkable, and 60 is that of every other tribe 
of American Indiana. The Yankee* resembles the Indian in 
whatever constitutes a re- 
aemblance to the bear, and 
too often in those things 
which constitute a resem- 
blance to the hog. The 
Indian has small hands 
and feet, and therein he 
differs from the hear, but 
between him and the Chi- 
naman a striking similar- 
ity of features and exprcs- 
aions has been often ob- 
served. This is invariably 
the case with the meaner 
BOrt of Indians and the same class in China. The principle 
of degeneracy in this case is a loss of distinction between the 
hog and the bear — a 
Eortoffusion and amal- 
gamation of the two — 
and this takes place, 
although the Indians 
and the Chinese never 
see each other. 

Above is a charac- 
teristic Indian face — 
and it ia seen to have 
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a great deal of Yankee expreasion in H. The grizzly bear is 
the variety that claims the honor of this companson. There 
is nothing oftbat leering, sneaking, dlehonegtexpvegBion which 
there la in the foreign bears and id the coimtenancea that re- 
somble them, bnt a straight-forward, hungry, mind-his-own- 
bnsineBse?(presEiuD which it is gratifying to meet with in a 
eavage of such extraordinary prowess. In California there ie 
a tribe of Indians, called Koot^diggers, wliose track ii so like 
that of the giizzly l*ear, that it can only be distinguished by 
the size. The ball i>f the foot Is more deeply indented in the 
ground in cnnseyuence of tlieir treading more heavily on that 
part of the fuot, like an animal. They are thought by some 
to be a link between man and brute, as if it were possible for 
such a link to exist. And why is this ! It is becanse their 
resemblance to the bear has degenerated into that of the hog. 
They snbaist entirely on roots and aeoms, refusing flesh, and 
having no knowledge of agriculture. The only article they 
are capable of mauufactnriug is a basket, bo tightly woven as 
to hold water; and this ia invariably conical, so that wheo 
they set it down they must make a hole in the ground to re- 
ceive it. This reminds us of the Chinese cap, and of the form 
that is characteristic of the Chinese architecture, Tboy make 
themselves holes to crawl into by sticking bushes into the 
ground, bending them over, and placing dirt npon the top ; 
and there they live like hoga. They propagate their speciea 
at the season proper to animals, and have the smallest degree 
of parental love, as they have not the least of the conjugal. 
They converse more by the motions of their bodies tlian by 
words, and seem to know scarcely anything. They spend 
most of their time upon their haimches. They are naked 
and exceedingly filthy. Their arms ai-e short and etubby, the 
bone from the shoulder to tlie ellww being long in proportion 
to the forearm, the hand bearing no small resemblance to a 
paw, and the whole arm bont and inclined inward, like the 
hind feet of the bear. Thuir faces are ugly, and vacant of 
anything human except in so small a degree that it ia scarcely 
to be perceived. In shoit, they illustrate peifectly the prin- 
ciple that confounding the resemblance of the bear with that 




not be more appropriately given tlian by one who resembles 
a bear, as it must be supposed tbat such a one would hare a 
better appreciation of 
the subject than any 
otlier. TLo person who 
resembles eucb a bear 
as this must liave a 
tuDguo, and be able to 
(ISO it, lie will paw 
about his iJeas over 
the heads of his andi- 
ence, nutil he has mag- 
netized tliem into a 
sound sleep 1 lie is 
no " flat," as you can 
flee at a glance, but to 
be at the opposite extreme is almost as bad;— 
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"His Speech is a fine sample, on the whole, 
Of rhetoric which the learned call rigmarole." 

You can not doubt of his ability to do justice to pork and 
beans, and that be would prefer dumplings to pancakes ; — 

'■ The large, ronnil dampting, rolling from the pot," 

is the signal for extraordinary preparations. The reason for 
hifl head being bo round ia, its periect sympathy with bta 
stomacb. The bear that resembles bim in tbis and other re- 
spects is a Bornean, and one that killed himself with kiodoeBe, 
in the benevolent labor of endeavoring to satisfy appetit«. 

An Indian ia capable of compensating in a single meal for 
a fast of several days, and of volnntarily abstaining for a week 
in anticipation of a bear-hunt ; for hunger stimulates destruc- 
tiveness, and goads bim to desperation. He needs a basti- 
nado like tbis to compel bim to kill the bear, for the bear is 
his divinity in form, bis beau-ideal, the very perfection of that 
savage nature which he delights in, 

"The pursuit of these Btiimals," says a writer on natural 
history, "ia a matter of the firet importance to some of the 
Indian ti'ibes, and ia never undertaken without much ccre- 
mony. A principal warrior gives a general invitation to all 
the hunters. Ttiis ia followed by a strict fast of eight days, 
in which they totally abstain from food, but during which the 
day is passed iu continual 8uug. This is done to invoke the 
Bptrits of tbo woods to direct the hunters to the places where 
there are abundance of bears. Tbey even cut the flesh in 
divers parts of their bodies, to render the spirits more propi- 
tious. Tbey also address themselves to the spirits of the beasts 
slain in preceding chases, and implore these to direct them 
to an abundance of game. The chief of tbo hunt now gives a 
great feast, at which no one dares to appear without first 
bathing. At this eutortainmeut, contrary to their usual cns- 
tom, they eat with great moderation. The master of the feast 
touches nothing, but is employed in relating to the guests an- 
cient talcs of feats in ftirmer cbaaes ; and freab iuvocadoiis to 
the spirits of the deceased bears conclude the whole 

"As soon as a bear is killed, a hunter puts into his mouth 
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a Jigbted pipe of tobacco, and, blowiug into it, fills the throat 
■with smoke, conjuring the spirit of the animnl not to reeent 
what thcj are about to do to its bodj, or to render their fatore 
chases unsuccessful. As the beaet makes no reply, they cut 
out, the string of the tongue, and throw it into the fire. If 
it crackle and shrivel up (which it is almost sure to do), they 
accept this as a good omen ; if not, they consider diat the 
spirit of the beast is not appeased, and that the chase of the 
next year will bo unfortunate." 

But the Indian must give way. We call the English 
" John Bull ;" in retraii for the compliment, we think they 




^oold call ns "Neighbor Ertiin." The largest rivers, lakes, 
bears, and Yankees, are to be found here. The American 
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wtio looks flcrosB the water for bis ideas and otlior commodi- 
ties will resemble the Enropean bear, which has more of a 
swinish look and disposition tlian our own ; or be will resem- 
ble thu grizzly bear in the *' Zoological Gardens." Tlie Amer- 
ican black boar, in the degree that he approacbea the pig, is 
less noble than some of the other rarieties, but hia look is that 
of a genuine Yankee notwithstanding. The foregoing is a 
regular " Down-Easter," and the animal that looks like his 
shadow is an old-fashioned New England bear. Dress '* Broth- 
er Jonathan" (of whom tbis is an accarate representation) in 
Indian costume, and you could almost swear that he was an 
Indian, and that intercourse with the pale faces bad tntned 
him white. 

There is a style of Amencan face superior to this : it a 
that which is most commonly met with in the capitol of the 
nation; and there is avariety of Indian face that corresponds 
with it. The Americans with this cast of countenance are of 
the grizzly variety ; they are hard to kill, and, imder severe 
provocation, when their revenge is roused, they are fearfnt 
enemies to grapple with. The temperament is melancholic, 
and therewith mild and gentle, but exceedingly powerful. 
The Indian, like the bear, spends his life in the woods, is taci- 
tum, dai'k, gloomy, and retired, and by nature a perfect sav- 
age; but by distinguishing these traits from those which are 
similar in the hog, we have them represented on a higher 
plane, as in the variety of American character jnst referred 
to. This resemblance is seen in the gait and posture as well 
as in the fuco. 

But the polar bear, represented on the following page, with 
his fine Indian counterpart, resembles a nohler race of Ameri- 
cans still. These arc they who represent greatness, the pillars 
of the constitution, with clear, cold intellects, touched only 
by moonbeams, that have no power to dissolve them. They 
represent truth, uninfluenced by fear or favor. With less of 
clemency, tenderness, and forljearance, than the last men- 
tioned, tliey are nevertheless the guardians of these, and as 
such they loom up in the distance, cloud-capped and dismal, 
and — 
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" like giinti stuid 

To Mntiael eachonied Und." 

And yet nnder that cold extt>rior tli«ro 
is the lava of lovu ; niider tliat snow- 
white mantle there ia a warm heart tliat 
can not emiuie a nearer approach to tlie 
eun; beneath that cuiinteiiance, '* emo- 
tionless iiB the Bphiiix," there is the well- 
spring of sympathy and good feeling ; — 
■ "The gloomy outsido 

Conuins the shioiDg tresaare of a soii1, 

Resolved and brave.'" 

The cavern, overhnng with ice-crags, 
which he makes bis home, is the gnard 
of domestic virtne ; obtained with difS- 
eiilty, it IS secare from danger, and the 
love which conquers all things preserves 
the treafiure which it obtained by tod and 
soffering 

The Btrength, bravery, faithfulness, 
and parental affection ot the polar bear, 
we BO interesting ad to be lamiliar to ev- 
ery reader , bat for that very reason we 
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may venture to quote the fi^Uowi'ng in iUiistratioQ of the Qohle 
virtues that may be Bet fjrth, or iit lenat symbolized, by a aav- 
Age monster, being those very trails in the animal nature npoQ 
which sbould be reared the superstructure of American chaN 
acter, and hence of American institutions. We would remaric 
here tbat the courage of the white bear is essential to hia othtt 
good (iualitics: — 

" Of the ferocity of the polar bear, Barentz givea a strildiig 
proof. Ilk Nova Zeuibia tliey alCacked his sailors, carried 
them off in their mouths with the utmost I'acility, and de- 
voured them in sight of their comrades. A few years ago,, 
some sailors iu a boat tired at and wounded one. In spite of 
his receiving another shot, he swam at^r tlie boat, and en- 
deavored to climb into it. One of his feet was cut off with a 
hatchet, but he still piii-sued the aggrossors to the ship. Ntt- 
merouB additional wounds did not check hie fury: mutilated 
as he was, he ascended the ship's side, drove the sailors into 
the shrouds, and was following tbein thither, when a morti 
shot stretched him dead on the deck. 

"But even this formidable animal is not without ite good 
qualities. It is a faithful mate and an affectionate parent. 
Hearne tolls us that, at certain seasons of the year, tlio main 
are so much attached to their mates, that he has oflea b 
one of them, on a female being killed, come and put his paws 
over her, and rather suffer himself^ to be shot than abaDdon; 
her. 

"While the Carcase frigate, which went out some yean 
ago to make discoveries toward the North pole,' was locked 
in the ice, early one morning tlie man at the mast-head gavft 
notice tliat three bears were making their way very fast ovt 
the frozen ocean, and were directing their course toward th 
6hip. They had, no doubt, been invited by the scent of eoma 
blubber of a walrus that the crew had killed a fi;w days I 
fore, which had been set on fire, and was biirning on the ii 
at the time of their approach. They proved to be a sbe-beai 
and her two cubs, but the cubs were nearly as lat^e aa 1 
dam. They ran eagerly to the fire, and drew out of Uie fiamefl 
part of the flesh of the walrus that remained unconsumed, and 
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ate it Toraciously. The crew from the ship threw upon the 
ice great lumps of the flesh of the sea-horse which they had 
still remaining. These the old bear fetched awaj singly, laid 
eyery lump before her cubs as she brought it, and dividing 
it, gave to each a share, reserving but a small portion to her- 
self. As she was fetching away the last piece, the sailors lev- 
elled their muskets at the cubs, and shot them both dead ; 
and in her retreat they wounded the dam, but not mortally. 
It would have drawn tears of pity from any but unfeeling 
minds to have marked the affectionate concern expressed by 
this poor beast in the last moments of her expiring youug 
ones. Though she was herself dreadfully wounded, and could 
but just crawl to the place where they lay, she carried the 
lump of flesh she had fetched away, as she had done others 
before, tore it in pieces, and laid it before them ; and when 
she saw that they refused to eat, she laid her paws first upon 
one and then upon the other, and endeavored to raise them 
np. When she found she could not stir them, she went off, 
and when she had got to some distance she looked back and 
moaned. Finding this to no purpose, she returned, and, smel- 
ling round, began to lick their wounds. She went off a sec- 
ond time as before; and, having crawled a few paces, looked 
again behind her, and for some time stood moaning. But 
still her cubs not rising to follow her, she returned to them 
again, and, with signs of inexpressible fondness, went round 
pawing them and moaning. Finding at last that they were 
cold and lifeless, she raised her head toward the ship, and 
uttered a growl of despair, which the murderers returned with 
a volley of musket-balls. She fell between her cubs, and died 
licking their wounds.^' 
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CHAPTEIl XXVI. 



This man reeenihlea nii IiKliiiii {IV>reigner though I10 1 
nnd it is plain tlmt lie resemlrk-a Imlli the Yankee and I 
bear. There 13 suiuethirifr in llie lonk of the eye (a ktndd 
Indian equint), and somi'lhing in the cast of the nose and tij 
and the angle of the numth, and in thu hair, that ehowa a V 
markable agreement with the accompanying bear, whioh I 




one of the grizzly bears in the Zoological Gardens. "Watch 
those eyc3 nari'owly (the bear's eyes), and yon will see some- 
thing rogniah in lliem : that ia Yankee roguiahneas. It 19 
coupled, yon see, with n. wonderfully honeet expreseion in the 
other parts of (he countenance, and with a tout ensfmble that 
excites yonr symjialhy, and prepares you to be taken 
Your first iinpi-eBsion is that he la in a deplorable sttoal 
and that he wonM not deceive you for all the world, and 
are ready to give him as good a bargain as he asks, 
feel assured that he is sufficiently self-sacrificing to take np 
with "a living profit," and to live on porridge in order that 
you may be supplied with all the articles of luxury and refine- 
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ment that you desire. He makes yon think that, being in 
want of the necessaries, he parts with his things at a sacrifice ; 
that you would very greatly oblige him if you would consult 
your own interest ; or that you are a very benevolent individ- 
ual, without any eye to selfish advantage — whichever you 
please : and the result may be, that you will exchange neces- 
saries for luxuries, and be in want of the former while he 
enjoys them both. There is a great disposition in people to 
put confidence in the bear, but he is generally known to be 
more treacherous than he looks. Again we say, study those 
eyes, for they are a study : do you not see that they " reckon" 
and "kind o' calculate"? They are full of study — there are 
volumes in them. 

The Yankee says frankly that he " guesses," for like other 
people he attaches merit to his peculiarities. It is " specula- 
tion" that you "see in those eyes, both the bear's and the man's. 
Ton can discover in that man's countenance that his head is 
fiodl of plans and projects. He would make a good represen- 
tative in Congress, for it is such like people that are sent 
there. The bear represents the American people, and it is 
very proper that their representatives in Congress should be 
hesxB in various ways, as they are proved to be. They look 
like the preceding animal when they are thinking of the 
"loaves and fishes," but they are "ravenous as bears" when 
it comes to a demonstration of the principle that " to the vic- 
tors belong the spoils." But this too literal resemblance to 
the bear is illustrated chiefly in personal and sectional inter- 
ests, while the " affairs of the nation" call for a resemblance 
upon a higher plane, where the moral and intellectual facul- 
ties predominate over the animal. 

The older the Americans grow, the more they look and act 
]ike bears, provided the animal nature is not kept under by 
cultivation and refinement. Observe how much the foregoing 
bear resembles, in posture and in everything, the remnant of 
old people who come under the denomination of " revolution- 
ary soldiers." In the manner of standing there is something 
original ; it looks like standing to make a speech of four hours' 
length; it is Websterian, is it not? The walk is equally 
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singnlur; it is a kind of " Indian trot," a gait which the green 
Tankee lias fallen into as if it vare natural to him. The 
Indian female here presented 
is an example of it; and t!ie 
following, wliich ia the griz7.Iy 
hear in motion, exhibits the gait 
in its original perfection. It 
ia evident, too, that the "In- 
dian dance" and the " bear- 
dance" are very similar; and 
Tankee dancing differs very 
little from either, as illustrated 
by Darley in the poi-trait of 
Ichahod Crane taking part in 
a dance, in which tlie position 
of the arras and the motion of 
the nether extremities are wor- 
thy of Bruin. 

The Indian is seen generally 

looking down; he walks with 

a limherness of the knees; be 

sets down the wliole foot at 

once, bnt rises upon tbe toe when the foot leaves the groand : 

lie turns his toes inward, and bis finge» ontward when he 
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refits bia hande ; and in these and other nrsine resemblances 
the modern native American is bis inferior. But as noble a 
snperetrncture may be built npon this basis as upon any other, 
and before we get through we tiiaj say " a nobler." Hera is 
the tace of an Indian, a Ciiippeway warrior, that resembles 
the grizzly liear, while it exbib- 
its the signs of benevolence, 
probity, and justice, with pru- 
dence and discretion. His 
name, Meta-Kooeegn, or Pure 
Tobacco, compared witli the 
names of other Indian warriors, 
is expressive of rare virtue and 
excellence; — and sbonld you 
meet him in the forest, yon 
woald not doubt for a moment, 
on looking at his face, of his 
willingness to smoke with you 
the pipe of peace. There is something in the temperament 
and contour, the gait and carriage, and in the general exprcs- 
Bion, that constitutes a striking resemblance between the In- 
dian and the bear. 

It is well known that the parent-bear and the cub are very 
much attached to each other. The passion of parental love 
ID the former is indicated by the length and elevation of the 
loins, of which the polar vnriety is the strongest example. 
We have read that a bear, having lost her cubs, has carried 
off pigs from a sty, and adopted them as her own — which 
was most natural, considering that there is bo much affini^ 
between the hog and the bear, and that parental love in the 
latter is so very strong. The length and vigor of the loina 
in the squaw, indicating the same quabty of parental tove as 
in the bear, is very great, and it is known that the Indians 
have many times stolen children from the whites and brought 
them up in their own way. On the following page is the por- 
trait of a female who was reared by Indians, having been 
captured by them in infancy ; and we see how completely 

e is metamorphosed into a resemblance of her foster-parents, 
14 
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The change appears to lave been inimical to beanty, perhaps 
because it was too Budden, or because the materials were not 
of the right kind. 

Parental love in the 
bear is reciprocated bjr 
an almost equal de- 
gree of filial affection 
on the part of tlie cnb. 
In the young Indian 
the affection for pa- 
renta ia very etroag. 
The whole race of ab- 
. O^, \. Y y \ f' \ original Americans — 
\.\^\ \ \ f f ^ that are worthy of the 
^ \ %y / / name — are celebrated 

for their love and rev- 
erence for their forefathers and the graves of their ancestors. 
Filial affection, which reciprocates parental, causes the cub 
and the Indian cliild to be nioi'e fnlly formed than othera at 
the same age, and to be early developed but not precocions, 
in order that thoy may do as much for their parents aa their 
parents have done for them. Tliis mutual strength of paren- 
tal and iilial affection has the niutnal love of the parents for 
ite foundation and no other; and this foundation is stronger 
in the Indian than in any other savage in the world, and 
stronger in the bear tliaii in any other beast. The poignant 
grief and aufferiiij; of the Indian when his wife and children 
are taken from him by tlje malice of an enemy, show the 
strength and nobleness nf Iiis nature, and how excellent a 
foundation for a BHiierstrncture of civilization and refinement 
is a resemblance to the hear. As the conjugal relation is the 
origin of all others, so conjugal love is the basis of all the do- 
mestic and social affections, and all the relations of life &ni 
dependent upon these. Brother Jonathan, therefore, in hia 
resemblance to the Indian and the hear, has a more glorious 
destiny than any nation in the world, and it is only a degen- 
eracy like that of some of the Indian tribes into a resemblance 
to the hog (which is the very opposite of the bear in roepect 
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to conjugal, parental, and filial affection) that will destroy 
him. 

Be it observed that filial love is appropriate to the child, 
though it reciprocates parental affection and is like parental 
love in relation to second childhood, and that it preserves 
childhood and develops manhood at the same time. The 
bear, the Indian, and the Yankee, agree in this : they exhibit 
a remarkable degree of forwardness at the outset, and at the 
same time an uncouthness of figure and gesture that is in lu- 
dicrous contrast with the shrewdness of the intellect. The 
«arly development of manhood, and of the bodily and mental 
strength appropriate to it, together with the preservation of 
childhood, and the consequent backwardness and immaturity, 
are illustrated in Daniel Webster (a portrait of whom is pre- 
sented on the following page), Henry Clay, and very many 
of our public men, as well as in the Indian. How often do 
we see the " overgrown boy" in the person of some distin- 
guished individual, a powerful orator, a wise counsellor, a 
great statesman ! A person not experienced would call him 
a "country bumpkin," a "greenhorn," and various other 
names, expressing the infantile side of the character, without 
taking a view of the manly one. 

The genuine Yankee, who presents the true type of the 
American character, has no local habitation, but, like the In- 
dian, is diffused everywhere over this North American conti- 
nent. It is a mistake to suppose that he originated in New 
England : the national peculiarities were first developed there, 
but the Yankee is a production of every state in the Union, 
and his characteristics increase in intensity in proportion to 
his wandering habits and to his occupation of the territories 
of the red man. In Oregon, Texas, California, and New 
Mexico, he is more a Yankee than ever, and his new provin- 
cialisms show his love of being separate and distinct from all 
others. He is as intent upon creating a nationality of his 
own as we should suppose it possible to be if the Indian were 
not a stronger example of the same disposition. But in a 
mining country those who resemble bears are more liable to 
run into a resemblance to the hog than in any other, as is 
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evident from the greater roeemlilatice of the Indian tribes in 
those regions to tbe latter animal than to the former. Where 
the bear is noblest, there the Ameiicati may be so, and there 
also he is most liable to perversion. Whore Indian civiliza- 
tion was greatest, tliere Ind itin degradation is lowest, and bo 
it must be with the white men who occupj their places. 

Of all simpletons and fools, the Yankee chariatan and im- 
postor is the sliallowcat and most diegnsting. In the pos- 
session of sljness, affectation, and impostore, he resembles 
the Indian ; and these, combined with a roaming diB3>oflition, 
acquisitiveness, and the love of traffic, make the "Yankee 
pedlar," famed for taking everything in exchange, and thus 
for the variety of his goods. Now the Indians whom we 
have known from onr childbood arc those who wander about 
peddling moccasins, besides brooms and baskets made of 
wood, split, and splintered, and stained, and who receive in 
exchange provisions, clothcB, and money; and though they 
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appear bo very demnre, they are very fond of practical jokes, 
■which they perpetrate with great gravity — a peculiarity ia 
which the Yankee partakes as if it were imtuial to hiin. The 
latter resorts to "tricks in trade" with as mnch aohriety as 
the Indian — with the eeriuusncsB of one who is engaged ill a 
lawful calling. If this is proof of any relationship betweea 
the Indian and the Jew, the white American will also, in the 
course of time, prove himself to be the same lost tribe that 
the Indians are supposed to be. 

Why is it that " Brother Jonathan," when he is " driving a 
bargain," whittles a stick! and why is it that he drives the 
stick into the ground when he comes to the conclusion that 
he has "a Yankee to deal with"! This is a question that a 
philosopher might be puzzled to answer. Be it observed, 
however, tbnt the extemporaneous mechanic is engaged in 
whittling out an arrow; that he points it, and is prepared to 
ehoot it, like an Indian — when suddenly he discovers that, 
for tlie lack of coolness, or in consequence of the shrewdness 
of the person he has to deal with, he has "run the thing into 
the ground" — a misfortune which he commemorates by dri- 
ll the stick, and marking the spot where it happened. 
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The Indian is a hunter : at all times and under all circom- 
Btancee he is found in eoine Bearch or reeearcb, either pro- 
found or superficial, and this gives him that thoughtful, medi- 
tative look, which it is bo difficult to penetrate. In this he 
is like the Yankee on the one hand and t!ie bear on the other. 
The look we are speaking of is often mistaken for a proof of 
something extraordiuiiry — ob if the person conld search for 
nothing of leas importance than tho philosopher's stone, when 
the truth is he can not search lor anything, not even for a flea, 
withont the eame expression of mysterious learning. To most 
people such faces are impenetrable, for the simple reason that 
they indicate the ignorance of the mind m regard to the mys- 
teries that it is engaged in penetrating ; but this, we perceive, 
is a proof of the want of knowledge, and it may relate to 
trifles as well as to mattei-s of consequence. The Indian 
receives much greater credit for wisdom than he deserves ; 
end one of the peculiarities of the Yankee is hia nncommon 
sapience in matters that he kuows nothing almut. It !s hia 
business to hunt, and nothing is found that he himself has not 
discovered. If you teli him anything new, he expresses no 
surprise, but professes to have known it all before, and still 
wears that sage expression which indicates tbat he is penetra- 
ting still deeper into the same subject. Be he never so igno- 
rant, his hunting disposition makes him wise in politics and 
in the affairs of the country generally, and you can hint at 
nothing in divinity or law, or in ancient or modem history, 
that he is not familiar with. Aa this is from a propensity of 
his that must needs be gratified, it requires only tlje removal 
of hypocrisy by honesty, and self-love by benevolence, to make 
him in reality what he claims to be. 

yfe liave been struck witli the e-xcess of tho Yankee pecu- 
liarity described above in the character of the Indian — in 
one who is penetrated with a literary ambition. He wishes 
to fire everybody with the idea that he is a wit, a poet, and 
a scholar. Nothing disturbs his equanimity, nothing surpriaeB 
him. He listens to everything you say ob if he did not hear, 
and looks as if he might enlighten yonr ignorance beyond 
measure, if it were not for the vulgar astonishment that would 
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be excited, and the attention Iliat he ivislics to avoid. Bnt 
he 18 one of those whom prudence forsakes in conseqaence of 

" Vaulting ambuion that u'erleaps iwelf," 
He '* attempte to live by his wite, and fails for want of stock," 
and then is discovered his tme genius, which is hia ability 
to " run his face" for whatever literary capital may be neces- 
sary to acquire him fame — tilt h« runs himself out I 

Tho bear looks always as if he were intent upon the object 
of pursuit. In his solitary wandering he is not tempted to 
torn aside except to revenge himself. His instinct demands 
to be let alone, and he concedes the same privilege to others. 
In these respecta the Indian and the Yankee agree with him 
perfectly. The sense of individual rights is very strong tn 
them aa well aa in him. They wil! not bo trampled upon ; 
they will not pay tribute, nor render involuntary service ; the 
country they live in must be their own ; they must be able to 
wander far upon their own lauds ; they must possess a right 
in the soil, a home, so that each one may say — 
■• This U my own, my native land !" 

The Indian is ennobled in the estimation of the white 
American for the possession of those qualities which the lat- 
ter discovers in himself; and the bear ia honored by the un- 
conscious imitation of his peculiarities. "When you meet him, 
if he is not pressed with hunger, he turns aside and allows 
yon to pass on your way, for he recognises his own individual 
right and yours, and he e.'ipects you to recognise your own 
and his: hut if you are so cowardly as to fire a ball into him 
from a distance, he turns upon you with the most tremendonB 
rage aud fury ; and as this can be of no service to him nnlesB 
he can Come in contact with you, it is proof of his courage, 
and that his disposition to mind bis own business is not caused 
by fear. In this the Yankee is his imitator as well as in other 
things, and it was well expressed, at a time when it was being 
illustrated, in the words — 

'• Yankee Doodle la a lad, 

He's honest, kind, and civil; 

But if, again, you maht him mad, 

He'll flog you like the devil !" 
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The laet person referred to may simply mean the bear ; for, 
like the beai-, the Yankee is courageous ; he gives the enemy 





a cordial wolcorae; he ia 
bound to fold him in LJB 
embrace; be advances in 
the face of danger; the 
more ho is wounded, the 
more he roBhee upon the deadly weapons; the Bironghold he 
takes by storm ; he aseaila with the desperation of a " forlorn 
hope;" he struggles iu the very embrace of death — 

■• Foiled, bleeding, bre whless, furions to the last." 
he meets death joyously, whichever may be crushed in the 
embrace. It is such anger as only he ivho resembles the bear 
is capable of, that says — 

" O that try tongue were in the ttmnder'B month ! 
Then with a passion would I shake (he world !" 

The war-whoop of the Indian is something peculiar, and the 
loud sliouts of the white Americans when they stomj a battery 
is probably from the same cause. 

The bear has the highest appreciation of Inxnries and deli- 
cacies, and is at the same time in desperate hurry to deroor 
his food. He searches the woods and plains for vegetables 
of a fine davor, such as berries and &aits, and climbs trees 
and exposes himself to the stings of a thousand bees for the 
pleasure which the taste of honoy affords him. A3 rough and 
rude as he is, he is contented with nothing short of nectar and 
ambrosia ; and there are no people in die world so fond of 
Bweets as the Americans, both the red men and the whites. 
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The index of this exquisite taste is the richness and Instre of 
the eje, all those qualities which are included in a pea/rly 
ajppea/rcmce^ whatever be the color of the iris. This sign is per- 
fect in the bear, though on account of the smallness of his eye 
it is not generally observed ; and as to the eye of the Indian, 
it is sn£Scient to say that there is none so beautiful as his. 
As of everything beautiful, the more you look at it the more 
you admire it. The power of fascination is chiefly in the eye, 
and when beauty exerts this influence it commands a tribute 
that is not always deserved. 

The charmers called " psychologists," " mesmerizers," and 
other names of the same import, have the quality of eye re- 
ferred to, and a strong resemblance to the Indian. The por- 
trait at the beginning of this chapter is very like that of the 
chief of psychologists, whose face appears at the commence- 
ment of his works on that subject. Such eyes contribute 
very much to the magic power that is ascribed to eloquence 
— that of " persuading people to believe in the existence of 
something that never was and never will be." The Yankee 
has such persuasion in his eyes when his object is to " bar- 
gain, lease, and convey." The eyes called " eloquent" are 
truly dangerous, because, like eloquence, they monopolize 
belief, and prevent the intrusion of a doubt. 

But it is not the intention of Nature to deceive. A pearly 
richness and lustre of the eye indicate exquisite taste in ref- 
erence to food ; and in proportion as the mind is elevated it 
indicates refinement of taste in dress, buildings, furniture, 
manners, literature, eloquence, and in everything of which 
taste may be predicated.^ It indicates refinement^ but it may 
be "refined cruelty," " refined roguery," and " refined deceit," 
as well as "refined sensibility," "refined manners," and "re- 
fined intellect." As in reference to food, taste is related to 
what is good, or fit to be eaten ; and so in individuals and in 
art it is related to excellence, to virtue, purity, and goodness, 
or to whatever is deserving of love ; but there is sweetness 
in poison, and the like quality is not unfrequently discovered 
in men and women of base passions, of whom it is said, " The 
poison of asps is under their lips." 
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K there is anything in the eye of the American to distin- 
gnish it from others, it is the quality we are speaking of. Let 
the eyes of the New-Englandera speak for themselves. The 
Boston ladies deserve to be celebrated for the beauty of their 
eyes, which are like those of the Indian. As their ancestors 
were the earliest inhabitants of the country, their eyes are 
more beautiful than those of Americans in general. They 
are equally remarkable for the richness and delicacy of ev- 
erything in which they have an opportunity to display their 
taste. Their clothing is silk, and vies in lustre with the eye. 
The Americans are not slow to acknowledge the exquisite taste 
of the Indian costume, and of everything ornamental which 
the rude art of the Indian is capable of producing. In steam- 
boats, and whatever else is new, the Americans show more 
taste than the Europeans. 



CHAPTEK XXVII. 

If out idea be correct, tlie " Itnasian bear" will turn oat to 
be a goose. "We make no reflection on tbe mental capacity 
of that distinguished personage, bat shall not cry liia favor ao 
mnch as if we had not discovered the resemblance just al- 
laded to. Here is a person, the emperor Panl, who has been 
introduced to the reader twice be- 
fore, and each time as one of the 





" greatest geeae" that was ever hatched from a golden egg. 
It appears that his mother, Catharine II,, was ashamed of 
him, and wished to pass him over "in favor of his son Alex- 
ander, whom, in her will, she appointed to succeed to the 
throne." The latter individnal (see next page) seems to ns to 
have no small resemblance to a duck (a bird that in its essen- 
tial pointe differs very little fi'om fbe goose) ; and that he was 
looked upon by his grandmother jib a duck, while his father 
was regarded as a " goosey," is quite an argument in favor of 
oar Bcience. 

But all geese are not deficient in intellect. A gander saved 
an ancient city from storm, for geeae were great at prognosti- 
catmg storms, and they are the same now that they were 
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then. The RiiSBjanB are equally " up to snufF," and it wae 

very goosolike to set Moscow on tiro to save it fi-om the Freneli 

— -"^o^like In two Benses, for it required a foolish noddle to 
suggest the idea, and it 
turned out to bo a capi- 
tal expedient. Many a 
brigbt idea has ite origin 
in a gooae'a brain — for 
truth IB iimple, and is 
better Eulted to the sim- 
ple-minded than to the 
Bophistical. As there ia 
" but one step from the 
Bubiime to the ridicn- 
lous," BO there ia but one 
step from reason to com- 
mon sense, and it is ex- 

preBBed in the word expediency. The RasBians are full of 

expedients, for, like the goose, they have large subterfuge. 

The hair growing down in 

a point in the centre of the 

forehead indicates the fiery 

action of subterfuge, as the 

pitching downward of tlie 

forehead itself over the top 

of the nose and the inner 

angle of the eye indicates 

the watery action of the 

same faculty. The one is 

the choleric and the other 

the phlegmatic mode in 

which this faculty exhibits 

itself. Though the burning 

of Moscow was diaaetroua to the French, it showed the chaiv 

acter of the Russians, and illustrated the principle that " it is 

a foul bird that litters ite own nest," This is tme of the goose, 

and it ia the result of expediency. This same faculty leads 

to backbiting, to the undei-miutng of character, to tattling and 




Blander, to burning ont men's eyea, and to whatever elae Snb- 
terfnge might bo supposed to engage in. The goose aalntes 
yoa with the only means that is left her to vent the slander 




of her eerpent-tongue, a hiBB, and Bhe rnns at you from be- 
hind with a serpentine movemynt; and the least objectiona- 
ble of all the manlfeatationa of this faculty is her fondness for 
gabbling. This was the charac- 
ter of the female progenitor of 
the tliree princes whose portraits 
are given on this and the prece- 
ding pages, the last of whom ia 
the grand-dnke Constantino, a 
younger son of Paul, whose ty- 
nmnical government of Poland 
ia well known. Though we have 
treated them as subjects for char- 
coal sketches, they ehonld, to 
have justice done them, bo treat- 
ed in a more elaborate way. But 
08 there is a law of antagonism 
between fire and water, ao also 

there are two actions of subterfuge, the one intended to extin- 
guish the other. When one is in excess, the other is necea- 
sary to counteract it ; for as of those two elements ao of those, 
"they are good servants but hard raaatera." 
The goose is a sort of feathered swine, as much like the 
a as the hog is like the Chinese, who are therefore aim- 
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ilar. Slie forbids yon to trespass upon her lerritoriea ; en- 
croaching on others, elie discovers that ODcroachmenta are 
being made on her rightful dominions, and is slow to back 
out from those which she herself haa made. When ahe baa 
once taken possesgion of a field it is almttst impossible to 
drive her from it, and the more yon try the harder it is, for 
she has a propensity to go against obstacles, as is illnstrated 
in her flying against the wind. Of conrse, then, she has a 
wide range, which implies a wide territory, but she is also 
attached to home. She is not to he disfranchized, and she 
enngs herself up by the side of other geese so closely, that there 
is no danger of their not keeping together, or at least within 
hailing distance; and each one interdicts the other from vio- 
lating any of the rules of mn- 
tiia! help and protection. He 
(or rather she, for there is not 
much manhood in the cbaT^ 
acter of the goose) is always 
troubling herself abotit the af- 
fairs of her neighbors, and 
therefore the flock ia kept 
within bounds and they keep 
each other in order, of whick 
we have the most perfect il- 
lustration in the fliglit of wild 
geese, for each one has to be 
at his poet to attend to his 
neighbor, and in giving or- 
ders they all pipe at a time. 
They are fond of ordering 
each other to bush and mind 
their own business, but tbia 
is done with an eye to tbe 
genera] good ; or, rather, this 
is the result of each one's at- 
tending to his own personal 
safety by shielding himself under the wing of the rest, and nr- 
dering them to take care of themselves, to mind their eyes, and 





to follow liis example. Of course, then, tbe goose is no fool : 
the on\j fool in the flock ia tbe one that, like the emperor 
Panl, minds otherpeo- 
plo's businese without 
knowing sufficient to 
take cure of hiinsotf, 
and who accordingly 
goes ahead, takes tiie 
responsibility, and ia 
ttimet forward by the 
wiser ones who know 
tlie danger, and who 
treat hitn as tlie odd 
one, and exclude him 
from the honor of be- 
ing included in the 
general estimate of 

geeae. The goose proper, in all the traits enumerated above, 
is the precise counterpart of the Russians. 

To descend from the body politic to the body corporate, 
tbe goose is very warm-blooded ; he is fond of ice and snow, 
and of a vigorous climate, which remind hiin of liia feathere, 
and make him gather his clothing more snugly and warmly 
arornid him. The Eussian is fond of his ice-hills, which he 
manufactures especially for his convenience and for tiie pleas- 
ure of curling his legs under him and lying low; and he is 
fond of plunging into snow, aa iutt> a bed of down, and of 
muffling biniHolf in furs, and of travelling in a cottage. This 
is his method of sojourning. The goose is so well provided 
with coiulbrtable clothing, tliat by others she is suppoeod to 
have "enough and to spare" — and when she ia " tamed," oa 
it is called, or brought under the influence of their wills, she 
thinks as they do. Plucked of his feathei-s, the gander loses 
his noble instincts ; he feels oddly ; be is not even a weatlier- 
guido; he wanders aboat, with "bis nose turued up to the 
wind," but he is not able to prognosticate a storm, he is lost, 
he acts as oddly as be feels, and has the appearance of a 
" perfect goosey." The Russian who resembles this specimen 
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of a goose goes thinly clad, is destitute of foresight and saga- 
city, and, with the power in his hands, would insist on every 
other person wearing thin clothes and being as great a fool as 
himself. This, again, was the emperor Paul, whom, the reader 
perceives, we arc strongly tempted to " pick at" and to rednce 
to the condition of " a bird without feathers." This would be 
" making a man of him," according to Plato's definition ; but 
as we are not Platonists, we will turn him over to the disciples 
of the philosopher to finish. 

The fox lives on the sagacity and foresight of the goose, 
and therefore he has an abundance of both ; but there are 
foolish geese that have lost their feathers, and are strayed 
away, and have not the spirit even to hiss or spit fire at their 
oppressors ; and it was probably some cowardly fox in the 
habit of making mutton of such geese as these that lost his 
tail in a trap, and then proposed to his neighbors to adopt the 
same fashion. We have no doubt but that the nose of that 
animal was a snub and ^' turned up to the wind," and that be 
had a look similar to that of the goose, as the wolf has a like- 
ness to the sheep, and that therefore he was perfectly sincere 
in the proposition ; and that for that matter he might be re- 
garded as a cockatrice hatched from the egg of a goose. Snch 
is the character of a certain one among the Russians who will 
figure '* positively for the last time" — we can not say when. 



CHAPTER SXVIII. 



Heke ia a peraon who, if he be not very macU mistaken, 
has the air of a ewaii In him it looka hke an affectation of 
grace and dignity, but 
in the swan we admire 
it exceedingly. "With 
ont it the bird is both 
ogly and uncouth. It 
most cousequontly be 
Bomething admirable, 
and for this reason it 
is the object of hypo- 
critical imitation. It 
is the character of a 
devotee that gives thia 
expression of counte- 
nance, accompanied 
with this position of 
the bead. A devotee 
may be a votary to 
himself or a votary to 
some religion. " What 
a perfect air of sf'^ "^ 
complacency I" — yon 
are ready to exclaim, 
on looking at a person 
with an expression of 
coontenance like the aboie It is even more than that : it 
is an adoration of something of which himself is both the 
centre and the circumference He is, in his own estimation, 
aaint, and he especta, when he has given sufEcient proof. 
15 
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of his sanctity by mortificatione of the fleGli, to be canonized 
by tbe vulgnr. He ib the victim of blind saperstition, and of 
violence inflicted by bis own bands. Silliness is the charac- 
teristic of the man who goes to an extreme in hia resemblance 
to the goose, but inaanity characterizea the man who beats a 
like resemblance to the ewau. By this we mean a literal re- 
eemblance, and not that of which the goose and the swan are 
the representatives. lu those who are inclined to insanity 
more than to idiocy, tliere ia an affectation of grace and dig- 
nity, and a liypocritieal sanctity, which says, " I am holier 
than thoo" — accompanied with a condescending modesty, 
that seems to say : " Yoii could not expect me to let down 
my dignity, bnt-I will nevertheless condescend to speak to 
yon ; bnt I am a person of high rank and noble blood, and it 
becomes you to take care how yon make too familiar witb 
me ; and presently I shall expect yon to kneel down and do 
me reverence, for higlier beings than yon pay their obeisance 
to me. Shonld you displonse me, yon might feel my ven- 
geance!" They suspect themselves to be endowed with cer- 
tain Divine attributes that others are not aware of, and that 
it 18 necessary they slionld present these glaringly before the 
world, that they may no longer have an excuse for their igno- 
rance and neglect. 

"But what has all tliis to do with the swan!" "Why, to 
tell the truth, the swan is, in his own estimation, a grandeo 
of the liigheat order. Ton see it in that dignified bearing, 
by the side of which tlic [>omp nnd pride of the peacock sink 
into insignificance. IIu is the vtjy personification of compla- 
cency; ho ia perfectly at his ease; all things are as ho would 
have them. He looks into liis pure, white breast, refiected in 
the placid bosom of the water, and finding there nothing to 
difipiease him, he ia "settled upon his lees," and floats in 
downy volnptiionsnees like a spirit in a snow-white cloud, not 
donbting but that he is as much an object of devotion to oth- 
era 08 he is to himself. He carries his head in such a posi- 
tion that he may not lose sight of "his humble self." He ia 
constantly the sei-vant of himself so long as he lives, and with 
such assiduous care and ntt'ention he lives long. The vestal 




Same is kept conetantly baming, and the stars tbeir vigils 
keep in devotion to the swan, who, floating all night upon the 
w&tcr, fancies he is floating among tbein. He places bis 
hand npon his heart {flgorativcly speaking all the while), and 
asks the world to witness 
its purity, the sincerity of 
his intentions, and the heav- 
en within his own boaom. 
And indeed be is the sym- 
bol of heavenly felicity in 
the bnmaa breast, and of 
that parity and devotion 
that are made for each otb- 
er, and that constitute heav- 
en, wherever they may be. 

Bat he is the symbol also of the very opposite, for the qual- 
ities which he represents are commonly perverted. From his 
stainless breast, and from that realm of purity which his fonn 
describes, extends something like a sei'pent with a serpent's 
bead, and this, unlcas it be turned to look at tbe shadow re- 
flected in the wave, and to explore the depths of that celes- 
tial love which makes its home with tbe innocent and pure, 
is the serpent full of cunning and malignity, of sensuality 
and prido. Then it ie, as when we see him on land, that the 
Bwan loses all bis grace and dignity, and is no longer beauti- 
fnl, bnt snakelike and repnisive. Thus it is with the man who 
was formed to be a votary, and foraakes truth ; who abandons 
the purity that is the object of devotion, and that is also the 
native element of the devotee. And he who can turn his 
eyes away from the innocence of his childhood and the prin- 
ciples that were planted in him by the Creator, and then look 
upon the malignant passions that have taken their places, and 
can call these good, is one who has deceived others until he 
has deceived himself, and is in a fair way to become insane. 

One of the symptoms of this nnalady of tbe mind, from ita 
incipient stages to the degree of confirmation, is "using vain 
repetitions as tbe heathen do." The devotee who is a self- 
worshipper acq^nires for himself the name of sanctity, not only 
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by his sanctimonioiia bearing in the perfonnance of Tftriona 
rites and ceremonieB, bul by "taking the Dame of God in 
vain ;" and when his delusion Las gone bo far as to cause him 
to forget himself, there flow from his mouth volleys of oaths. 
An individual like the one figured at the commencement of 
this chapter has an air tliat may pass for reverence daring 
the devotions of a congregation, as when the people rise for 
prayer, or that shall indicate hie ability to swear like a pirate. 
The transition from a devotee to a " high bnck"' is an easy 
one. Bot in whatever stnge of transformation he may bo, 
"vain repetitions" will clinructerize him. Ton shall see this 
sanctimonions air tinged with a smirk In the person whose 
calling is the repetition of a cry several times a minute daring 
the day from one year to anotlier. He is tlie very person to 
act a conspicHons part in the display of sudden and miracu- 
lous piety. You can hardly repress Ihe spontaneous ebulli- 
tion of " Old liypocrite !" tlie moment you set eyes on him. 
But words are human, and what you condemn in him ia the 
vain repetition of them, by which they are converted into 
" by-words," and yon would not be profane because he ia. 
The mendicant devotees of India make a sacrilcgions use of 
langnage all their lives, for a " by-word" is that which is often 
repeated. Moohery, too, is characteristic of profanity. In 
persons whose business is the repetition of the same words 
from morning till night, as in beggars and those whose mode 
of selling partakes of the character of begging, yon see jnoch- 
enj written in every part of the countenance. Repetition is 
a mockery of reason and hdmanity, for reason needs only 
to hear once in order to undei-stand, and humanitj- needs only 
to hear the cry of pain in order to relieve it, and to fill the 
needy with bread. The repetition that is vain and hypocriti- 
cftl deafens the ears to the voice of real necessity, and to the 
voice of humanity, which commands respect like the voice of 
God. Words are jirecions pearls that are not to be cast bo- 
fore swine ; but they who cast thorn out as dnst of the street, 
and, most of all, those who make sacred words thus common, 
mock those whom fhey deceive, and they mock at the weak- 
ness and the Bufferings of poor humanity. Mockery, and a 
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caricature of lunevoleiice and hones^, are legible in the &ces 
of thoea vho accost the paesers-bj with an invitation to por- 
chase ; and even the newebo^B, jonng as thej are, have 
enough of this expression of countenance to distingaish them. 
The extreme of tjiis degradation and abase of words is bab- 
bling insanity. 

All this is the result of a perrereion of those qualities which 
constitnto a resemblanco to the swan. It is therefore the very 
opposite of wliat we discover in tme devotion. The swan is 
grace and dignity " to the very life." As there is no parade 
in that graceM carriage (for we must look to the turkey and 
the peacock for parade), bo 
tliere is no organ of preten- 
non — no medinm of profes- 
none — or, in other words, no 
voice. His course through 
life is qniet and noiseless, 
save the slight sound of the 
ripples that break upon his 
breast. The devotee who is 
truly devout makes no profes- 
sions : his life is pure, and it 
Bpeais for itself; itshowsalso 
the quality of truth, as the 
whiteness of the swan shows 
the purity of the element that 
batbes him. He teaches by 
example ; be observes the 
precept, " Use not vain repe- 
titJons as the heathen do," but 
whispers, "Our Father who 
art in heaven." 

It may have occnrred to 
the reader tbatinlndia,where 
the characteristics we have 
described as belonging to the 

derotee are carried to an extreme, is to be found the greatest 
national resemblance to the swan. This is a fact that may be 
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easily confirmed by obserration. But the Indians resemble 
serpents as well as swans, aud tor tbe reason already stated. 
Tbey exhibit tbe swan in his more disagreeable aspect. In- 
fenial rites and ceremouies, bypocrisy,incoberencj, violence 




inflicted on tbemselves or others, are the characteristics of 
them all. 

That sacred stillness which betokens reverence for tmth, a 
disposition to listen to it, to obey it, and thereby to teach it • 
in the most effective manner, or to exhibit it " to the very 
life," is perverted in the enjoining of stillness in the presence 
of those who consider themselves privileged to make a noise, 
and of reverence toward those who arrogate to tbemeelvea 
pecniiar sanctity. Tou shall see the vestal virgin, whose eonl 
is the heaven of tranquil lit j, and whoso life is one of nnol> 
tmsive benevolence ; and by lier side the self worshipping 
devotee, who is full of professions and hypocritical cant, and 
whoso life is devoted to ofi'ering np sacrifices on the shrine of 
his eelfishnoas. He wins bribes from the rich, but the poor 
who have nothing to give must appease his vengeance with 
their blood. 

"WhM smooth emollients ia theology 
RecDmbont Virtue's downy doctore tusahl" 
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but these are for the rich only, who are willing to pay for 
flattery with the blood of the poor. Devoted humanity is 
silent under wrong, siletit even to the false devotion that con- 
demns it "as a sheep dumb before her shearers" — not be- 
cause it has no redress, but because it is willii^ to be sacri- 
ficed in testimony for the truth, which is the greater good. 
But like the dying swan, that is fabled to breathe forth its 
life in enchanting melody, is the martyr in the hour of death. 
When he can no longer teach by example, he can teach as 
one inspired ; and the swan, if the ancient fable be founded 
in nature, is his appropriate symbol even to the last. The 
phoenix, that was consumed in flames and rose again from its 
ashes, was this very bird, or one, according to the represen- 
tations, exceedingly like it. 
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cnAPTER XXIX. 

" WuAT t a raftn look like a frog ?" It is even so : you eee 
the resemblance, or you would not ask the queetU-n. In the 
one figure the Frenchman 
is recognised, and in the 
other the frog. Yon say, 
perhaps, that " the firet ia 
an exaggeration, and that 
therefore it can not be ta- 
ken ae a proof of any sp^ 
cial resemblance." Your 
premiseB we admit, but tbe 





inference we draw ia the very reverse of yours. If the exag- 
geration were not one of the characteristics of the Frenchman, 
yon would not recogniee the likeness. Yes, monsienr, you 
display astonishment at onr boldneaa ; but if yon were not 
considerably like the frog, the exaggeration of your peonliori- 
ties would destroy the resemblance altogether. 
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We see, then, a reason for the Frenchman's penchant for 
firogs : it is like that of the Arab for the camel, the English- 
man for the ox, the Chinese for the hog, and the Indian for 
the bear; and, as it is a poor rule that will not work both 
ways, his fondness for the frog as an article of diet is a rea- 
son for the resemblance. The organs which were the result 
of the life of the animal, and through which the life manifest- 
ed itself, enter the stomach of the Frenchman, and thence 
into the circulation, to nourish and build up the body ; and 
hence it is evident that the reptile we are speaking of becomes 
part and parcel of the Frenchman himself. This is as it 
should be, if, as we imagine, the race of Titans who were 
changed by Latona into fi'ogs, are the race now called French- 
men! It was in revenge for their refusing water to her and 
her children ; and so they are metamorphosed into the like- 
ness of an animal that lives in water, and has a plenty of it. 

The French should bo judged by their own philosophy: 
they say that the mind is a function of the body, or a secre- 
tion, or in some way a production of the brain and other ma- 
terial organs. Therefore, if they build up their bodies with 
those of frogs, they must strengthen and nourish their souls 
firom the same elements! We believe that there is a corre- 
spondence between the soul and body throughout, and that 
the former responds instantly to whatever enters into the com- 
position of the latter. The influence which the qualities of 
the frog, so highly esteemed by the Frenchman, must have 
upon the disposition and manners of the consumer, and even 
upon the higher faculties of his mind, is easily inferred, and 
is confirmed by even a hasty glance at his physiognomy. 
Which is the more sociable and noisy ; which the more con- 
stantly engaged in tete-a-tete ; which is the most lithe in all 
his members, and fond of versatility, and of hopping about, 
the Frenchman or the frog, we leave to natural history to 

decide. 

There is as great a variety of Frenchmen as of frogs, and 

love of variety is the characteristic of them both. The won- 

derfbl disposition of the frog to change his shape, and his 

■hing capacity to do so, are scarcely to be distinguished 
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from the same dieposition and ability in the Frendnnan. 
This is effected by various iuflations aud puffings otit in tbis 
direction and in that, especially in the region of t)ie neck snd 
ehoulders. Fashion changes man into as many shapes as 
those of ProteuB — without, however {at least in the case of 
the Frenchman), destroying the proper and legitimate indica- 
tions of the character, and the reaerablance to the frog. The 
Frenchman displayed here ia an unmanly character ; he re- 
eemhles a female ; and it 
must be confessed that the 
French follies we are now- 
speaking of are exhibited 
more in women than in 
men. The French are like 
women in their looks, their 
actions, their judgment, 
their nnwillingnees to be 
governed, and their ina^ 
bill ty to govern tiiemselves 
— their love of change, 
their love of order, and of 
turning things topsy-turvy 
— their disposition to go to extremes, their ability to become 
more cniel and more infernally wicked in every respect in 
the degree that they are capable of being better, than those 
who are bona fide and unequivocally men. 

There ia the fable of the frog that endeavored to swell him- 
self to the dimensions of an ox that stood cooling himself in 
the water. The ox, for anght we know, may have been a 
huge island, and the frog may have considered that the 
water was all his own, and that the ox had no business there. 
There is certainly a great degree of similarity and contradic- 
tion between John Bull and his fashionable neighbor the BnU- 
Frogt 

'*M. Thiers aaaerta that there can be no dispute as to the 
high ]>osition France hold s, especially in her silk manu&e- 
tures (at the 'World's Fair,' in London). He was struck 
with the fact tliat France ie pre-eminent in all the articles of 
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Inxarjy which none but the wealthiest can bny ; whereas, Eng- 
land excels in the productions usually consumed by the mid- 
dle and poorer classes. Thus democratic France works for 
the rich, and aristocratic England works for the poor." 

We see, therefore, that in the case of the frog and the ox 
there was no occasion for any jealousy on the part of the for- 
mer, nor for any contempt on the part of the latter, but that 
tbey were well suited to each other, and that it was fortunate 
ihey were near neighbors. The ambition of the frog to swell 
to the dimensions of the ox was no vain ambition, for the 
works of art that contribute to the gratification of taste and to 
spiritual elevation are equal to those more substantial produc- 
tionB that contribute to the necessities of the body. It is 
beautiful that aristocracy and democracy should be friends ; 
that ihey should help each other ; that the frog should not 
swell himself so much for his own gratification as for that of 
the ox ; and that the ox should not draw so much for his own 
benefit as for Uiat of the frog. 

As the Frenchman is lacking in manliness, it is right and 
proper that the Yrench-woman should possess it, and that the 
feminine quality that she is deprived of to make room for the 
manliness, should belong to him. It is as easily seen that the 
Frenchwomen are uncommonly masculine as that the men 
are feminine. There is more true heroism in the charactere 
of Joan of Arc and Charlotte Corday than in all the 772^72^ of 
France that have ever lived. Madame Eoland would have 
governed France more wisely and more nobly than that coun- 
try was ever governed : but it so happens that in countries 
where women have none of the qualities of statesmen they 
are made queens, and where they are possessed of these quali* 
ties they are made to stand aside and give place to tyrants. 
The Frenchwoman presented on the following page should 
be contrasted with the Frenchman preceding : in dress and 
everything she is less feminine than he ; she has very much 
the appearance of the cow, because of the relation between 
the English and the French, and yet she is thoroughly French, 
and has a strong resemblance to the frog. 

The outer integument of the Frenchman has a wonderful 
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tendency to be pnSed out : pads, bustles, b&lloonB, and ury 
notbiDgs, show tlie nature of tbe aspirations by wbicb he 
expects to make bis greatness 
equal to his desires. What it 
is that bis sonl lives on, aside 
from tbe breath of popular ap- 
plause, it would be difficult to 
tell : it is as great a mystery 
as tbe life of a frog, that seems 
to live on air. Ambition is the 
ruling passion of the French- 
man ; he spreads hie sails, and 
fills them with his own breath, 
for he can rarif; small praise 
into an immense volume, and 
it is his business to rarify and 
refine. Like the frogs in a pond, each one endeavors to be 
heard above the rest, though the bull-frog orator is loudest of, 
them alt. Yet it is remarkable that when one strikes a note 
the others join him, to the end that they may be heard to sing 
in concert by the outside listeners. 

But as everything which is not loved for its own sake soon 
begets weariness and disgust, change is earnestly demanded : 
revolution must come, though it overthrow what is worthy of 
being loved and cherished ; and ero long the new fashion will 
become old, and the old will become new again ; and thus 
one change will follow another interminably, as whim or ca- 
price may dictate, showing that stability is not the thing 
desired or sought after. The Frencliman says, as an excuse 
for plunging into a revolution, that he wislies disturbances to 
be over, that he may " attend to his business ;" and there is 
tmth in this, for he wishes one commotion to pass, that he 
may enjoy another: his very life is commotion. 

But frogs are a happy people, and so are the French when 
the men they choose for rulers resemble frogs, and not alligar 
tors. Marat and Robespierre resembled vultures ; bnt others, 
more common and less cruel and cowardly than they, resem- 
ble lizards, animals that rule by the power of tbe tail, as was 
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described in the chapter concerning the rhinoceroa. In the 
face of Louis XVI,, hero represented on tlie right, there is a 
very strong resemblance to 
the frog, and everything that 
I is XDorkl and mach that is 

M 

I ooble to confide in, witli nothing to distmst; but in the like- 

ness to the left, that carries an iinprcssion of a relationship 
to the crocodile, there is something forbidding and formida- 
ble, which a man shonld give heed to. Look at the oje and 
jaws of that cracodile, counterpoised by a tail that may at 





imy moment take upon itself the functions of the other ex- 
tremity ; and look at those feet that are formed to go back- 
ward or forward, according as the supreme power shall be 
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traneferi'ed to one extroniity or the other — and saj if tLere is 
anything in the phyaingnomj of that animal that you could 
confide in } 

The int^Uect of the Frenchman 19 in keeping with bis dis- 
position and with the activity of his bodily organs, and is a 
ftirther proof of bia resemblance to the frog. He "jumps fit 
cODcIasionB," and this reqiiirea that he shonld have awonder- 
fnl degree of instinctivciiess, or an intnitive perception of 
things. He does not reason, for reason requires prndence, 
deliberation, and proceeds step by step; whereas, instinct 
never delays, or makes a f»lBe step, or puzzles its brain aboat 
anything. The Frencliman ia most truly himself, most pros- 
perons, most happy, when lie trusts entirely to Nature; bat 
when he attempts to reason, he is sure to go wrong. In giv- 
ing the frog an instinct to "jump »t conclusions," Nature has 
provided a yielding element for liim to fall into, lest he should 
break his bones ; and this provision is all the more important, 
inasmuch as the frog has but a very general idea of where 
be ie going to leap to, and when he makes a plunge it is a 
"leap in the dark." There is the same beneficent provision 
for the Frenchman in all that concerns his interests. When 
he jumps at conclusions it is at tlie practical, and the practi- 
cal is always susceptible of modification and change; like 
water, into which the frog plunges himself, it accommodates 
itself to the individual; and it is in this that the French- 
man's passion lor alteration and variety is intended to receive 
its full gratification. But wlien the conclusion that the 
Frenchman jumps at is tli^ory — when he aims at first prin- 
ciples — when he endeavors to trace effects to causes — it is 
a leap in tlie dark still, but it is not into the water, but against 
a rock, and he knocks his brains out! It is the natnre of bis 
mind to go fmm mind to matter, from causes to effects, from 
God to the material universe ; and therefore if ho takes upon 
himself to go contrary to this, he says that Nature is Gk>d, 
that effects are causes, that the soul is from the body, and that 
principles are the results of experiments, and have no exist- 
ence, no et«mity, no authority, except as men may choose to 
establish them for their own convenience. Thus the French- 
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man's simple faith, which is the practice of trutli, or a life of 
charity and good works (the very strongest expression of con- 
fidence in the principles by which these are prompted), is 
wrecked, and he resembles a toad with a tail, an alligator, or 
an animal in which the distinction between before and behind, 
forward and backward, is not easily determined. When the 
Frenchman reasons & priori^ it is instinctive, and he reaches 
the conclusion, though he jumps at it ; but when he leasons 
iposteriori^ he reasons apriari still, and mistakes this for 
that: the rock on which he splits is Nature in place of God. 

The instinctiveness which is so remarkable in the French- 
man implies exceeding confidence in the intuitions of his own 
mind, and in the dictates of Nature. This is more beautifully 
illustrated in Montaigne than in any other writer' that we 
know of. But the French philosophers in general have suf- 
fered a serious perversion by following with the rest of the 
world in the path of Bacon ; or rather, in thinhiQig that they 
are doing sOy when they are in reality going in the very op- 
posite direction. They have too little independence to be 
faithful to their own instincts and to the principle of Descartes 
— too little not to adopt the inductive method of investigation, 
when it is the fashion of the age to do so. The Baconian 
Frenchman, when he thinks of reasoning, starts (as everybody 
else does) from the basis of his own mind, and thus acknowl- 
edges its superiority over the mere facts of science ; but, what 
is strange, after acknowledging this, he goes to matter for the 
cause of the mental phenomena which he exhibits in the in- 
vestigation. He is no more required to investigate causes 
than a frog is required to go backward; and he no more 
needs a knowledge of them, further than flows into him by 
intuition, than a toad needs a tail I 

It is a law that an animal should correspond to the element 
he lives in. Land is stationary : animals that live upon it 
can maintain a permanent position, and it is nothing strange 
for them to go backward. Water and air are progressive; 
aiiimals that live in them are in constant motion ; and for the 
locomotive powers of a fish or a bird to carry him in any 
other direction than forward is a very strange thing indeed. 
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The animal that lives in water or air, and seldom toncbes 
land, must "go ahead," and it is his instinct to do so; there- 
fore if in any case he turas tail foremost and goes backward, 
be is guilty of the grossest absurdity and violation of Kature's 
laws, and when we look at him we see that ho is a monster, 
destitute of symmetry and proportion, with forms and shapes 
that indicate dispositions unworthy even of an animal — traits 
unearthlv and infenial. Thus it is with the lobster, an animal 
more hideous than any that lives on land ; and thus it is witli 
the serpent, tlie alligator, &c., though less than with the for- 
mer, because, as they live partly on land, they are not capable 
of so great perversion. 

"But what is the application of this to the Frenchman?'' 
For the person who resembles a frog to go backward, is to 
change into the nearest resemblance to that animal that can 
be found among animals of the retrograde variety. Of the 
French infidels and atheists, some resemble the Surinam frog 
(a frog with a tail), some the cameleon, some the lizard, some 
the alligator; and the greatest of them all (if Voltaire be the 
greatest) resembles a lobster, as may be seen in the expression 
of the eyes, and, though less, in the scenery of the face. The 
Frenchman being instinctive and by nature practical, lives in 
the external, in the sensual, in the material and the gross, and 
considei-8 tliat if there be any evidence besides the " evidence 
of the senses," there is at least none equal to it. But the mere 
objects of sense are filthy, for the simple reason that matter 
is essentially dirt, and that it is only the supremacy of the 
spiritual fin which beauty resides) that can make it pure* 
The sole^eason why a flower is not dirt as much as the soil 
from which it grew is, that it signifies a spiritual beauty, of 
one kind or another — love, friendship, or some pure senti- 
ment ; and unless an individual perceives this, his observatioa 
of a flower as an object of sense is on a par with his observa- 
tion of soil, of a bug, of a worm, of a snake, or any vile thing* 
on the facci of the earth. It is no aflfectation in the French- 
man to lay the stress that he does upon the " evidence of the 
senses," for he sees as much beauty in the vilest reptiles as in 
the most delightful birds; nay, he takes most pains in exam- 
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iniog, painting, and describing the fonner: and the most 
loathsome swellings and diseases do not disgust him, but on 
the contrary he delights in examining, representing, and de- 
scribing them, and invents extraordinary methods of perpetu- 
ating and holding them np to the admiration and wonder of 
the world. He exhibits this character of grossness and sen- 
snalitj in paintings, and in every variety of art, to a greater 
degree than any other nation. He is full of " unclean spirits, 
like frogs," that were seen in the Revelation " coming up out 
of the bottomless pit." Here is one of them (a Frenchman 
in caricature), and the man who is 
composed of frogs like this must be 
an illustration of the principle that 
"the whole is like the parts that 
compose it." The frog has those 
things about him that the French- 
man admires : warU^ bearing a like- 
ness to buboes, blotches, and chan 
cres ; besides puffings and swellings, 
having the appearance of tumidities 

from disease or from excessive grossness. Also the critical' 
acumen in reference to sensual objects, and the taste for nat- 
ural history, manifested by the Frenchman, are exhibited by 
the frog (and usefully too), in clearing the garden of grubs 
and bugs, and leaving the more beautiful things comparatively 
untouched. But as bad as it is to be sensual, and to bear too 
literal a resemblance to the frog, it is worse to attempt to rea- 
son, or to go backward, when the idea in the mind is that the 
objects of sense are essential, primary, superior, the most im- 
portant, and therefore the causes of all things. Was there 
ever anything so stupid as that shrug of the shoulders, and 
that leaden gaze, and that motion toward a twigging of the 
nose, which is exhibited by the Frenchman when he is called 
upon to know anything or to believe anything beyond the 
evidence of his senses ? Yes : the frog preceding is very like 
him and quite equal to him in that; and he is himself ten 
times more stupid and insensible when he puts " the cart be- . 

fore the horse," the " effect before the cause," and declares 

16 
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solemnly that reason Las an office to perform, and that by 
means of it he knows something that ho did not know before, 
viz., that the horse ia pulled along by the cart, and that what 
people Lave supposed to be the effect is in reality the cause I 
Ke resemblee the alligator, and the alligator b a stupider ani- 
mal than the frog, and far more unfeeling 
and infernal. The frog in him took leave 
of absence for a while, in order that be 
might seek out fitting companions, and 
when he returned he bronght such things 
as lizards and lobsters with him to share 
in the government of the domain. Thns 
is illustrated the saying : " When the nn- 
clean spirit bae gone out from a man, he walketh through dry 
places, seeking rest and finding none. Then he saith, ' I will 
return to the place from which I went out ;' and when be bae 
returned he findcth it empty, swept, and garnished. Then 
he goeth and taketli with him seven other spirita woree than 
himself, and they enter in and dwell there ; and the last state 
of that man ia worse thau the first." 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

Thb expression " mercurial Frenchman" is a familiar one. 
A metal moving about like water, instead of being crystal- 
lized and having a base to stand npon, is no exaggeration of 
the extraordinary mobility of the people referred to. Attempt- 
ing to lay your hand on a globule of mercury is like attempt- 
ing to lay your hand on a frog — you light on emptiness ; and 
in like manner you can never get the better of a Frenchman 
in an argument, for he occupies no place in particular, and 
you can not calculate where he will jump to. It is a general 
rule, however, that the frog will jump into the water, as the 
deepest and most important element; and in like manner 
the Frenchman will jump to scientific facts, as the deepest 
and most important truths. As these are pliable, and he can 
make them what he pleases, it is impossible that you should 
trace him, except by the mud which he stirs up from the bot- 
tom, which soon obscures him entirely ! Supposing even that 
yon have him in the field where the rules of rhetoric are laid 
down, you lay hands on .vacuity when you think he will stay 
stall. This is not his fault, but yours ; but if he takes to his 
scientific facts, and from these reasons against reason, assu- 
ring yon that these are the central truths and the causes of 
all others, argument is at an end. As the frog goes to its 
natural element, so goes he to his own place, as the safest 
for him. Like an infant in the posture that is best suited 
to his condition, he regards only the objects of the senses. 
The ipse dixit of Science, from which he is begotten, puts an 
end to all dispute. The umpire in this case, who appears in 
the form of a bull-frog, swells about the throat till head and 
shoulders are mingled into one, and he appears like a monster 
with eyes in the upper part of the chest ; and all in the en- 
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deavor to utter a croak tliat sliall be deeper and more oraco- 
lar than any wbich preceded it. However raucli jon desire 
to get a Bight at him, you are doomed to difiappointment, for 
he lias BQgacity enough to know that the expectation that ia 
aroused by a voice like that wonld never bo realized. 

To mention all the varieties of Frenclimcn in couaecUon 
with the varieties of the frog would he au endless underta- 
king. There are froga of a sanguinary disposition (constitn- 
ting the entire population of a pond of which the wat«r is oat), 
that muster into a regular nrniy, the master-spirit of which is 
a frog of wonderful ambition and reckless of blood. Two 
armies of this description meeting each other loave thooaandB 
of their number dead on tlio ensangnined field. Compare 
the leader of a noisy army of frogs with tlio pictnre called 
Bonaparte, and with othera that might be mentioned. Then 
there are dirty frogs, that live in mire, and know not the nae 
of water, bnt are covered yrllh spawn and 
slime; and to match these there is a claaa 
of Parisians that excel in filthiness. Then 
there are clean frogs, beantifuUy colored 
and speckled, that do not even injnre the 
spring-water that llioy live in — frogs thai 
yuu really love to take in yonr hand wheth- 
ei yon he Frenchman or ^ot; and the like 
ol these make Paris a cleaner city than any 
other in the world, Then there are frogs 
with yellow skins and beautiful golden eyes, 
that hop about in the sand, true to their !□• 
stmct which requires them to live in an do- 
ment that is shifting; and these are they 
TFho talk of stability in the government, and 
build their houses upon the sand. Then th«iv 
are toads " ogly and venomous," that " live upon the vapor 
of a dnngcon," by which tlieir brains are rendered prolific — 
toada who never change their habits, and who are tberefon 
nnmitigatingly disgusting in both dress and manners; and to 
go with these there are Frenchmen who diafranchiso them- 
flelves, who are not reckoned among frogs, but are altematoly 
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ftgoUeys, banished, or impriaoned. Then there are 
I who take the hue of the timee id which they live, 
ftre more elevated in feelings and sontimenta than 
the frogs who surround them, and who redeem the character 
of the toad, and offer encouragement and example to the low- 
liest and the moat degraded. Were it not for the Frenchmen 
whose voices make such sweet melody as tliese, in contrast 
with the chattering and croaking of the remainder, the mul- 
titude of frogs would sink in the depths of sensualism, to rise 
no more. Then tliere are frogs that we skipped in their 
proper places, such as jml their heads together above the aur- 
face of the water, entaiiglod with apawn and sea-weeds — 




bandits that disappear on the appearance of a spectator the 
moment he can say "Jackl" 

Tlie talent {or caricature, for which the French are distin- 
goished, has its origin in the love of exaggeration before spo- 
ken of. As it is contagious, we plead guilty to the same 
offence. Tlie French know how to take these things; and 
besides, as a general mle, it is a sufficient compliment to rep- 
resent a man as he really is. A man is in general what ho 
chooses to be; and hence the dnnger of offence is in descri- 
bing him as he is not. The French love to have their quali- 
tiea exaggerated, and therefore it is that they deal in compli- 
ments as well as in caricature. They have little inclination 
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to be dissatisfied with what is said of them ; for when they 
are ^ blown^ thej are read j for blows, and a blow from a 
stone does them no more harm than a blow of wind. For the 
same reason, when a Frenchman is able to dress himself as 
he chooses, he can pass for whatever he likes : — 

** Through tattered clothes small vices do appear; 
Robes and foired gom-os hide aD V* 

With snch a toumure as he alone has the art of producing, 
he does not ask even the mantle of charity to be thrown over 
him. He is fond of wit^ and a good joke is never at his ex- 
pense, for he has more instinct and less sensibility than others. 
He plays with heads as a child with a rocket, and a revolu- 
tion is genuine sport — to all but those who say, like the 
frogs in the fable, '*' It may be sport to you, but it is death 
tous:^ 

Apropos of this, the French being remarkably like chil- 
dren, and having a great deal of instinct as animds have, are 
wonderfully fond of fables ; and there is a fable which relates 
that once upon a time the frogs became wearied of their mo- 
notonons existence, and prayed to Jupiter to send them a 
king ; whereupon the god sent them a lag^ which killed many 
as it fell among them, and made such a splashing that the 
rest were awed into stillness; until, finding that it had no 
longer any power of doing them harm, they became impa- 
tient — abused, insulted, and leaped upon it, and accused 
Jnpiter of sending them a thing^ and at the same time de- 
manded of him with deafening clamor that he should send 
them a king that was animated, like themselves, only a great 
deal more so ; whereupon Jnpiter sent them a dark^ that be- 
gan immediately to devour them with an appetite that threat- 
ened to exterminate the race. This is the sum and substance 
of the fable, and it is particularly applicable to the people 
who resemble frogs, as much so as if it had been written to 
describe them, .^op must have been inspired to have proph- 
esied so correctly, and to have understood the character of the 
frog so well. The log will do very well to represent the rule 
of those Frenchmen who, after the distinction necessary to a 
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revolntion, allow the people to do &s they pleaso. The stork 
will represent tlie rule of one wlio absorbs into MmBolf the 
will and functioDB of the 
people, and interprets them 
as he sees fit. The former 
is like a log, becanee the 
Frenchmen who are par- 
ticularly concerned in it 
are of the variety that re- 
semble alligators, the most 
refined and elevated of 
whom have the character 
of cameleons ; and the lat- 
ter is like a stork, because 
the person who exercises 
it resembles that bird: like 
the crow, vnltnre, and oth- 
er Cftrrion-birds, the stork 
ia cowardly ; but ho has a show of courage ; he is not boldly 
bat cunningly revengeful. Ilia faults are primarily his fond- 
ueas for carrion and for every species of filth and nuisance, 




^,-^< 




his cowardice, also his lore of snakes and reptiles — for though 
these are regarded as high virtues in the bird, as making him 
an excellent scavenger, and the receptacle of thinga so vile 
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that even the vilest of human bemgs reject them, yet they are 
the foundation of the most despicable traits in a human b«ing. 
The lazy and vicious ave very fond of whatever relieves them 
from the trouble of labor and cleaiilin^s; and this is the rea- 
son why the stork is held in such high eetoem in Egypt, Hol- 
land, and many other conntries, and why the Moliauunedans 
even venerate him. As he is fond of frogs, it is but right and 
proper that frogs should be fond of him, particularly vhen 
they add to the cause of theu- liking him hia diejiosition to 
relieve them of all trouble of governing and diepfjsing of them- 
selves. His fondness for frags may be shown in this; "Bel- 
loniuB informs us that storks visit Egypt in such abundance, 
that the fieltls and meadows are white with tliem, and that 
the natives are pleased with their arrival, as ibe birds deliver 
them from innninerable swarms of frogs, and also devour ser- 
pents." The "grave air and mournful visage" of the stork 
constitute one nf tbe resemblances to the person of whom the 
following is a portrait (Louie Napoleon). The Marabou stork 
is the bird we have choeen 
to stand by bis side. For 
a description we quote from 
a writer on natural bistory : 
" In its habits this bird 
bears a close resemblance 
to the white stork of Europe, 





bat becomes still more familiar, and, in consequence of its 
larger size, renders more esaeutial service in the removal of 
carrion, oEfal, and other nnisances. This 'mportaut office 
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like the adjutants of Calcutta, it shares with the vultures ; 
and both birds are universally privileged from all annoyance, 
in return for so meritorious exertion of their natural propensi- 
ties. They seem to be constantly attracted by heaps of offen- 
sive substances collected in the villages and towns, which 
they devour without scruple, and in immense quantities. . . . 
Nothing seems to come amiss to the voracious appetite [of 
this stork] ; for when carrion is scarce, it attacks reptiles, 
small birds, and even the lesser quadrupeds (as mice), which 
it usually swallows entire." From this it appears that no 
very great danger is to be apprehended from such birds, ex- 
cept by frogs, and animals that are more weak and cowardly 
than themselves. ^' When excited, they elongate their necks, 
and stand at their fall height, menacing with their large bills, 
which are, however, too light to inflict any serious injury, 
even had the birds courage enough to attempt it." 

Having spoken hastily of King Stork, we will give a brief 
description of King Log. There are certain frogs whose 
greatness appears in the grating of their voices. As it is not 
natural for instinct to reason, these, by setting themselves up 
to be reasoners, and by reasoning backward when it is their 
instinct to go forward, degenerate into lizards of the larger 
variety — large^ because it is their ambition to be so, as indi- 
cated by their voice, and by their habits of swelling and ex- 
pansion. 

Opposite to these there are tree-toads, with fine, soft, musi- 
cal voices, and with a disposition to shrink into the substance 
of the tree that they are perched upon, at the same time that 
fliey desire eminence — as much, even, as the frogs last men- 
tioned desire a grovelling situation, and to be distinguished. 
The Frenchmen who resemble tree-toads, by adopting induc- 
tion as the rule of reasoning, degenerate into a resemblance 
to the cameleon, the most harmless and beautiful of lizards, 
as the tree-toad is the most harmless and beautiful of toads. 
Who can look at the following portrait of a Frenchman, and 
not say that it is a genuine " character," a distinct genua^ 
drawn to the life ? Would you not know by those feet and 
hands that he had wonderful powers of clinging to whatever 
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he takes bold of? That right 
that ia obaerved in the right foi 



arm has the pectiliar tbmet 
•e-Ieg of the cameleon, and it 
is evidently grasping the con- 
tents of bia pocket. That left 
arm has the very same chaiv 
acter that is observed in the 
corresponding meinber of the 
quadruped. That left leg — 
how admirably it imitates the 
left that sets iUclf down on 
the limb of the tree I and the 
right, hnw like iu character 
to the one that forms the ba- 
sis of support, and inanres 
safety to the cameleon t and 
even the coat-tail adds ama- 
zingly to the resemblance, in 
the manner of its descent from 



the back, in its length, and in the snpport which it adds to 
the posterior aspect of the right extremity. But when we 
ascend to the bead, the likeness is no less remarkable, and 
still more intereating. In the peculiar angle and curve of 
that forelock the individual has embodied some striking trait 
of bis character — an endeavor, it may be, to resemble tha 
cameleon in the artistic disposal of everything belonging to 
bim. The top and back paii of his head, together with the 
forelock, turning up on one side and down on the other, are 
imaged forth in corresponding points in the head of the came- 
leon. The nose, too, baa the very curve, and the very cxpresstoD 
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of Btnbbedness of dispositioD, together with the loye of emi- 
nence and accommodation, in the proportions, that are mdelj 
set forth in the naeal organ of the inferior animal. And that 
eye, was there ever any like it save in the cameleon ? Does it 
not seem as if it would look this way while the left eye looked 
the other ? and as if it would look upward while the left regard- 
ed the earth ? Precisely so ; and in this he boars as close a 
resemblance to the cameleon as in other things. It is well 
known that the cameleon has the power of moving the eyes 
in opposite directions, up and down, and toward all points of 
the compass, just as if he were two animals instead of one. 
Deacending from the head to the chest, we see in the form 
of the latter, in the whole length of the vest, in the swelled 
and in the girted portion, and from the top to the groin, the 
evidences of a disposition in this particular Frenchman to 
borrow his fashions from this favorite pattern of the qualities 
of mind and heart that he is inclined to cultivate. There can 
be no doubt of his abilities and disposition to change his col- 
ors to suit the times and circumstances, to blend in with that 
which most predominates, and to turn that coat of his as often 
as the exigencies of the case may require ; and of course this 
implies the ability, if not really the disposition, to bear a 
scolding tongue, and not merely to survive under it, but to 
take it good-naturedly, and to thrive and prosper, and to 
speak a good word to the neighbors in favor of his amiable 
spouse. 

The moral qualities are swerved from their proper and le- 
gitimate action by the influence of the animal faculties when 
the latter predominate, as was shown in the peculiar action 
of justice consequent upon the bovine qualities of those who 
resemble the ox. " Pulling and hauling" is the sum of pro- 
ceedings in the English courts, and oxwhips are applied lust- 
ily, accompanied with shouts, in which "gee" and "haw" 
are the conspicuous words, equivalent to pro and con ; and 
it is curious that oxen, like John Bulls, are directed to pull 
to the right and to the left at the same time, as is evident 
from the repeated command, " Gee-haw 1" Hodge is quite 
certain of being obeyed when he utters such an order as this, 
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and he delights in the increased labors of his oxen in their 
endeavor to pull away from each other, for they are " perform- 
ing an immense amount of labor" — the grand thing which 
he proposes to accomplish. In respect to justice, John Bull 
and Monsieur Frog are the very antipodes of each other. Nat- 
ural historians inform us that the ranunculi have a singular 
mode of administering capital punishment. Two stout fellows 
place themselves on each side of the offender, and crowd up- 
on him until they have crushed him to death. In like man- 
ner, French justice places the accused between two parties; 
and these, instead of inclining to separation, are disposed to 
agreement : both parties conspire to condemn, and agree to 
"go halves" in the division of the spoils 1 If a king or a 
deputy is so unfortunate as to come to trial, the people rush 
upon him en masse f there are none to defend him, and his 
death is the explosion that scattei-s them in wild disorder, to 
concentrate again at the Tuileries, or some other place, where 
they revenge the death of their former victim upon their 
leader. They are essentially democratic only on this princi- 
ple, that ^' where the carcass is there the eagles are gathered 
together." We have seen it suggested that tlie eagle which 
the French republic displays aloft is a Gallic bird, and may 
be nothing more nor less than a gallinaceous fowl. 



CHAPTER SXXI. 

Wb have lingered on the verge of one part of our subject, 
longing for the eloquence which it woiihl aeeni calciilnted to 
inspire, and find that we are likely never to go on niilesB we 
content ua with ]ilain English, like that which has nh-eady 
served ns. That subject is the resemblance between the Irieh- 
man and the dog ; and the eloquence which we craved (with- 
ont knowing exactly what we were 
vaiting fur) is " Irish eloquence." 
This is Eo prominent a trait of Irish 
character, that if the resemblance 




■lloded to exists, it must be ciiaracteristlc of the dog. And 
so it is. Listen how the loud sound of the watch-dog hooms 
tbrongh the air at night, and how the welkin rings with rc- 
s from 



Andc 



" mongrel, pnpjiy, vbelp, and boand, 
■3 of low dBgree,"' 



in imitation of gnne, thunder, and the rolling eloquence called 
oratory 1 On all aides round echoea the " war of words," in 
which accent and emphasis play the conspicuous part, ttio 
Bounds being jerked forth like the report of a rifle ; and the 
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mereBt squib of tbem aU is as ambitioas of being the " big 
gan" as the one that may juBlly lay claim to that dlstiactbii. 
Is not this a description of Irish eloqnence? Has not the 
Irishman pat/ioa also to express his bereavement ! and does 
he not hold his " wakes," In which he rivals the dog in wail- 
ing, ae at other times he rivals him in debate and oratorjl 
He seems to howl and bay ihe moon, as if the wavering stars 
woold shed more tears, nnd the chaste Diana, the patronesa 
of thieves and vagabonds, wonid be melted with sympathy at 
the tale of his stiiTcrings: not to say that the Irishman is a, 
thief and a vagabond, in a worse sense than that he is exact- 
ing, and that he gives himself np "to license nn restrained," 
and with a feeling of abandonment to be the prey of pick- 
pockets, grief, beggary, and intemperance. "We speak now 
of the "common run" of Irish, and they are like the "com- 
mon ran" of dogs that " take after them," and that ore thieves 
and vagabonds without qualification. 

Tlie Irish, take tbem as they come over, are remarkable 
for holding you by the button while tliey inflict upon you 
what they have to say, or (if they are so fortunate as to bo 
mercliants) what they have to sell ; and they are distinguished 
for pertinacity in begging, or in "beating down;" and, cer- 
tainly, if they are so elevated as to be purchasers instead of 
beggars, they have a right to be impudent, though it is some- 
what difficult to distinguish buying (as they practise it) from 
begging I The Irishman's mouth watera for everything ha 
sees, and he is the " greatest tease," in every sense of the 
term, of anybody we know of, with the exception of the dog, 
who, it iiuiat be expected, will follow the fortunes of his mas- 
ter. " Like master like man" is a trite saying, and as true aa 
it 19 trite. Compare the Irisbman and the dog in respect to 
harking, snarling, howling, begging, fawning, flattering, back- 
biting, quarrelling, blnatering, scenting, seizing, hanging on, 
teasing, TOJlicking, and whatever other traits you may discover 
in either, and you will be convinced that there is a wonderfol 
resemblance. 

The son of old Erin wastes his breath in sighing for the 
poet, and fails in his efforts for the future because be has no 
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heart in it. He has ardent wishes, but it is for the old, for 
everything hallowed by the tender associations of bygone 
days. Yet these refer to some wishedfor good in the future. 
What he hopes and anticipates is, the return of the good old 
times of learning and hospitality, of domestic affection and 
neighborly love, which characterized his ancestors. Noble 
traits were these, and it is the deep consciousness of the same 
affections in his bosom still that links him to the past with a 
tie that bleeds and suffers with everything in the present and 
the future that essays to rend it. 

In our opinion, we have alluded to the finest trait in the 
Irish character — a susceptibility to an exqnisiteness of pleas- 
ure or of pain, which comes from an extraordinary degree of 
consciousness. The cords of affection in his breast are en- 
dowed with the highest degree of sensibility, and for the rea- 
son that they do not utter themselves but in tones of the most 
thrilling pathos, and therefore it is too that they refuse to be 
broken. They attach him to the past, to the objects of his 
first love, and the necessity of change rends his heart. But 
there is a way in which he can submit to the operation of 
having the ties which bind him to his kindred and country 
rent asunder, and his heart taken from him as if it were a 
fungous excrescence — and that is, to be made drunk, Alas 
that he should have fallen into the sad necessity of being 
made insensible, that he might suffer himself to be torn from 
all that his heart holds dear — from wife, and children, and 
home, and the relics of his ancestors ! What is left of the 
Irishman when you take from him his household gods, and 
his tender susceptibility of pleasure and pain ? He is a mis- 
erable imitation of the Frenchman (see next page), both in 
the frivolity and hilarity which are the first effects of intoxi- 
cation, and in the loss of sensibility, and the sundering of 
domestic ties, and the recklessness of old associations and of 
the feelings of others, which are the inevitable result of his 
potations repeated and persevered in. He becomes a fatalist 
as mnch worse than the Frenchman as madness is woi-se than 
folly, as whiskey is worse than wine, and as insensibility that 
is induced is worse than that which is natural. He prates 
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and babbles, and is full of the ambition of being an orator, 
and is in every respect as miaorable a caricature of the French- 
man aa tLe perverted American ie a miBerable repreeentatioii 




of a Cbinamnn, and aa the dogeueraie Italian is a miserable 
impersonation of tbc Englisliman, It will not do for the Irieh 
to resemble fr^gs, nor Pjr rlogs to rcscmblo Frcncbmen, The 



',^.^?^. 






consciousness nf the Irishman adapts bim to domestic life, to 
■which t!ie dog is suited ; and tbo instinctiveness of the French- 
man adapts liini to commnnism, like that of the frog, or those 
wonderful esamjilea of instinct the bee and tbo ant: and an 
attempt to revorae the order of things is destrnctive to both. 
France is a bad atmosphere for the Irishman ; and let the 
man who resembles tlie dog, or is a descendant of the Insb, 
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not be ambitions to " learn French." If yon find him bo, yon 
vrill also €nd him Bnappisfa, ambitions of being a politician, 
and of distiDgnishing himself as an orator; and in default of 
these be will be for ever applying the " lash of scorpions" to 
his nearest neighbor. 

'> Clom at ray heela the mappUh cnr 
With yelping treble fliea" — 

wili be applicable to him. French doga are the least amiable 
of their Bpecies, if we may judge from what Dickens says of 
them: .... "And here are sheep-doga, sensible as ever, bnt 
with a certain French air about them, not witiiout a suspicion 
of dominoes, with a kind of flavor of mustache and beard ; 
demonstrative dogs, shaggy and loose where an English dog 
woold be tight and close; not so troubled with business cal- 
culations as our English drovers' dogs, who have always got 
their eheep on their 
minds, and think of 
their work, even rest- 
ing, ds you may see 
by their faces — but 
dashing, showy, ra- 
ther unreliable dogs, 
■who might worry me 
instead of their legit- ' 
imate charges if they 
saw occasion — and 
might see it some- 
what suddenly." The genuine Irishman — the one who is 
woithy a birthplace on the 
Emerald isle — resembles that 
noblest of all dogs, the Irish 
wolf dog, and more the dog 
of St Bernard and the New- 
foundland dog than the scav- 
enger dcg of the city and the 
great variety of whining, bark- 
ing, howUng, snarling, snap- 
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ping dogg that, like Irishmen, are scattered the world over. 
The man who in feature and expression resembles thoee no- 
bler animals just mentioned, is more seen than heard ; he haa 
feelings too deep for utterance ; be is linked to the jMWt by 
the tenderost associations; bis love is pare, concentrated, of 
the strongest kind, and therefore eternal, looking to the futare 
for the conaninniation of what is already began. He is the 
very o}nx>aite of the Frenchman, and the farthest remore poB- 
Bible fi'iHJi the vacillating, tyrannical, crnel, faithless, hypo- 
criticaT, beslavering Iriahmar, who illnatrstes the saying of 
Pope:— 

■■ Of all inaJ creatures, if the leameil are right. 
It U the skvcr kills, and not tbe bile!" 

Those noliicr Irishinen are found at home, for their bearta are 
there ; and if they are compelled to leave their country (not 
"fortbeir country's good," as certain Englishmen are who 
are sent to Botany bay), yoa bear them use tbe word " home" 
as synonymous with their conntry, when they refer to the 
land that gave them hiith ; that is marked everywhere by the 
hallowed shrines and footprints of tlieir ancestors. They have 
true eloquence, the very opposite of that haranguing, brawl- 
ing, litigating, campaigning, brazen eloquence of tbo "com- 
mon Irish," who, in reversing tiieir original character, outdo 
the peculiarities of tbeFrencli. Tlieir words are tho language 
of genuine feeling, hut they are generally silent, for the love 
that burns in their bosoms ia a Imly flame. Their eloquence 
ia the very essence of harmony and pathos, and evety word 
they utter may be treasured as an embodiment of love, a aacred 
memento of the heart from which it came. 

"Thaeteray, In bis " Irish Sketch-Book," speaks thus of Irish 
gentlemen: "I have met naore gentlemen here than in any 
other plsee I ever saw — gentlemen of high and low ranks, 
that is to say — men shrewd and delicate of perception, ob- 
servant of society, entering into tbe feelings of others, and 
anxions tojet tbem at ease or to gratify them." This is In 
consequence of the esqnisite susceptibility wbioh we call con- 
aciouanegg^ but when be adds, "of conrse exaggerating their 
professions jif , [kiadness, and in so far insincere,'' we behold 
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the tendency toward " puppyism," or a resemblance to those 
dogs that fawn, first upon their masters and finally npon ev- 
erybody, especially npon those from whom they hope to 
receive favors; and in the last stage of all they become 
" toadies." 

The same writer says : ^^ In regard to the Monster ladies, 
I had the pleasure to be present at two or three evening par- 
ties at Cork, and must say that they seem to excel English 
ladies, not only in wit and vivacity, but in the still more im- 
portant article of the toilet. They are as well dressed as 

Frenchwomen, and incomparably handsomer In the 

carriages, among the ladies of Kerry, every second woman 
was handsome; and there is something peculiarly tender and 
pleasing in the looks of the young female peasantry, that is 

perhaps even better than beauty The hair flowing loose 

and long is a pretty characteristic of the women of the coun- 
try ; many a fair one do you see at the door of the cabin, 
combing complacently 'that greatest ornament of female 
beauty.' .... I never saw in any country such general grace 
of manner and ladyhood." 

Were we to choose the animal 
that would most resemble this 
description, we would choose the 
most beautiful in the world, and 
that would be the King Cliwrle% 
^pemiel (see next page). The still 
consciousness ; the deep feeling 
and sympathy of those eyes, in 
which there is more eloquence 
than words can utter ; the quiet, 
the gentleness, the grace ; the 
exquisite cultivation and refine- 
ment, of which those very long, 
pendent ears are the tokens ; ev- 
erything about the dear crea- 
ture that speaks of tenderness 
and love, of domestic happiness, of exquisite appreciation and 
sensibility, of sensitiveness to unkind treatment, of forgive- 
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aesBf of mee^ess, of moffensive innoconce, of a disposition to 
live in peace and harmony witli all mankind — remind na of 
woman in that refined snciety tliat is included within the do- 
mestic circle, and has its origin from domestic virtne. 

Saint Patrick is said to hiivc driven all the toads and enakea 
ont of Ireland, and we might add lizards included, for theae 
are a medium between tlia two. Bat, in expelling them li'om 
the land, he may have caused them to transmigrate, and to 
appear again under the mask of the native inhabitants I 
"Bloody Irishman" is a term applicable to the Irish in gen- 
eral, but particularly to that variety that resembles the bull- 
dog. "Kill" is a word attached to half the places in Ireland 
— Kildare, Kilkenny, Killarney, Kilkerny, etc. It should be 
remarkt'd, however, that the 
noblest varieties of dogs, of 
which the bull-dog is one, be- 
come by perversion the very 
worst; and the same is true 
of those peVBLins who resemble 





the nobler varieties of dogs. They are eithei- remarkable for 
their stanch integrity and tenacious adherence to the princi- 
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pies of honor and uprightness, or thej are noted for their 
tenacity of purpose, right or wrong, and in pursuit of their 
victims are like Spanish bloodhounds ; or they answer better 
still to the description of Cerberus at the gate of hell. The 
man who resembles the shepherd's dog is by perversion con- 
verted into a resemblance to the wolf. His affection for 
sheep, or in other words for innocence and virtue, is convert- 
ed into the appetite for mutton, or the desire to seduce and 
to devour that which it is his duty to protect. He has in his 
face a look of innocence, like that which he lives upon, but 
which he changes into its opposite. He is the '^wolf in 
sheep's clothing." He looks ^^ sheepish,'' in a sense that can 
hardly be distinguished from " wolfish," and when he looks 
with admiration upon unstained beauty in the opposite sex 
you can see in him an "evil eye" like that which is discov- 
erable in the wolf, or like that which makes the dog look '^as 
if he had been stealing sheep." The dog, if he be worthy of 
the name, is " death" upon the wolf, and this is particularly 
the case with the Irish wolf-dog, who reaemhles that animal 
as much as he hates him. This is just the diiference between 
the genuine coin and the counterfeit: the more the latter is 
like the former, the more vile and worthless it is, and the 
more it is opposite to the true. Hypocrisy is the very oppo- 
site of the goodness which it affects, for it is the perversion 
of truth, which is falsehood, and the perversion of virtue, 
which is vice. But though the wolf-dog and the wolf resem- 
ble each other and resemble the sheep, the one has a mean, 
cruel, cowardly expression of countenance, and the other has 
a magnanimous, mild, courageous expression, that wins your 
confidence. And so it is with the " Shepherd of the sheep" 
and with the "wolf in sheep's clothing." The "sheep," we 
are told, are able to distinguish between one and the other. 
, The dog is a very great wit, and exceedingly fond of sport 
and game. He shows his waggish disposition in the manner 
in which he plays with you and with other dogs. He appre- 
ciates the joke you play upon him if it be a good-natured 
one, and surprises you by the disposition he has to reciprocate 
it, and by the tact he displays in making you the subject of 
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laughter. Ho is alive lo fun and frolic — aot playfulnesa 
merely, like that of the cat, but eometbing absolutely droll, 
rldicalons, and absurd. The parallel of this to the <]igjH»itioii 
and talent for which the Irish are most celebrated, is at once 
perceived. The lowest, the most ignorant, the most stupid, 
are not exempt from a peculiar tind of sniartncag, a certain 
keen perception of the ludicrous, and a readiness in making 
apt replies ; and tbere is not a dog but has the same appreci- 
ation, and the same fueility of expressing it, so far as a dumb 
dog can express Iiis ideas of things. The tolerance with which 
a Newfoundland or a dignified old mastiff regards the gam- 
bols of a puppy, wlio makes bold to jump into his faee and 
pull him by the tail, is not mere forbearance, but is, if wa 
may judge anything from Lis actions and the expressioiw of 
his countenance, in conseqnence in no small degree of the 
gratification of his " wit and mirthful ness." 

This talent for wit shariiens the Irishman's slander, as ia 
evident fi-om the nature of bis satire ; and it is simitar with 
the dog, as ia shown in 
his worrying and teaa- 
ing poor animals instead 




of doing simply what his master Lids h'.m. It is easy to set 
him on, bnt hard to call him off, and precisely bo it ia with 
the "pluguey" Irishman, There ia a wonderful tenacity io 
this love of teasing, which is the counterpart of the French- 
man's fondness for caricature ; and the poor victim, thinking 
the dog has " the wrong pig by the ear," is fain to ciy, 
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** Bloody murder !" and " Leave go 1" Tlie dog, wo know, criea 
flome time after ho is hurt, showing the coDtiiiiiance of the 
pain, but the hog ceases shouting na soon as the dog ceases 
bis pereecutions. Ergo, the dog, like the Irishman, ia a tease 
and a tonnent. This is a character, in fact, that it Beeina im- 
poBsible for the Irishman to get rid of, for when he tries his 
beat to please he is still vexatious. "What torments these 
Irish servants are !" is frequentlj heard from those who have 
not been the subjects of their satire. Thoy nro as proverbial 
for their ridlcutons mistakes as for their wit, and tliis is the 
more strange as it seems to be a contradiction in character. 
Bnt it is according to the principle, "They who take the 
sword shall perish by the eword,"aiid the same is true of the 
French. These "Irish bulls," as they are called, are not 
from lack of shrewdness, but from a want of instinctivenesB 
the trait that is peculiarly natural to the French ; and it is in 
consequence also of that imperative, headlong, impetuous dia- 
poaitiou which the bull-dog lias in common witii the bull, and 
which the Irish have in common with the English. The lack 
of inetinctiveness is shown in the awkwardness of their mo- 
tions. Tlieir imitations of the French, which are mere perver- 
uons of their own characters, increase this opposition and 
render it all the more conspicuous. They are like beetles — 

•• Against the traveller borne La bcedlesB hum," 

>r like the pumpkin that you can not 
sep out of your way, but are always 





tumbling over, bringing you into the aarae bliinderJDg, awk- 
ward condition with tberaselves. If tbo Irishninn were not 
diatinguished for tliia, tliero conld be no food for bis wit, for 
ho could not place )'oa in a ludicrous poBition in his own 
mind without placing yon ao estemally. This is true of all 
persons who have an extraordinary sense of the Indicrous. It 
is on this principle that tlie French, who are the fittest sab- 
jects of caricature, are thomeolves the greatest caricatarista 
in the known world. 

Among dogs, the commonality, which aspire to the coodi- 
tion of toada, and to that of froga in etagnant pools by the 
roadside, love to dig in the dirt, to roll in it, to splash through 
the mud, and esteem it a luxury to have a pig-pen, or a snug, 
warm kennel to harbor in. Among the Irish, the commoO' 
ality take to dirt-digging more naturally than to anything 
else; they are dirty in their persona, and admit their pigs in 
the mud-cabina which they themselves occupy. They are 
good servants if yon deal harshly with them, aa a master docs 
with hia di'g; but the moment you are disposed to be famil- 
iar with them they are all over you, jumping against yon, and 
laying their dirty pawa upon your clean clothes, as if yon 
were no bett«r than they. Ton are loved by them quite as 
well, and they are quite aa happy, if you teach them good 
mannora : but the trne way to restore to them that sensibili^, 
delicacy, sense of propriety, tender affection, and exquisite 
BUBceptibility of enjoyment, which ia their rightful inheritance 
&om their ancestors, ia, to treat them as if they were possessed 
of these qualities, and thereby to set thorn the example. The 
man who wounds the feelings of his dog, will soon have a dog 
as bard and ungenerous aa himself; but the man who treats 
his dog as he should, will have a faithful servant, who will 
say, " Go on, master, I will follow thee to the last gaep, with 
truth and loyalty." 
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"Aebah! come on, now ! I'm ready for yel" is as plainlj* 
expreBBei] iu ttie attitude of tliis InsLman as in tliat of the 
dc^, and it is peifectly natural to both ; but tbo attitude indi* 
c&tea more tlie posture of affairs in- 
side tlian is expressed in words : 
there is a pi-ovisional clause in the 
defiance, whicli, if it were written, 
would rend tlins — "if you are not 
too strong for rae!" Tho cowardly 
disposition eNUibited in tlie manner 
of looking, of standing, and of grasp- 
ing the s/idalah, is not to be mista- 





ken ; and it is In tbe attempt to look and to feul courageous 
that it ia most betrayed. If Paddy were not a coward, he 
wonM not arm himself with a club as a preparation for a stic- 
cessftd resistance, much less would he use this cruel instru- 
ment to attack with. Cowardice and cruelty aro inseparable, 
and the proof of the one is pi'oof of the other. The cause 
which operates to produce these two traits, as explained in 
the chapter concerning the vulture, ia brought to bear power- 
folly npop the Irishman, who drinks to drive away the feeling 
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that ho is a coward ; tlieii to screw Tip his cnurnge tu Ihc point 
of defending biineelf ; then to make him pitiless, nhiiitix'e to 
his friends, cruel and dcepcrate; then to drive him to mnd- 
nees, and to fancy himself rich, generous, and loi-dly, as he 
Las the inclinittioii to be; then to shnt out the phantoms of 
■wretchedness from his sight, and to drown himself in obliv- 
ion ; and tinnlly to struggle feebly against the ghastly messen- 
gers that C'lme to loi'ment bim in the hour of dissolution. 

As the dog lias a prodisposition to be fond of carrion, aud 
has a large cliest fi»r the exhalation of carbonic acid gas, it 
is natural tlmt: liie Irii^hmau should have a leaning to fcrment- 
od liquor, anil that his chest shonld be large, enabling him to 
dispose of n ■rreat quantity of oxcretnentitions gases by exha- 
lation, and tlius adapting him to the evil habit he is inclined 
to. Under lliuse circumstances, if the Irishman is temperate, 
it is a rai-e virtue. Ilia countenance expresses the gieatest 
possihle degree of sobriety, which betokens a tnistwortby 
character, in wliich is included courage, prudence, honoety, 
faithfulness, integrity, and nobleness. If in this portrait of so 
honest dog there is not soma- 
thing sufficiently human to d&- 
serve all this, tliere is at least 
perfect sobriety, and a resem- 
blance to a true-hearted and 
honorable gentleman. Gentle- 





e ia a virtue ; and the dog, if he be well bred, is a gentle- 
o, because he is naturally rude ; while the cat, being natti- 
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rally qniet, can not have the virtue of gentOitj ascribed to 
her. The least degree of intemperance is a breach of polite- 
ness ; it is synonymous with rudeness ; while sobriety includes 
all those qualities that are ascribed to people of the most pol- 
ished and refined manners. The dog represented on the pre- 
ceding page is a Scotch terrier. You can see in liis counte- 
nance undaunted bravery, and a sturdy opposition to all 
sneaking and meanness, to all cruelty and cowardice, and to 
all seeking after fermented liquors and fermented food — to 
all the traits which are manifested in the rat, and of which 
he has none. He hates the rat, as a thing engendered in 
filth, which he despises, and as possessing traits the very op- 
posite of faithfulness and courage ; and hence he kills the rat,' 
bnt does not eat it ; he is intent upon its destruction, but has 
the strongest aversion to devouring it. He is not cruel : he 
does not tease people, nor bark and bite, and worry poor ani- 
mals. He is not cowardly : he is never seen cowering, or 
dodging, or skulking, or sneaking along the gutters, looking 
ont for garbage with one eye and for clubs and brickbats with 
the other. He is intent upon reform; upon cleansing the 
sewers ; upon saving grain and other provisions from rats, 
which are the emissaries of Fermentation and the imps of 
Drunkenness. He bears a resemblance to Father Mathew 
in character and physiognomy, in all the qualities enumerated 
ahove, in the features, and particularly in the expression, as 
Father Mathew bears a resemblance to F^nelon. The like- 
ness between these two noble catholic priests is indicated in 
the countenance, in the signs of benevolence, disinterested- 
n^s, courage, magnanimity, purity, virtue, refinement, gen- 
tleness, and internal peace, breathing '^ peace on earth and 
good-will to man." 

It is perceived from these examples, and from every-day 
observation, that sobriety is an essential quality of the gentle- 
man, and that the least degree of intemperance is ungentle- 
manly ; yet conviviality is essential to sobriety, and insepara- 
ble from gentility, just as imagination is essential to reason, 
and is inseparable from refinement and intelligence. Con- 
viviality keeps company with nobility and courage. No truly 
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brave person ever lived who was not convivial. Father 
llatbew is eminently eti, and it is not at all inconsistent with 
his gravity, bis oaiiiestne^B and zeal ; and who can look at the 
face of F^iielon and not say llmt it is true of liim? In the 
countenance of that terrier, too, there is conviviality: how 
bright and sparkling, and yet how gravely earnest 1 Eameet- 
ness is the Bilken tie that unites these two apparently opposite 
traits togellier. A man lo be convivial must be in caraeet, 
he must have life about him, arid he must be in "sober ear- 
nest" in order to be sober. The sober man, therefore, who 
does not labor to destroy intemperance, and to promote aft- 
briety, as the terrier does, is but a sober iking, the principal 
attribute of which is inertia ; he is doomed to be a numbskull, 
in the degree that he is insensible In heart tu the emotion of 
philanthropy, which is convivial. 

Nature has provided for this conviviality most beantifolly, 
and it is the perversion of her admirable provision that con- 
Btitntes drunkenness. She has formed the patterns from which 
wineglasBea and goblets of every description are derived ; and 
she has formed the nectar, in cnps of her own, from which 
wines, cordials, and intoxicating liquors of every variety, are 
concocted and brought into existence. She is counterfeited 
with such still, that people fancy they are sipping nectar, like 
the bee, when they are qnaSing poison ; that they are making 
themselves brave, when they are making themselves cowardly; 
that they are growing convivial, when they are growing riot- 
ous; that they arc acting the part of gentlemen, when thej 
are acting the part of vagabonds; that they are promoting 
cheerfulness, when they are promoting gloom; that they are 
improving their wit, when they are becoming foolish and in- 
sane; that they are rainistei-ing to health, when they are pay- 
ing tribute to disease ; that they are giving themselves free- 
dom and the love of independence, when they aro making 
themselves miserably servile ; that they are, in fine, doing ev- 
erything right, when they are doing everything wrong. To 
ench perversions does the connterfeiting of Nature's benefi- 
cent provision, and the perversion of conviviality, lead 1 Coa- 
viviality, companion of all graces and baman excoUeDces, 



how beftntiful thou art I Welcome art thon at the fireside, at 
the social board, if there is moral co\irage, truth, and honesty, 
enough to preclude and expel the base hypocrite who has 
connterfeited thy likeness I welcome art thou at " the feast of 
reason and the flow of soul," and at the home of peace, virtue, 
and domestic affection I 

Bnt what shall we say of sobriety that ig the result of self- 
isboeEst There are those who desire to prolong life, and to 
escape snflering and disease, whether others fall victims to 
intemperance or not. The want of benevolence In such pec>- 
ple shows itself in the want of conviviality. Life with them 
ia sach a life as culd-hlooded animals enjoy. In their tem- 
perance tliey are not much better than vegetables, and make 
an approach to stocks and stones. The truth of this observa- 
tion is better exhibited in tliese two beads, the one of an 
Irishman and the other of a terrier, than can bo expressed in 
words. Tlie first is some- 
what exaggerated, but the 
Ifttter is tnio to life. There 





is no vivacity in either, no conviviality, but dullness and stu- 
pidity. The unmitigated sobriety of both countenances is 
easily perceived. There is more of interest, of warmth, of 
gentle manliness, in the face of an Irishtnan who makes him- 
self merry over hia cups, than in this of one who takes the 
pledge becanse ho has no disposition to break it. It is as if 
this dog should pledge himself to his master in a wink of the 
eye that he would never taste of a rat, having become too old 
and sober, if not too la:^, to catch one. 
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TirtnonB sobriety manifeets itself in the temperate Tise of 
the bevemgea which Nature herself baa provided. What 
preparation, earnestness, delicacy, boldness, and precision, 
are inainfeeted in the humming-bird, as ho hofera nbont ft 
flower, and passes hia slender bill into the cup that contains 
the pure spirit which ao enlivens and thrills himl Tlie con- 
viviality which belongs to trne sobriety, or to temperance, cor- 
responds to the reveliy of a bee in the heart of a flower, and 
to the antics of a humming' bird aa he approaches a bloBsom, 
and threads the honey-cup with his bill in search of the nectar 
that delightB him. 

Bat each stage of fermentation, as to the appetite that de- 
mands it, is a stage in the down-hill course of deception and 
mockery, of cowardice, cruelty, and degradation. The &ae- 
charine fermentation is a pervereion of the secretion io flow- 
ers that produces honey; and, corresponding with this, covf- 
ardice is the perversion of caution, and crnelty is the perver- 
sion of courage. All animals that live on honey, or are very 
fond of it, are remarkable for courage, and alao for carefnl- 
ness, which is another name for caution, as, for example, the 
bee, tlio hnmming-bird, and the bear; but animals that are in 
the way of eating sugar insteiid of honey, and seem to prefer 
it, are deflcJent in those qunlitiea, as, for example, the house- 
fly, the ant that lives in the sugar-bowl, and not unfi-eqnently 
the wasp, besides which we may mention children tliat live 
on cakes and confectionery, and people who are very fond of 
sweetmeats and preserves. The red Americana made engar 
from the maple, and the while ones manufacture it very ex- 
tensively from the cane, and use it, too, as a substitute for 
honey, which their reserablnnce to the bear includes a partic- 
ular love fur; and this appetite for "angar" (as if one species 
of saccharine matter were aa good as another) indicates a 
difflcuity of feeling the distinction between courage and crn- 
elty, and between caution and cowardice. 

The UBB of sugar is the stepping-stone to intemperance. The 
appetite grows npon a man by indulgence, and seizes him pe- 
riodically like the propensity for strong drink, so that he is 
finally made aware that bis condition is like that of the 
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drankard. He requires larger and still larger potations of 
sugar to satisfy him ; he resolves against the intemperate use 
of it, and re-resolves, but he can not see and resist the tempta^ 
tion ; and when the appetite comes upon him, like that of the 
dmnkard for his cnps, he wanders and almost rushes in search 
of it, and goes from one cand j-shop to another as the toper 
goes from one coffeehouse to another to satisfy himself with 
drams. This is no fancy sketch, but is taken from life. The 
appetite for the result of the saccharine fermentation is like 
that for the result of the vinous ; bnt with the appetite for 
honey or for any wholesome article of diet, unperverted by 
the use of sugar or intoxicating drinks, it is not so. 

Yet the deterioration connected with the first degree of 
fermentation is very slight compared with that which is con^ 
nected with the second, and would be hardly worth mention- 
hag if it did not lead to the latter. When the craving for 
sugar refuses to be satisfied, and when the anxiety of the ap- 
petite demands relief, there is a feeling that strong drink 
would be good ; but it is the sugar that renders brandy, gin, 
and toddy, palatable in the first place : nevertheless, when 
the mixture and the second degree in artificial courage are 
taken, those articles are loved raw. Of the cowardice con- 
nected with drunkenness, we have abundant examples in the 
Irish ; and as the appetite for alcohol is a greater perversion 
in those who resemble bears than in others, the Americans, 
both the Indians and the whites, when they take to drink, are 
the greatest drunkards in the world. The bear is by nature 
courageous in the extreme, and is in no need of having his 
courage stimulated ; he wrestles and fights hand to hand, and 
cuffs with his paws like a man with his fists, and will prey 
upon nothing that has not come to its death by his own hands ; 
and for him to touch fermentation would be a much greater 
perversion than for the dog, that is inclined to it. 'Hence the 
Irishman is excused for being a drunkard, but the Yankee 
never. 

If you are going to excuse anybody for indulging in intoxi- 
cation, it will be one who feels under the influence of it as 
does the Irishman who is represented on the following page. 
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His combined geetnreB are an imitation of the bumming-Mrd 
over tLe honey-cup. Yet it would be liard-liearted to indalge 
a feeling of gratification at 
seeing him so merry with- 
out cause, eapecinlly when 
we reflect that " wounds 
and bruises without cause" 
are sm-e to fallow. The so- 
ber, second thought refuses 
to be gratified at the exhi- 
bition of a tragic farce. The 
contagion of this poor fel- 
low's intoxication ia woree 
than the original disease. 
The man who deals out in- 
toxicating drinks, but ab- 
stains from them bimsal^ 
reaps his enjoyments from 
the fictitious enjoyinentoof 
others, and intoxicates bis 
own mind in the degree 
that he intoxicntes the bodies of his victims. This is a species 
of intoxication aa mueli worse than the other as tiie sonlis 
superior to tlie body, T!ie preceding gentleman would never 
be engaged in so mean an employment as keeping a drinking- 
house: he would not steal the pleasure and the profit, and 
leave the penalty to anntlier. On the next page is a dog that 
looks aa if lie would like to join him in his gambols ; and the 
resemblance between them shows that they wonld be fond of 
each other's society. He is a drover's dog, and may meet 
this gcntlemnn at a conotry inn. The character of his bosi- 
ness ifi such, that he Tiiust from necessity be unfeeling and 
cruel, tlmngh yon can see by his good-natured countenance 
that it is superinduced, na it is in the man ; it is not so much 
hi^ fault as the fiLiilt of circumstances. He has a sense of 
duty, in spite of his perversions, and is governed by that; bo 
that his conscience does not trouble him, the resjTOiiBibili^ 
being laid off upon his master, whose mandates he obeys; hia 





Br, by-the-by, will have a great deal to answer for 1 This 
same dog reeembles the paddy given below, and the animal 
characteristics are the same in both. To a face like this 
what coTiId be more be- 
coming than a pipe i 
When the dog is made 
to " si t tip," a short pipe 
is sometimes facetious- 
ly placed in the comer 
of Mb mouth to height- 
en his resemblance to 
an Irishman — of which 
resemblance there ap- 
petaa to be an intuitive 
perception in the mind 
of the operator. 

After the vinons fer- 
mentation, comes the 
acetous, and with it a degree of cowardice and cruelty greater 
than the last. When a man's temper gets thoroughly spoiled 
by intemperance, he has passed the stage in which pare whis- 
key is grateful to him ; he fairly loathes the taste of it, and 
drinkB it onlj' to allay trembling and the fear of death, and 
to give him courage to live on. Tlie spirit that he has steeped 
himself in has tamed to vinegar, and his taste is for that 
IS 
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which gives him more cowardice than conrage. Wretched maul 
he no longer drinks liquor, but swiU« it, and ewill ia sonr : the 
vilest liquor of tlie still ia nearer to his taste than that he onc6 
approved, and now vinegar is his taate, and his need of alco- 
hol the eame as before. If bard cider or vinegar would snp- 
port bis nerves, he might still fancy himself in Elyaium ; but 
his nervons scnsibilitieB are sharpened, bis teeth are set on 
edge, lie is tortured with dreadful apprehensions, and makes 
a slimpsy show of a gentleman ; he is all unstrung, he can 
scarcely hold himself together; his endeavor to pluck np 
B turns into a plea for mercy ; he is fain to fawn, to beg 
for quarter, and to have a dog for hie mas- 
ter, lie has nothing but his dependence 
and misery to rety upon. He has nothing 
of the gentleman left to him, except the 
y" \^^ court-dress (if he be an Irishraan), and this 

C^~' ^^'^p serves to make hira contemptible by the 
' 'x WW contrastof what he is with what he should 

be. Observe how truly Nature intended the 
Irish to be gentlemen, lords, and nobles, 
in the fact that the poorest of tbem who 
come fresh to this country make their ap- 
pearance in court-costume! 





We have heard it said that drinking hard cider makes a 
man more cross and crabbed than drinking mm. We doubt 
not but that it is so. A crabbed disposition ia a miserably 
cowardly one : the man who owns such a trait is cruel with- 
out courage; he can not delude himself for a moment into 
the idea that be is brave, or has the least particle of heroism. 
The same is the case witli the pereon who is addicted to the 
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tise of vinegar, which, like the use of sugar, induces all the 
symptoms of intemperance, with the exception of intoxication. 
The individual can not deny that he is a coward, and he is 
not ashamed to own it, but makes it a plea for a thousand 
indnlgences. He likes others to feel his alarm, and all the 
consequences of his cowardly apprehension, and to be gov- 
erned by fear as he is ; and therefore even in his benevolence 
he is cruel, and in his morality be is a hard master, as he 
conceives God to be. In his goodness to othera, and in his 
religion, he is a " hired servant." His reverence and humility 
are such as his evil appetite in exciting cowardice and cruelty 
will allow them to be. He feels as if soraetliing is not right, 
as the drunkard often feels, and as if he would dare to be 
told of his faults by one who is blind and can not see them ; 
but the truth is, he can not bear to be told of a single one. 
He has not the courage to look upon it ; it would frighten 
him to death ; and therefore to set it forth would be an un- 
pardonable offence. He hates the person he is afraid of, but 
quails at the sight of him, and wishes to appear his friend. 

The dogs that bear a resemblance to the class of persons 
of whoni this is a description are of the sheepish variety, and 
are allied to wolves. Cruelty requires to be gratified, and 
they have a feeling that, inasmuch as they look for it to be 
practised upon themselves, they ought not be disappointed in 
the apprehension ; but they have not the courage to face their 
masters, and to confess their crimes. The favor which they 
show to cruelty they exhibit in making an attack upon sheep, 
and this for the reason that sheep are their oldest and most 
innocent companions. They can fancy that in the sufferings 
of sheep their own crimes are expiated, and that they suffer 
punishment by proxy ! They practise this species of decep- 
tion upon themselves for the reason that they are cowards ; 
and for their success in making capital out of nothing they 
rely upon the gullibility of others. They are " sly dogs," for 
the simple reason that cowardice leads to prevarication and 
falsehood,.and that cruelty is not gratified in any way so com- 
pletely as by stratagem. Who can not see the unfeeling cru- 
elty and the cowardice in the eyes of the individual whom 




we Iiave represented above, to be comparecl with those of 
,tlie wolf! — also the dislionestj that in the coontonancee of 
both is too intenao for woi-da? The ""wolf's clothing" is more 
conspicuous in tlio man — in the crape on his bat, and in the 
entire face — than in the wolf; but what a villain is the tatter, 
that stands there to give counte- 
nance to the proceedings t Too 
might be hoodwinked so thoronghly 
by tliat man as not to know that be 
is a coward ; but imagine a person 
taking him by the collar, and yon 
can see that he will endeavor to 
slink away, will beg to be let go, 
and will promise solemnly to be seeD 
in those parte no more [ 




an 

The taste acquired for the vioonB fermentation leads to 
the pntrefactive. Following the stage of drunkenness last 
described is that in which the fluids of the body are on the 
eve of losing their vitality, in which the breath is already 
putrid, and in which the body itself has been known to un- 
dergo decomposition, called in this case " epontaneoiis com- 
bustion." The man whose vitality holds out to this stage of 
dmnkenness has scarcely any tli ing left of a soul but suspicion 
and cowardice. Ilis voice is sepulchral, and warns us not to 
get within the sphere of tlie breath that accompanies it, The 
appetite accepts of food that is half rotten, and the degi-ee of 
soBpicion and cowardice is equal to that of the crow. Death 
stares him in tlie face, bnt does not stare him out of counte- 
nance, for the Death that he sees is a, reflection of himself. 
He pnts on the appearance of the grim monster perfectly. 

" Hark, from the tombg a dolefol sound I" 

is a voice from his own breast, the breath from wliich is fetid, 

ehowing that he is " full of dead men's bones, and all unclean- 

ncss." He looks as though he 

IL /^flSi^rv were frightened out of his s 

k^^jr A cQ„=,.a and no wonder: he does 




not see that it is himself that he is afraid of; it were well if 
he did ; hut that it is himself is evident from the fact that he 
looks all the dreadful things that he sees. He is himself the 
monster that is to be dreaded. He is cruel, hard, unmerci- 
fiil, like the dog beside him — an animal that ought to be 
ehot for his own good and for the safety of others. la this 
cmol ! We do not say it of the man, but of the dog, the very 
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embodiment of a thirst for Wood. It is only in France that 
the dog can be perverted to the degree that may ho called 
infernal, and even there it is only in the employ of a butcher 
and in the atmosphere of a slatighter-houae that a dog can be 
made as this one is. The man, too, who is evidently an Irish- 
man, has underguuc a metannorphosis that gives him a resem- 
blance to the Frenchman, and also to the frog. It is natnral 
to the French to be fond of tainted meat and of fermented 
drink, but it is less natnral to the Irish; and for these to at- 
tain to the appetite for cannon ia to become exceedingly per- 
verted. You can see by this man's conntenance that putrid 
meat can go into liis mouth as well as not. But anything 
fresh would go in with rehictance ; even whiskey is not easily 
swallowed. Imagine a man with the hydrophobia compelled 
to drink water, and you have an idea of the wretched coiidt- 
tioD of the man who boe carried dnmkenness to the last 



But " iniquity will have an end." The man who is not al- 
ready dead can be redeemed from intemperance even in the 
last degree. He will bo a different pereon from what he 
would have been if he bad never become intemperate, but ho 
will be reckoned among the sober, and an honorable position 
will be assigned him. The difference between him and the 
person who bas never perverted himself will be as the differ- 
ence between the hnmble-lieo and the hnmming-hird. The 
one will have a rioting, rollicking, savage, ungentlomanly way 
with bim, while the other will l>e a perfect gentleman in all 
his manners. The drunkard on his last legs may be compared 
to the blow-fly when it has come to the degree of perfection 
in the fondness for carrion, at which time it has so strong a 
resemblance to the hnmble-bee as almost to he mistaken for 
one. When the drunkard is in the corresiMuding condition, 
it is the time to save him. It was not known until a few 
years ago that the "confirmed drunkard" could be saved: 
the " Waahingtonians" proved it to be practicable. We may 
suppose with good reason that the noble maatiff was derived 
from a dog like the pi-eceding; and the drunkard when he is 
reformed haa a maetiff-like conntenance, the wild, fiuioaB, 




>ciuiis aspect being tamod down into dignified courage and 
sobriety. Tlie savage tniits winch be bas acquired will be 
gwayed by bigher facultiee ; bot in 
spite of these tliey will render him 
hftTBh, and inclined torond and tear, 
and to use hts wit garcastically against 
the very vice that be baa been ad- 
dicted to. He can learn to be mag- 
naniraone, and even forgiving, but he 
will never be very amiable. He has 
that kind of character and phyBiog- 
nomy that are seen in the portrait of Ben Jonson, and particu- 
larly in IriBhmeu, moat of whom were bom of intemperate 
aocBBtora — the reformed drunkard and the child of a dnmk- 
srd being alike. 
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CHAPTER XXSIII. 



By knowing wLat animal a man reaemblea, we poseeaa 8 
clew to his cliaractcr tliat may be of great use to us. We 
can judge of tlie secret epriuga of liis conduct, of tliose nnh 
tivee of action tiiat Lave their origin in nature, and that are 
almost as inovitalile in man as the; are in the lower orders 
of the animal creation. The knowledge of character by the 
signs in the face will be very materially assisted by a knowl- 
edge of the animal nature that is made up of a man's ruling 
traits. You must understand what his character is by natnre 
if yoii would understand how various rational and moral in- 
Snencce would affect him ; and this nature of his is something 
homogeneous, something that is presented individually In 
some department or other of the animal kingdom. The abil- 
ity of getting at this resemblance will improve by use. At 
first you do not see that one man in a hundred baa any re- 
semblance to any particular animal, but the habit of stady 
and observation will make it plain. 

In this lady, for example, you would not at first sight dis- 
cover that she resembled a dove, but you perceive something 
in her that produces the effect upon your feelings that you 
experience in relation to tliat bird. Tou may even call her 
"Dove," and be as familiar with her as lovers are with their 
lady-loves, and yet suppose that it is a mere fancy that leads 
you to call her by that endearing appellation. But you may 
be sure she is like the dove in disposition if she is like in 
face and in the sphere that she throws around her. She has 
the element, as the basis of her character, that is embodied 
in that bird ; and it is her rnling trait, so far as her animal 
nature is concerned. And it is very likely that her moral 
character will correspond to it : it would be strange if it did 
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not. The moral and intellectual character boe lees to con- 
trol in ono who resemblea a dove than in one who reaembloe 
a lion. The signs of the liigher facnlties exhibit, therefore, 
more refinement in tlie one and more strength in the other, 
and this places thorn on a par in respect to virtiie and intelli- 
gence. In this character goodness finds a congenial soil, and 
it is therefore luxuriant but tender. In a cliafiicter that re- 
Bembles the lion, goodness finds a rock to grajiplB and a fiiri- 
OQB climate to contend with, and it is therefore strong and 
rigid like the oak. 

There are, however, a great variety of doves and pigeons, 
as there are of frogs and toads, and the; constitute as great a 
T«riety of character, 

A certain likeness and apposition is to be observed between 
the person who resembles a dove and the one wlio resembles 
a hon. The relation is something like that of octaves in mu- 
eic. On the following page is the portrait of a Spaniard who 
resembles a cock. The Spaniards resemble cocks as the 
Irish resemble dogs. Love of contest, and love of triumph, 
and subserviency, are niling traits in both charncters, Cock- 
fighting is a passion with the Spaniards, as it is with the cock. 
In some of the provinces of Spain it is the favorite game; in 
others, bull-fighting is the favorite diversion ; but contest in 
some form or other is a passion. The Spaniards and the Irish 
are as much like each other in their fondness for fighting as 
the cock ia like the dog. But they differ in the mode. The 
dog gives no quarter: the cock beats his antagonist and then 
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nma, and tbe conquered party runs after bim, and in his turn 
becomee the conq^ueror. This la the way with the Spaniards, 

as exemplified in the contest 
""^^ between Don Carlos and tbe 

late regent Queen Christina. 




In bnll-fighle it is the same. There is advantage allowed to 
both parties, though that which is shown to the bull is a mock- 
ery rather than otherwise. With tbe Irish it is not bo. They 
fight like dogs, as it' in a contest with " grim Death," to wh6in, 
as they expect no quarter, they will yield none. The Iriali 
have to be parted. Not so the Spaniards: they fight upon 
the principle — 

" That he who Rghu and rons away 
May live to fight another day !" 

The military ambition of the Spaniard is concentrated in a 
victorious contest with John Bull — always was, and always 
will be. The rules of honor in a bull-fight are a specimen of 
the magnanimity with which be regards that formidable 
power that it is his glory to contend with. 

One of the moat eingular things about the cock is his crow- 
ing when he considers himself in the long run to have gained 
the victory. Both crow, and the contest has turned into one 
of lungs. Precisely so it is with the Spaniards. Tfiey blow 
the trumpet of fame in honor of a victory louder than any- 
body else, and that is saying a great deal. It is all the same 



whetlier they anticipate or /iiwe gained the victory, or whether 
they might have gained it had the circamfltaiices been dif- 
ferent. 





Of the many inetanccs of tha 
confident boasting and triumphant 
exnltation of the Spaniards which 
might be given, we quoto the fol- 
lowing " from an ode by Luis de 
Gongora:" — 

•' Rtiise ihy jenownfed hand, 

Spain ! from French Pyrenee to the land 
Where the Moor Atla» tifu his mouotain height. 
And KE the toartial cmnipet'a lofty eouod 
Bid thnu thy valiant olTaiiring cluatei round 
Benealb thy old victorious banners, bright 
In hardest adamant, a fearful atgbt I — 

Such that the lands of lanf^uid power, 
The nationB leagued against thy faith, diamayed 

At the strong radiance of thy beamy arms, 
At the fierce splendor of the falchion -blade. 

With look* averted, in alerms, 
Shall tnni at once their eyee end backs for flight, 
Like clouds before the deity of day ; 
Or even, like yielding wax, dissolve away 
B«fore the luminous and golden fire 
Hiat from their graven helmets forth shall fly ; 
I Al blind of faith, so blinded then in eye.'*' 

An equally vivid repreeentation of the cock, with his scar- 
let crown, Iiis valiant look, hia itiartial feathers, his savage 
beak, bis ehrill clarion, his solid spurs, lifted with pride, 
energy, and acom, would be parallel to the above ; but he 
has more of defiance and victory in his aspect than can be 
expressed in words! The young cock crows in a strain lite 
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the following. (It is a '' poem written in the character of a 
child ; a species of plajfal compositioil popular among the 
Spaniards" at the time of tlje great "Armada" for the inva- 
sion of England in 1585-88.) A little girl is Bpoaking to her 
playfellow, and tells him — 

" My brother Don John 

To EnfilanJ ie gone, 
To kill the Drake. 

And the (|ueen to take. 
And the heretics all to destroy ; 

And he will give me. 

When he cnmes back, 

A Lutheran boy 

With B chain round his neck ; 

And grsudntamma 

From hia share shall have 

A Lutheran maid, 

To le her slave !" 

Thus, in the Spaniard, is illuatrated the proverb that "as 
the old cock crows bo crows the young." Whether his giving 
a chance to the enemy is the reeiilt of what pugilists caU 
"honor," or is the result of a desire to have an excnse in case 
of defeat, does not appear. It is doubtful, however, whether 
the cock would think so far as that. It is more probably the 
action of hia wonderful subserviency, indicated by the wattles 
under the jaw. When a fellow-being is weak, this snbservi- 
ency is prompted to help him; and when the antagonist ie 
" wamble-cropped" and beaten, 
the victor regards him in the light 
of a hen, and instantly gives quar- 
ter ; and then being turned upon 
when Ills anger is at zero lie mns, 
and bis ugly Xantippe after him. 
And thus the fortune of the game 
passes from one hand to another. 
The Spaniards are famous cav- 
aliers. They were the greatest 
Jrld. The cock is famous for his gal- 
IS bearing, and for his spirit in defend- 




knights-errant in the w 
lantry and his chivalioi 
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ing the females whose safety he is responsible for. But in 
spite of this, or perhaps on acconnt of it, lie is incUoed to be 
jealous. He regards hia lady-love as under excessive obliga- 
tions to him, and he expects to bo rewarded by the most de- 
voted attachinetit. If he has delivered her from a caetle, he 
considers that be has a right to lock her up in one ; be does 
not expect, neither will he allow, the least wandering; but 
be is apprehensive that ebe may be stolen from bim, and 
therefore be is excessively jealous. And it must be confessed 
that be has reason to be, for 

h^^S^ ^^X bis neighbors have ns mncb 

jfc3f'^7\i gallantry with respect to im- 

^fco^'^'^XJ. prisoned females as he him- 

^IBK "^^^^-v *^"' ''^' WLou ho fancies 

^^^H|L><^^^ V^~>, ^''^^ '^'^ treasure is in danger 

^T^^^^^^"^*! \Vv, '*^ escaping him, be plucks 
f ''^KIh V vV- \ r ^^^ ^^ "'" '""^^' """^ having 

f' 'Vi^^a__ \ \ / done it once be is sure to 

I / < need to ilo it twice; and tbna 

hia true gallantry particle by 
particle escapes from bim, and he becomes a potty despot. 
His gallantry takes a wider ranges it shows itself in a bad 
sense : bis business is 
to deliver ladies fi-om 
their cniL-1 lords, and 
he finds that be baa 
a plenty of it to do, 
and that tlie females 
whom he is inclined 
to take under his pro- 
tection are very'nn- 
merooB. Of conrse, 
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the cruel lords who holds one or more of the fair sex in con- 
finemeut. If under these circumfltancea he con catch one of 
them in the neighborhood of his domaine, he is Bare to cha^ 
tise him, if he is able to, and for this he claims the merit of a 
chivalrons action. Such a chance to display bis gallantry is 
a rare fortune, and he sounds aloud his exploits in the ears 
of his greatly-obliged and admiring hens, with his face toward 
home, and on bis march thither. In other words, and placing 
it in the past— 

•• Gayly the troubadoar touched bi« gaitu 
As he WBB hastening hnme from the v*tt 
Singing, ■ From Palestine hither I cotne, 
Lady-love, laily-Iove, welcome me home!'" 

Only for the knight^rrantiy of the Spaniards, some few of 
their number would have more wives than the sultan. 

As Spaniards of the best quality are produced in Spain, 
the cocks that are produced there are of better quality than 
those of any other country. The Spaiiish cock is superior 
game, but ita highest excellence consists in tho quality of ita 
flesh, which is said to he superior to that of any other of its 
kind. It is to be expected that the country that is best for 
the cock should favor a likeness to that animal in man, and 
should develop national characteristics founded in that resem- 
blance. The same principle holds true with regard to the ox, 
tho hog, the bear, the goose, the swan, the frog, the dog, and 
we believe with regard to all the other animals that have been 
mentioned. Tho people who resemble a particular animal 
naturally prefer the country that is suited to that animal, bnl 
do not always live there ; and as it is the animal that becomes 
enited to the country, and not the country to the auimal, we 
may suppose that it is the man that becomes suited to the 
animal, and not the animal to the man. 



CHAPTEK SXXIV. 

AuoKo the variety of biiman fncea a reaomblanco to tho 
goat is very frequently to be met wrtli. This resomblance is 
plainly discoverable in the face of Sforza ; and the prominent 
traits in the character of the goat are eaailj traced in bia. 




I<arge combative facultiee, energy, perseverance, and precis- 
ion, are diBcoverablo at a single glance. In the man who re- 
sembles the goat, tho moet prominent traits are indicated in 
the most prominent part of the countenance. In lliese two 
profiles the ridge of the noae ia distinguisbed for aometbing 
more than prominence and convexity : it bas a peculiarity of 
ite own, indicating a manner of exercising the combative fac- 
ulties that may be called dogviatio. Pugilism in a noae like 
this takes a particular direction : the bent of the reasoning 
faculties is indicated in a certain bend of the nose, which fur- 
nishes a Burt of cbannel for dispute and polemical controversy. 
The " doctore and lawyers" of the olden time are represented 
always with features like these ; and because tbe repreaeuta- 
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tiona are tlins true to life, they seem like portraits. In ench 
noses and in sucli a form of the ridge of the eyebrow as the 
preceding, there are elastic energy and activity, and astrength 
that overcomes resistance. Such heads are formed not only 
for striking with great force, but for pnshing ; they present n 
hard front to whatever obstacles stand in tlic way, and are 
ever upon the lookont for a challenge, and ready to receive 
one. They join Imttlo with canons and creeds rather than 
with windmills and inofferaive sheep; yet they reflect npon 
themselves, for all their labor and warfare is to show tlint 
what they are fighting with is a man of straw. 

In proof of the correctness of these remarks, we wonid refer 
the reader to the portraits of distingniahed con ti-o vera ialiats, 
such as Calvin and John Knox. The age of chivalry abonnd- 
ed with stich; and it should be observed hero that they are 
similar in many respects to those who resemble cocks, Tlifi 
difference between them is that which exists between chivalry 
and the crusades. In nothing, but in what might be called 
the cniaades of the Jews (for example, in driving out the Oa- 
naanitee, Hivites, Hittitos, Jebnsites, Fhilietinos, &c.), conld 
the goatish propensity be more strongly exhibited than 'mjk 
crusade to the Holy Land; this was the resnlt, not only of 
the goatish action of the combative faculties, but of a likeness 
to the Jews, and of a liUiiig for Jndea, and for whatever the 
Jews were particularly fund of; for the Jews have a striking 
resemblance to the goat, as will be sliown in the sequel. Un- 
der the influence of religions enthusiasm ihey made impetu- 
ous or goatlike descents npon the poBseesions of otliere, and 
the history of the crusades beai-s a striking analogy to thein. 
As the cock and the goat are attached to tlie barnyard &nd 
the dunghill, and have a similar air and manner, and resem* 
ble each other in profile, so those who resemble these animals 
are intimately lelated to each other in character and physiog- 
nomy. 

The word "atriking" is particularly applicable to the goat- 
like face, as iJUistratud in the preceding engraving and to tbo 
following portrait of Beza, This old reformer, the aseociltte 
of Calvin, and one of the most learned and zealous controvar- 



riilists of hifl time, ehowa in hia connteaance the character of 
tlie go&t as plainly aa he exhibited it in hie actlone. Who can 
not see that of him, and of the clasa of which he is a worthy 
repreeentatire, it may be swd — 

'■ By apottolic blowi and knocka 
liiey prove Aeir doctrinea mthodox !" 





By-tbe-by, the apoetles were Jewa, and some of them fine ext 
tmplea of the peculiarity in qaeation. 

A faculty which contribntea more than any other to render 
the action of the combative facultiea in the goat peculiar, is 
Bobtarfuge. This is indicated by the falling or overhanging 
of the ridge of the eyebrow over the inner angle of the eye, aa 
seen in the fignrea preceding. In that ridge of the brow tlwre 
ia always something striking in tlie person who resembles a' 
goat ; it looks as if it were formed to make a hole in Ute wall,. 
BO that the enemy might enter in martial triumph with all his 
boats. How proudly he proceeds ! It is because his sabter- 
tag6 is subservient to his combativeness ; if it were not so, it 
would make him sneaking and cowardly. It is this Caculty 
which causes the goat to make his attack in the rear, when- 
ever he haa an opportunity ; but hia attack is so large, and ia 
exercised so boldly, that he carries his head proudly, as if he 
had not been guilty of a meanness, and did not meditate the 
cowardly act which at any moment he ia ready to perpetrate. 
Tlie principle of action with the goat, and with the person 
iriio reaemblee ^at animal, is vis aiergo — it may be set down 
M fb^ governing motive. They drive tbiogs, or, in other 
Warda, they are dogmaticf They do not lead, or persuade ; 
■nd jet 'Skej do not come up boldly as antagonists, but manage 
19 
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to get behind, and there to attack so boldly, that they mistake 
the back eide for the front, and claim to " have done the thing 
fairly," and to have carried the redoubt conrageoualj I 

Bnt subterfuge farors cowardice more than* bravery. It 
runs to rcfugBa and retreate, to prevarication and falsehood 
(which is always cowardly), and "crawls out at the little end 
of the bom." It has a thoneand reaorta, and most of these 
aro ennfiried places, or und€r-ground passages, where the air 
is polluted by excretion and putrescence, and is not relieved 
by ventilntion. Thus cowardice, which is favored by subter- 
fuge, is Btilt more increased by the causes of stench, aa before 
explained. The habitation of the animal that has large eub- 
terfngo " smells old," and the animal himself does so ; he is 
"in bad odor" with all who have true courage and magna- 
nimity, and not the mere pretension to it, like the goat. This 
animal has the odor alluded to in greater perfection than any 
other; it is the sphere of cowardice, and of traits worthy of 
being distrusted; and thespbere of the person who resembles 
the goat has a repelling inflneuce upon those of a different 
character, and is of the kind to " knock a man down." Thos 
there is an agreement between subterfuge and combativeness ; 

and every goat, as well as 

"every cock, fights best 

on Ilia own dunghill." 
It liaa been fi-equently 

oUserved that in certain 

cliariictera thei'e is a sin- 
gular meeting of oppo- 

sites. The love of climb- 
ing is diverse from subterfuge, but it acts harmoniously with 
that faculty, as combativeness does. The goat is fond of ta- 
king his station where he can get under a rock or mount to 
the top of it, and is familiarly seen at the side of a flight of 
Bteps, where he can get nnder or ascend, as one or the other 
of these dispositions happens to pi'edoininato. The sign of 
the love of climbing is the anterior projection of the ridge of 
the eyebrow overtlie centroof tho'eye — targe in tb"'*™**""'' 
in those who resemble him, In human beings tl 
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to rise inclades this faciiltj, together with the love of emi- 
Deuce, indicated ia the elevation of the wing of the nostril by 
the muscle called the levator nasi. 
The love of climbing may ba bo 
stronglj excited as to produce an in- 
flftmmation of the membrane that 
lines the frontal sinus in tlio place 
■which indicates this faculty, and in 
this case there is pain and distress 
in that portion of the forehead. This 
remark is applicable to the person 
of whom this is a profile, and whose 
"synonym," if we mistake not, ia a 
mountain -goat. The facoJtyof weight 
is intimately related to the lov« of 
climbing — and hence Nature haa 
given to animals fond of clambe^ 
ing heavy horns, as in tlic case of the ibex. In the ez&mple 
before ns, Nature has slung, not a bottle, hut a horn — 
"ii[)pn BBch side. 
To keep his balance tmc." 

There ia a sympathetic spirit between these two, the pei'son 
and the animal. 




• 
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Now consider what must be the effect of this combiDation 
of combfttiveneae, Bubterfnge, love of climbing, love of emi- 
nence, and balance and siire-footedness. It must be some- 
thing very nearly allied to diplomacy. How nicely every- 
thing must be weighed, meoanred, and adjusted, by the man 
who reeembleB the animal that climbs precipitous rocks, and 
Bpenda his life in perfect safety among cliffs and crags, cav- 
erns and pitfalls! Tlio important of&ce of the diplomatist 
may be assigned to him with the greatest propriety. It is a 
rare talent that diatingnishcB the man who resembles tba 
mountain-goat, the ibex, ur the chamois. He is often called 
upon to tidie a leap where the greatest danger is involved, 
and where not a moment is to be lost; and it is never into 
an oozy bed, like that of tlie frog, and is never therefore a 
leap in the dark. The man who resembles the goat alwaya 
knows what be is abont, and is always prudent so far as policy 
and expediency are concerned. A single reflection will sat- 
isfy the reader that the Jews possess the faculties here referred 
to in a soper-emineut degree. 

The connection of subterfuge and combativeness with the 
love of climbing is seen in tbe disposition to undermine nata- 
ral and artificial walls and eminences, and to strike against 
those solid substances that compose an ascent and offer resist- 
ance to progression, llence the goat and those who resemble 
bim are suited in their tastes and habits to mine and to evoiy- 
thing which savors of the old. A mountain, with 

■ " mined ^des and iuraroit boar," 

is especially pleasing to them, and ivy-mantled towers and 
the fragments of ancient temples are their delight. There is 
an aristocratic hearing about them, and their thoughts are na- 
Bociateil with grandeur, in which the eternal and the i^terish- 
ahle are equally mingled; the contemplation of immortality 
being assisted by the emblems of frailty and of the insuhstan- 
tiality of sublunary things. The love of his "holy bill of 
Zion,^' of his "beautiful temple," and of the rites and cere- 
monies of his religion (so remarkable for their accuracy and 
precision), is a characteristic of the Jew. 
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The facnity of acquisitiveness operates as a lending motiTe 
in the character of the goat and of those who resemble him, 
and it dovetails with the faculties before mentioned most ad- 
mirably. Who has not observed the thievish pvopenaitios of 
tbiB snimal, and how boldly he exercises them in connection 
with corabativenees, and how impadently in connection with 
COiiibativenesE and subterfuge 1 We conid not bring a stronger 
example of the action of this fncnity in the particular way 
which constitutes a resemblance to the goat, than in the Isra- 
elite. Boldness and impudence are cheap in those places 
where the " old-clo' " men congregate ; and what we have 
already. said of the love of antiquity, and of old smells, and 
of bodily excretions, explains the partiality manifested by 
these people for trading in castoff garments, old furniture, 
and the like. The goat which this person resembles is simi- 
lar to a sheep, but the simiJarity serves to heighten the diB- 
tinction. The person who resembles the goat has a moath 





■which indicates a taste for tobacco — a aelf-complacont appre- 
ciation of the quality which he calls "sweet," and which 
others are insensible of, in the nature of that weed. It is a 
Charles Goat rather than a Charles Lamb who says in earnest 
to tobacco : — 

" Plsni; of rareat virtoe ! 

Blisters on the tongue that buns ymi I" 

A IQteness to the sheep betokens spiritual perceptions, and 
the ability to distingnish between the peculiarities of one per- 
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BOQ and thosQ of aaother; but a likeneae to the goat betokens 
an external mind, and hence a deficioiit knowledge of bnman 
natare. Of coarse, such a cliaracter is a very superficial one ; 
it is hardly worth the tioublo of analyzing. 

In the preceding figure it is easy to see that the eyes are 
mere windows to look out of. Thoy observe the clothing of 
the spirit, and to them it is true that — 

■■ NaturR has maile nmn'a breast no windows 
To pablish what gnea on within doors. 
Or what dark secrets there inhabit, 
Unlega liia own ranh fury blab it!" 

Hence they are interested in clothes and superficial orna- 
ments, and the Jews trade and traffic in these th^orld over, 
particularly iu jewels, which are well named, being the fa- 
vorite merchandise of the Jews, They are no judges of 
character, and think that olhei-s will not know anything more 
of them than they blab. Tliey make no distinctions, but ad- 
dress all with the same ridiculous familiarity, or formality, aa 
the case may be. In Chatham street they do not distin^iah 
you from a common loafer; yon are not supposed to know 
the profession of the person who calls after you until he has 
pointed at his wares, nor to know whether you want anything 
or not, nor to have any mind of your own, for a mind is a 
thing which a Jew does not recognise. Look at those eyes : 
they catch every object that passes, tlmt may be converted 
into gain ; they are as full i>f buE^iness as a squirrel's cheeks 
are of nuts; thoy speculate on the solid attractions of woman, 
and may possibly see Jewels in her eyes. Ilia mouth is the 
figure of a tulip, and is fond of niby lips and tobacco, the 
mby of his own being the st^in of the juice. Love with biro 
is a gratification of the senses ; it does not go deeply into his 
heart, and Iicnce he makes no demands upon the hearts of 
others; he is a favorite of the ladies rather than otherwise, 
for, as he asks no heart, he put* them to no inconvenience to 
find out whether they have any. If he ever heard of " heart- 
strings," he thought of "puree-strings;" and when he hears 
man of worth," he thinks of riches. The correspondent 
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of an those traits is in the goat. This animal is all attention 
to the external ; he has uncommon quickness of the senses. 
You never see a dreamy or abstracted look in his countenance, 
as you do in the sheep and the cow, and other domestic ani- 
mals. He sees every motion you make, and so quickly that 
he seems almost to perceive your intention ; but if your mo- 
tive is pacific he does not know it ; his nature compels him 
to act upon the principle of treating every man as a rogue ; 
his countenance, be it ever so full of honesty, goes for noth- 
ing, unless he be himself in an honest mood, and then even 
the basest usage can not destroy his confidence ; he may be 
seised repeatedly by a dog, and cry bitterly, but in the inter- 
vals will make no attempt to escape. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

Im travcreing the thoroughfares and by-ways of a great city, 
we are impreBsed with the conviction that there are multi- 
tudoB of people who reaemhlc goats. There is a variety of 





countenances that forcibly remind 
na of " some sort of animal," tfaongh 
we can not say that there is anything 
very gi'OBs or beastly in ita appear- 
ance. All example is herewith pre- 
sented, iind on closer inspection itia 
th e physiognomy of a goat. The in- 
dividual before us is the representa- 
tive of a class, who look so very in- 
nocent of any relationship to inferior 
creatures, that we do not at firet 
siglit form a very disUnct idea of 
the animal they resemble. They 
give you to understand that they 
are descended from an ancient and 
honorable auceetrj, and carry theil 
heads with such an air of knowing 
what they ore about, that yon begin to accuse yourself of on- 
pardonable irreverence in harboring the suspicion that they 
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haye a family likeness to the goat. The more yon peer into 
their countenances, the more yon are mystified and perplexed 
with a ** lawless and uncertain" imagining ; a vague impres- 
sion steals over you that there is some sort of connection be- 
tween beard and tobacco, and o( these with goat, but you are 
determined not to credit the evidence of your senses. 

It is a physiognomy likd the preceding that excites this sort 
of metaphysical discussion in your mind. A proper use of 
the faculty of comparison would place this specimen of the 
fenus homo where he belongs. He is cut out and formed 
specially for ^^ dancing attendance" upon the ladies ; and the 
ladies, dear souls, are quick to perceive the intentions of Na- 
ture. He is the very person to dance with when it is a j?ew^ 
ner that is wanted. That great prominence of the bone under 
the eye is an indication that he sees everything: hence he is 
the very person that is wanted in the cotillon, when it is need- 
ful that everything should be seen to, and that the dance 
should go off respectably. The motions in the ballroom are 
like those that are exercised in ^^ dancing attendance," and 
the grace and elegance of the latter are greatly enhanced by 
the systematic exercise of which they are the original. The 
goat has a " light fantastic toe," and " trips it lightly." The 
performances called dancing, j?ar excellence^ are derived from 
a resemblance to the goat, which no person need be ashamed 
of, unless this element in his nature be in too great proportion, 
or too literal. The actions of this animal upon which we predi- 
cate our assertions are thus described: ^'She walks, stops 
short, runs, jumps, advances, retreats, shows, then hides her- 
self^ or flies ; and this all from caprice, or without any other 
determinate cause than her whimsical vivacity." A very cor- 
rect description of a dance certainly, and it may be true also 
that these "irregular" movements show "inconstancy," as 
natural history supposes; but when they arc regulated by 
music, which brings order out of confusion, they show the 
opposite. 

A word upon this subject. A resemblance to the goat ar- 
gues a vast deal of amativeness, with very great impulsive- 
ness of this faculty ; and this sort of love is fickle and incon- 
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stant. The very motionB d^cribed above are indications of 
thia, and are lewd and Tulgar ; but in the degree that they 
are vanous and complicated they are subject to the iitfluenca 
of music, and become finally amenable to ite laws. Music in 
tluB connection is first an eleritent of bacchanalian revel, and 
is prostituted to debauchery and licentiousness by the superi- 
ority of DiAt which it attempts to reform ; but after a time it 
acc^nires the ninstery, and governs the motions, and makes 
them, like itself, the language of constancy, purity, and love 
— expressive of the most delicate relations of the sexes, of 
refinemeni, friendship, and affection. As love aud happinesa 
are united, so are music and the poetry of motion, and it ia 
Datnral to sing fur love and to dance for joy. 

Look again, if you please, at onr hero. If yon are not a 
woman, you can see by his conntenaiice that he has in bia 
mouth sometliiiig delicious ; you are sure that it is a quid, and 
that he " rolls it as a sweet morsel under his tongue." Tbst 
in the muscles of his cheeks, and in his lips and tongue, there 
is the power of extracting the juice, and also of projecting it, 
is all plain to a masculine judgment; and his face is bo 
largely cimcemed in his duties to the weed, that there is 
eoroetlilTig delicious iu his countenance. He says, when be 
stufTs a cliew through the aperture appropriated to that pur- 
pose, that he "puts it into his face." And yet not one wo- 
maiT in twenty would know that he chews. He looks with 
doating eyes on the lovely fair, and that is sufficient to with- 
draw thuir attention from everything but the eyes that are 
capable of such appi-eciation. But the eye indicates taste, 
and such taste as corresponds to that of the tongue. The 
ideas which a tobacco-monger forms of a sweot face and of a 
sweet disposition correspond to his ideas of sweetness. 

Why it is that one who resembles the goat is fond of to- 
bacco, we have not yet discovered. Certain it is that a per^ 
son with features like the preceding, and with such a beard, 
can not be otherwise than fond of the drug. Tlie appetite is 
natural to him, or rather we should say that it Is easily ac- 
quired, and that be holds it with more tenacity llian he does 
his saliva! He is one who does everything with an air of 
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nonchalance, and ia " well to do" in the world, and haa somo- 
tbiug to chew npoti, like Uie goat that retires and ntmioat«B 
vpOD the stock of food that lie has gathered. Ilere is a lot 
of people who resemble goats, and have all of them the air 
and mannur that have been described. The resumblancea 
are most admirable, as ma; be seen b; comparing them one 
by one wilh the individual goats we have met with and have 
seen in print. Yet the artist had only the intention of repre- 
eentijig a company of persons under the habitual influence of 
tobacco, and haa evidently drawn from hie observation — so 




much so, that we are inclined to think that he has given na 
portraits, or, better still, that we have seen these portraits be- 
fore. They speak for themselves, for countenances wilt speak, 
67en in church. It ta easy to see rumination in the faces of 
the men, and perception in those of the women, which must 
be highly gratifying to the preacher, whose expression ia that 
of delivery. The man nearest the desk le taking in an idea, 
and it is evidently a groat one. The man witJi ' * 
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OS, and facing the speaker, is on the verge of apprehending, 
and is pausing and deliberating upon the event, aa if there 
were no weightier consideration than that of listening. The 
man with a profile is cogitating upon the prolmble qnnntity 
of tobacco-juice he will be able to express from the cad that 
he has now in liis month before he will he obliged to throw it 
away. The remaining, fat-faced, good-natured individnal, i« 
the only respectable peraon in the congregation: he extracts 
sweets from his tobacco and from the sermon as skilfully aa a 
bee does from poison flowers, and is hospitable with pipes 
and tobacco to othere more than to Iiimself, thereby exceed- 
ing the requirement of the golden rule. Tbe preacher ts one 
who asks "a chaw" from every man he meets, as is plainly 
indicated by his countenance; and he patronizes the laat- 
raentioned individual especially, and is blessed with an in- 
stinct in his Angel's of seizing a pinch of snuff without know- 
ing it, and of conveying it to his nose during one of bia 
emphatic courtesies. 

But the female part of the congregation — we leave them 
to an abler pen than our own. The speaker addresses all his 
eloquent words to the meii, for they have reverence — and 
are of the opinion that such a sermon as that is " not to be 
sneezed at!" A woman, considering his "pinching wants," 
is oSering to supply them, not dreaming that she is wanting 
in veneration ; and just now the preacher is touching npon 
the sublime, and making an appeal to the organ of venera- 
tion rather than to that of benevolence, which makes the 
offering of a pinch of snuff highly improper, especially as he 
might say: "I am not speaking hi you, ladies, bat to these 
gentlemen ; when I have something to say on charity, I will 
tarn to yon 1" But it is a hard thing for women, who are to 
fond of attention, to sec it bestowed on others, and not make an 
effort to gain it. That woman, especially, shows by her conn- 
tenanco that she is over ready to thrust herself upon the at- 
tention of othei's, making herself officious, and in the face of 
reluctant admiration and cold indifference acting upon the 
principle, "Never give up the ship!" 

We opine that the preacher is barangning from a text fttaa 
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Pftol, and that the subject is "justification by faitli." Paul 
was a converted Jew, and he would have been a strange Jew 
indeed if he had not preaerved the natioQal characteristics. 
The intricacy and Bubtlety of bis reasoning, his discussions 
about the law, his manner of dispute, his cros8-(;[tieBtioninga 
and answers, show that he was " a Hebrew of the HobrewB," 
and that it was not for nothing that he was brought up at the 
feet of Gaualiel, and that the manner of his lilo was after 
the strictest sect of the Pharisees. He was the lawyer before 
Featus', tiie doctor in his epistlee ; and fully and thoroughly 
Jewish, in being "all things to all men, that he might win 
some." The Jews, scattered among the nations, are admira- 
ble diplomatisU, for "when they are in Rome they do aa the 
Romans dn." All the Jews that are converted to Christianity 
are converted through the instnimentality of Paul; and it 
may be tliiit that class of Gentiles who seem to say, "I am 
of Paul," are slightly Jndaized. 

The long beard of the goat indicates the impulsiveness of 
those facnllies the signs of which are in the chin. The per- 
SOQ who resembles this animal ia remarkable for the same 
manifestation of the faculties of love. The disposition which 
more than anything else renders tho goats disgusting animal, 
ia indicated in the breadth of his lower jaw, his peculiar odor, 
his prominent sacrum, the action of his head In the d inaction 
of the lower jaw, and the wanton manners, or " wliimsical 
Tivacity," before alluded to. Tliia, together with the fondness 
for external objects and for the gralificulion of the senses, ren- 
ders the person who resembles the goat exceedingly sensual, 
and a v&ry perfect example of the ^' lusts of the Hesh, the lust 
of the eye, and the pride of life." 

Amativeness, with nothing to counteract it, and with sub- 
terfuge and BOspicion to favor it, leads to "filthiness of the 
fleeh," and to stimulant heals of fermentation and Iwda 
of filth, where whatever is engendered is the v 
animal creation, together with pcstilencfl, coaU 



But this is applicable only to thc>ae who M 
of the stable (see next page) more than the T 
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iinpervertcd animal that Inhabits tlie in oiiii tains. The goat 
has only to exerciao his facuUiea of love of climbing and love 
of eminence to remove the pop- 
nlar prejudice agaiiiBt liim; 
and the Jew, against whom 
there is a correaponding preju- 
dice, is greatly admired when 
he aspires to a high position, 
and attains an eminence where 
he can exercise his noble gifW. 
In such a case, even the nat-nral groasness of the character be- 
comes agreeable; there is abundant provision for tlie body, 
and the corporeal necessities of others are attended to: the 
ancient hospitality, so beautifully exemplilied by the patri- 
archs, is still observed, and the Jew is deserving of the name 
which is freely given to him, and which he accepts without 
ostentation, of being " good-natured and hospitable." Yet his 
hospitality ia seldom returned, except in the " Welcome, stran* 
gers, to dwell among us, if you will," which sounds so pleas- 
antly to the "strangers In a strange land." 

Yet it is natural that the hospitality that is extended to the 
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Jews should be stinted, and nobody is to blame for it. They 
are scattered among the Gentiles, and are nowhere tolerated 
in large numbers. In like manner, goats are scattered, one 
in this flock of sheep and another in that, a few here and a 
few there, though it was once their right and their custom to 
live together. There is a sphere about them that, concen- 
trated, would be intolerable ; and so they are sprea'd abroad, 
notwithstanding they are naturally gregarious. The Jews 
have very great inhabitiveness, and wherever they are scat- 
tered they are a distinct people, and think of a retain to their 
promised land, which is their home still. They are still ani- 
mated by the spirit that prompted that beautiful psalm : — 

•» By the rivere of Babylon there we sat down, 
Yea, we wept, when we remembered Zion ! 
We hanged our harps npon the willows 
In the midst thereof. 

For there they that carried ns away captive required of as a song; 
And they that wasted us required of us mirth, 
Saying, *■ Sing us one of the songs of Zion.* 
How shall we sing the Lord*8 song 
In a strange land ? 
If 1 forget thee, O Jerusalem, 
Let my right hand forget her cunning ; 
If I do not remember thee. 
Let my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth ; 
If I prefer not Jerusalem above my chief joy.** 

In this charming expression of the love of home, is included 
whatever is domestic and social. Music and dancing are so 
-^ihe first expressing love, and the latter the happiness at- 
tendant thereon ; and they are mentioned in order, and with 
poetic allusions ; the instrument of music, the song, and the 
dance. The harp is hung upon the willow, for its music 
should be like that of the wind-harp, plaintive and sad, and 
the willow is the emblem of mourning. The song is like that 
of the captive bird — 

*» Warbling its native wood-notes wild** 

with a sad memory of its ^vild-wood home, and gratifying the 
UQieaBonable requirement of its captors. The dance is per 
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formed witli wasted strengtli ; and tlio "sacred niirtli"of holy 
love and worship, joining the harp and the song, ts required 
by tliose who enfeeble them, aud is the saddest token of all. 
How shall the bird sing the song of the wild-wouds in ita wiry 
prison) and liow shall tie Jew sing the Lord's song in a 
strange land ! Hii- cnn not; and yet his practice upon the 
harp shall pi-ove that he does not forgot Jenisalem ; the nsa 
of bis tongue in singing shall prove that be i-ememhers ber : if 
be can forget bor, let bis band forget its skill upon instru- 
ments; if he ceases to remember, let his tongne refuse to sing ; 
if he prefer not Jerusalem above bis chief joy, let bim neTor 
again "joy in the dance." 

It may be supposed that we have wandered quite beyond 
car province, which is the resemblance between Ibe Jew and 
the goat. The goat bas very great inbabilivene§s, as all ani- 
mals have that inhabit mountains and are sheltered by rocks ; 
but tbe strongest love of borne is that of mountain and valley 
combined, and this is particularly manifested In the goat. 
Jemsalem was built npon a steep rock in tbe midst of a val- 
ley. This is such a place as tbe goat would choose, as best 
BXiited to tbe gratification of his nature, which combines snb- 
terfoge with tlie love of climbing. Moi-eover, the goat seems 
to have a strong sense of his individuality, everywhere stand- 
ing alone, and shunning contact, Now, place and individu- 
ality are essential to each other, and both are essential to 
music and dancing. Individuals can be placed in barmoni- 
ons relations to e^cb other, and harmonious relations can con- 
fer individuality even upon sounds, as is the case with the 
notes in music. Place and individuality in tbe gont cause 
him to bo possessed of the faculties of "time" and "tune." 
It is evident that be has a good knowledge of metre, for in 
leaping from riKik to rock be combines an accurate perception 
of time and distance, and we can testify that he has a percep- 
tion of tune, for we have beard him at night utter sounds that 
were musical in ibeir combination, so much so as to convince 
us that there is " music In bim." Tbe sounds were singularly 
human and pathetic, and touched our souls with n sympathy 
thftt the notes of no other animal ever awakened. We pre- 
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surne that those who are accuBtomed to sleep in the neighbor- 
hood of goats have often heard them. 

The reader may be disposed to langh at the idea that a 
goat can sing ; but there is the same approach to singing in 
the cries of this animal, that there is to eloquence in the bark- 
ing and howling of the dog. That the goat is possessed of 
the elements of the art and science of dancing we have before 
obseryed. The ancient Jews excelled in this accomplishment, 
as thej did in music, and their descendants are equal in these 
respects, if not superior, to the people with whom they dwell. 

Music is the language of love, and " perfect love casteth 
out fear;" hence the cultivation of music gives increase to 
courage, and whatever diminishes bravery diminishes the 
love for music. Of animals that are fond of fermented food 
the notes are discordant and harsh, and these animals are 
cowardly ; but of animals that will not eat and drink unless 
their food and water be fresh and pure, the notes are soft and 
musical, and these animals are not cowardly and cruel, but 
cautious and brave. Fermentation is disorder and confusion, 
and it corresponds to and is promotive of discord in the per- 
son who allows it in the food and drink that he uses. Music 
inspires courage, and cultivates it. The schoolboy whistles 
to put down the fear that haunts him when he passes a grave- 
yard at night. Tam O'Shanter in the neighborhood of Kirk. 
Alloway is described — 

** Whiles holding fast his gude blae bonnet, 
Whiles croning o^er some atdd Scotch sonneti 
Whiles glowering round wi* prudent cares, 
Lest bogles catch him unawares.** 

The soldier, with all his boasted bravery, requires. 

** the thrilling fife and pealing dnan** 

to nerve him to the dread encounter ; and the music is first 
and foremost, the warriors following behind, with the expres- 
sion "Who's afraid ?" legible in their faces. 

There is no disputing the courage of the goat: his indispo- 
sition to run when there is a provocation to fight is well 
known, though, as before stated, he has a peculiar way of ma- 

20 
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king liis asBHult. The Java are conrageona ; tliey always 
were, and always will be. They ha?e no need to " pinck np 
conrage," and lionce no need of a " brandy emasber." A 
dninkeo Jew ia a rare commodity. In dealing with you, they 
make up their minds at once what they will do; and thongh 
they invariably conclude to- make a targe profit, they are, on 
acconnt of their conrage, fair people to deal with. They keep 
their eye upon the " main chance," which they conld not do 
if tliey slinink timidly away; and they are always ready for 
that 

" tide in the ftfiairs of men. 

Whicli, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune. " 

Here is the "Jew boy, by Mark Lemon." Ton may tniBt 
him to eara a living, and to live easily without seeming to be 





bnsy, for lie takus after hia senioi-s by a kind of instinct The 
philosophy of living is kn<jwu only to the Jew : it is to lire 
free from care, to be never troubled with businesa, to live 
easily as if the means of living were abundant, and by seem- 
ing to do nothing to show that business is prosperous. Thia 
ia the air and manner of the Jew boy; be has nothing of the 
loafer about him except the appearance. 

It is curious ki trace the likeness between the Jew and the 
goat in the geneml appearance and in tLe features and ex- 
pressions of the conntenance. The signs of attack and rela- 
tive-defence 'in the convexity of the nose, the large signs of 
acc[uisitiv-ei)oea aud love of clothing in the breadth of that 
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organ, the love of eminence in the elevation of the wing of 
the noatril, the want of concentration in the sbortnesa of the 
npper lip, the strength of the love of home and of family pride 
in the length and BttfTness of the under lip, the energy and 
impulsiveness of love nnd will in the beard and chin, the signs 
of snbetitntion, Bnbterfnge, and the love of climbing, in the 
ridge of the eyebrow, the louk of attention to external objects, 
and many other things, betray the relationsliip between the 
Israelite and the goat. 

The fondness of the Jew for things "as old as the hills," 
has been already spoken of. He has the strongest possible 
attachment to the religion of his forcfathei's, as welt as to the 
conntry they inhabited. He has no ability to change bis 
creed. The goat ia equally attached to the remains of the 





generations that are past, as for example old castles, monlder- 
ing walls, the ruins of temples, and 

>> Rocks, knolU, and monnils, cnnfuaedly burled, 
The fragments of an earlier world." 

He has "antiquity" written in his viange, nnd expressed in 
bis sage demeanor, and in tliat long beard tiiat has always 
been the badge of wisdom and patiiarchal dignity. Who 
more than the Jew has defended this mark of manhood amid 
all the obloquy that lias been heaped upon it? He inclines 
to preserve it as a token of age, of wisdom, of experience, and 
of matured and masculine intellect. It carries with it the im- 
pression of authonly, iis of Something that grows hoary with 
age, and resists tJie liHbility to decay. " Wo betide the band 
that plucks the wizard beard of hoary eiTor !" That band — 
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'* Might wish that it had rather dared 
To pall the devil by the beard !'* 

The Jew had ancestors that lived from two to nine hundred 
years ; and nothing could be more sure to offend him than 
the representation that one of these was wanting a beard. 
The profession of a barber finds no followers among the Jews. 
And yet the Jew is a notorious sha/ve^ or there is no truth in 
the common opinion. He takes the whole or none ; figura- 
tively speaking, he ^^ grinds the faces of the poor." This kind 
of business is very thoroughly done in a pawnbroker's estab- 
lishment, and the Jews are the people to do it In this de- 
graded condition they resemble the goat that is smelled as 
fiu: as he is seen, and is classed with skunks. *^ The smell in a 
pawnbroker's store is sickening ; it nearly resembles what the 
Spaniards call a/rcma de hacdUoP 



CHAPTER SXXTI. 

Let the individual here presented be described according 
to the Bigna of character in the " Outlinea of Physiognomy," 
and we shall see that his traits agree with those of the sheep, 
to which animal he is seen to bear a marked resemblance. 
8nch a face speaks very great mild- 
ness and amiability, refined and a.r- 




dent nSections, unaffected modesty, and the total absence of 
ill-will. It expi-esses the love of children, of parents, brothers 
and eiBters, and the social afTectiooB grounded in the domes- 
tic. Children are regarded by him as " little lambs," and he 
teaches them by his own meekness and dependence the force 
of the petition, " Lead me to the Rock that ia higher than I," 
To trust in the "Good Shepherd," and to commit his charge 
to the Power that protects himself, is his first concern. 

In the man who reaembles the sheep, the signs of attack, 
relative- defence, and self-defence, in the ridge of the nose, are 
generally large, though less than in the man who resembles 
the goat ; and, to confess the tnith, he is never backward to 
engage in a fair and honest discuesion, but it ia always with 
mildness and courtesy, and withont the least dispoaition to 
take the advantage of bis opponent. In this he is very differ- 
ent from the person who favora the goat ; for the latter, thongh 
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sheep. In the warrior represented on the preceding page, the 
similarity in the air and expression of the countenance to the 
peacefnl and gentle animal with which ho is compared is 
easily perceived. There is a striking resemblance to the ram 
in the profile of General Scott. 

The sheep makes good use of the fine developments along 
the ridge of his nose — sometimes in a friendly argument with 
his fellow, in which he gives and takes witliout any tokens of 
savage anger; and sometimes in a tug of war with some inof- 
fSmsive post, which his imagination seems to convert into a 
hostile champion. The part of his head which is brought to 
bear upon the object of attack is the sign of substitution^ or 
the lower part of the forehead in the place called the frontal 
rinus. It is, in reality, the faculty of substitution that is par- 
ticularly exercised in this case, the post being substituted for 
an individual, and the wall for an army of soldiei-s. By the 
exhibition of martial prowess against inanimate objects, the 
enemy, if he have ordinary prudence, is convinced that resist- 
ance would be vain, and that it is owing to the magnanimity 
of the injured party that he is not severely punished. As it 
is not the love of triumph that prompts the sheep to an onset, 
he is satisfied to try his strength on some insensible object, 
and this he regards with a friendly feeling, as the means of 
his making a demonstration. It is a singular trait of charac- 
ter that we are speaking of, for those who resemble the sheep 
are not much observed. In such it might appear as if it were 
die effect of education and discipline; but observe, and yon 
wiU see that it is a natural disposition. The love oi preserving 
is uppermost in the animal we are speaking of, and in those 
who resemble him, even when the warlike faculties are called 
into exercise. 

The bearing of the head in those who resemble sheep is in- 
dependent, but not proud. He who, with the appearance of 
belonging to the genus ovis^ hangs his head meanly, has in 
his composition something of the character of the wolf; he is 
in the habit of " casting sheeps' eyes" upon the lamb, the em- 
blem of innocence and virtue, and this has given him the 
** hang-dog" look that is observed in the dog that is to be 
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hanged for stealing sheep. The Bneakish look that we are 
epeakiDg of is conepicuous in the canine animal that baogs 
about the sbeepfold, and saye — 

"'Tis conscience Joes mnke cowards of lu «!];" 
and pronouncea the sentence of hanging "by the neck till he 
be dead, dead 1" But even this, mean as it is, is better than 
deception, or the wearing of "aheepa' clothing," by which 
wolves endeavor to palm themselves off for sheep. It most 
not be forgotten that we ara to distingnisli between the look 
of " sheepish n ess," «s it is called, and the looks that are pecu- 
liar to the sheep ; but there is hope of reformation iu the man 
who ie not insensible to shame. 

In the pereim who properly resembles the sheep there is a 
forward position of the head, indicating a certain degree of 
diffidence, or a susceptibility to shame, shoald there be an 
occasion for the exercise of this feeling. Large and promi- 
nent eyes, in which there 
is the expression of heroic 
daring enshrined in peace; 
great activity ; a high and 
gently-retreating forehead 
— grace in feeling and ac- 
tion ; a light form and ehis> 
tic step; admirable precis- 
ion in hitting thoughts up- 
on the wing, and in cloth- 
ing them with language; 
great consciousness and ca- 
pacity of suffering; tender- 
ness of the feelings of oth- 
ers, and a disposition to 
lay the burdens of htunan 
beings upon inanimate objects; comfort and simplicity in 
dress; great refinement of feeling and manners; freedom, 
simplicity, and copiousness of ideas ; poetry, and sublimi^» 
and elegance of expression ; great love of liberty, and indig- 
nation at the wrong done to others by the right of the strongest 





— are among the traits of character in the man who bears a 
worth; resemblance to the sheep. In his dress lie is BtndiooB 
of comfort, and all Lis efforts are directed to contentment 
He traate in Providence : he scarcely knows the meaning of 
the tenn want or stem necessity ; he does not complain of his 
lot, nor fear that the world should know that Le ia set aside 
to make room for others. In many of these things (but not 
all) he is the very opposite of tho man who resembles the 



As all sheep are not equally improved, or preserved from 
deterioration, so all men are not equally noble. On the fol- 
lowing page is a profile of Alexander the Great, who for some 
reason or other, in the coin from which this cut was taken, 
was represented with ram's horns. In his youth he answered 
to the description above, but pervereion changed him into the 
very opposite. The horns, wbich should betoken moral and 
intellectual power, like those which threw down the walls of 
an ancient city, are converted into serpents, coiling around 
the seat of infernal passions, and whispering in his ear. Spir- 
itnal-miodednesa is displaced by sensuality, mildness by re- 
venge, and contentment and humility by ambition and pride. 
His face is Grecian, and the Greeks as a nation resemble 
sheep; but far superior to this is the face of old Homer, 
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■whose resemblance to tlie eheep is likewise observable. His 
is a face knotted and gnarled like that of the palriarch of the 
flock, or like the oak in whose 
shade the flock rcpoees, listen- 
ing to the shepherd's pipe, or 
like the craggy cliffs where 
the oak braves the lightning 
and the tempest, and where 
the sheep is safe from danger ; 
but it is a face full of feeling 
and Bentiment — a face from 
which the nnlilo character has 
not been worn off by the cha- 
fing of ambition and insatia- 
ble desire. It is something 
altogether different from the 
mere " battering-ram" which 
that man is made to be who 
Bahatitntes physical power for luora^ and intellectnal. And 
■we may observe here, that where Nature is moat capable of 
giving birth to a Ho- 
mer, a Sophocles, or a 
Plato, she is most ca- 
pable of liringing the 
eheep to perfection. 
It is a meditative, phil- 
oaophiciil sheep (see 
next page) that resem- 
bles Plato. 

The scenery that is 
best adapted to refinement and the delights of imagination ia 
best adapted to the sheep, and that is the monntain scenery 
of Greece. This may appear from history, and, as there ia 
truth in poetry, from pastorals also. A certain writer sayB 
that Attica "might rival Spain in the flnencss of its wool; 
the goat thrives on its hills; the nncnitivated lands are over- 
nin with thyme, serpilttim, and marjoram ; the Albanian 
shepherds lead their flocks in summer to those pastures." 
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Now, the excellence of the hoitey that ia brongbt from tbiit 
country ie not the only excellence tliat is derived from th» 
MOBoatic plants which cover the 
nil : tbe flavor of mutton, which 
18 aavorv bej'ond that of any 
other meat, makes a demand for 
aromatic enbEtancee, and ia in- 
creased by them, and therefore 
we aver that the country which 
prodacee the Greek ia particn- 
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larly suited to the ehcep. The animal that is Bnperior to all 
other? as a sacrifice of a " Bweet-smclling savor" ia the sheep, 
and the Greeks were particularly fond of such sacrifices, and 
therefore required them. 
The aromas of flowers are 
like the brcatliings of the 
Boul in praise and prayer, 
in gratitnde and ]ove, and 
in pore and plooa aainrir 





tions ; and hence ie the odering of incense in religious « 
ship. The ebeep is a correspondent of gi>..>d affections, not 
only DO account of the tonalities before mentioned , 1>iil because 
bis flesh is refined and flavored hj BubettDcea that correspood 
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to wliat is spiritual and heavenly, as the animal faculties in 
man are purified and govonied by the moral and religiouB. 

For these reasons, and on account of innocence, the lamb 
is typical of the Christian sacrifice, as it was also the sacrifi- 
cial offering of the Greeks. The cliaracter that ig most per- 
fectly represented by the sheep is that of Christ ; and as Chria- 
tiana are like liim, there is the same difference between the 
Jews and Gentiles that tliere is between goals and sbeep. 
Also the term " Greek" is nsed synonymously with " Gentile," 
for the simple reason that the Gentiles iu acquiring a charac- 
ter correapondiug to the innocence, purity, and excellence 
of the fiheep, reaemblo Greets. 
They are called Greeks for the 
Bame reason tliat they are called 
sheep. "Tbeeheepon theright 
hand and the goata on the left'' 
ia the contraaled position of the 
JewB and Gentiles in respect tu 





Christ. The propriety of this figure has been euffioientlr 
shown in the resemblance of certain persons to the sheep, and 
of others to the goat, in both chai-acter and physiognomy. 
The portrait above is that of Oberlin. The man who reeem- 
blee the sheep in natural disposition, if he be a Christiau, cma 
aay with the utmost degree <jf truth and feeling: — 
" The Lord is my shepherd ; E shall not want ; 

Ue makcclt me to lie down in gr«en putnres : 

He leadeih nie beside the still watera. 

He resloreih my anu] : 

He leadelh me in the pathe nf righteonsneM for his name's sftke. 

Yes. [hnngh I walk through the valley of the shadow of death, 

I will fear no evil : for thou »rt with roe ; 

Thy rod and thy slalf they comfort mo.'' 
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Ab to the Greeks themBelvea, or the better clase of them, 
we can not do better than to take the following deBcription : 
" The Atlicnians have not lost their ancient nrbanity ; their 
accent b more Larroonious than any other in Greece ; their 
lan^age is less diffuse, and for that reason more energetic. 
Their appearance is nearly the eanie as that of their ances- 
tors; the women of Athens are still distinguished for their 
light figures, the oval form of the face, the regular contour, 
the straight line that marks the profile, fiill black eyes, high 
forehead, red lips, small hands and fL^et; they are equally 
gracefdl in the mournfn! dance of Ariadne and in the rapid 
mazes of the Bomaika. The eimplicity of the ancient dress 
is in eome degree retained : a white tunic descends from the 
neck, and a white mantle covtiia tlie arms and falls over the 
shoulders; a handkerchief tied loosely around the head does 
not conceal their jet-black hair, bat the barbarouB empire is 
typified in a clumay and ill-placed girdle, red trowaere, and a 
heavy Turkish cloak." The resemblance to the sheep is here 
sufficiently described, and it might be very well contrasted 
with the resemblance between Turks and turkeys. 

The reason assigned for the language of the Athenians 
being more energetic than that of other Greeks is that it ia 
leas difi^use, We see the correspondence of this in the mo- 
tions of the sheep, which are short and quick. What is lost 
in strength, or "the long poll, the strong poll, and the pull 
all together," as they say at sea, is made up in qnickneas, 
elasticity, and energy ; and this is especially snited to expres- 
sion, or to being the medium of moral and intellectual power : 
for as groesness is necessary to the former, so reSnement ia 
essential to the latter. Sailors are consequently chimsy and 
gross, and so are all those whom society condemns to the gal- 
leys, or, in other words, to hard labor ; bnt those who study 
grace in action, and engage in Knob employments as require 
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interested in langnage as the means of expressing the most 
refined and delicate shades of thought and feeling, and will 
probably do mitcli toward perftcting it. He will wish to free 
it of all that is unmeaning and cnmbereome, for these things 
are clogs to the wheels of progress, and he regards them aa 
sand in sugar or a sinecure in a government. 

The sign of architecture and the memory of namea in the 
Greek contributes very miicli to liie resemblance to the sheep. 
It is arch i tec turf, ]iifiliahly, togetbtr with 
large attack, wliicli inclines tbu sheep to 
brace the top of his nose against a pillar 
or post ; and when ha wishes to make a 
forcible entree, he calls into exercise his 
large endurance, and, like certain woolly- 
headed gentlemen, tries the strength of 
his skull. In many more amiable traits 
than this does the negro resemble the 
sheep, but we need only say that with proper advantages ho 
becomes a good Christian. 

The rocks with which the sheep is eurroonded in his mount* 
ain-homc are natural fortifications, or embrasures, where 
liberty is ollen better protected than* in castles and fortree- 
ses. They are the foundations of the beautiful temples and 
palaces in the hij^lier world which the Greeks took and banded 
down to ciirtli after tbey had peopled them with gods and god- 
desses, and with the subllmest of their heroes. The Grecian 
deities were the embodimerita of their own exquisite and r^ 
fined natures ; and what the hoi-se is to Italian art, the eheep 
is to the Grecian. Painting and dramatic representation ore 
more perfect in the former, and architecture and sculpture in 
the latter. The man who atojis short of the perfection which 
the Greeks attempted to em body in their deities (and in which 
they failed), stops short of the spiiitual beauty of which the 
sheep is a correspondent. That perfection is reached in the 
conception of the Divine Man, and is aimed at by those who 
follow his example. It is with them as with a flock of eheep 
— where tlie Leader goes, the flock is sure to follow. " He 
leadeth them out, he calletb tliem all by name, and they Sol- 
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low him, but a atranger will they not follow, for they know 
not the voice of Btrangers." Where the people are nnaiii- 
mons, and will not be diverted from following their leader, 
what victories can they not accomplieh) 

One other trait of character in the sheep we must mention, 
at the risk of being tedions. It is irritability and indigna- 
tion. The sheep when offended 

stamps indignantly with hei ^^^"SP^; 




foot. This eomea from relative-defence and love of liberty. 
It is a noble trait of character, one for wliicli the Greeks dis- 
tingnished themselves in ancient times, and which their throw- 
ing off the Turkish yoke shows that they are still possessed 
o£ Spirit and gentleness are united in this face of Ealergi, 
the Greek patriot. The gentleness of the sheep does not en- 
title him to the name of "good-natnred," which is often a 
doubtful compliment. " Hogs," says a newspaper paragraph, 
" are patterns of good-humor. Hit 'em a kick, and they for' 
get it as soon as they are ont of reach. Dog 'ern, and they 
root aa happy as ever the minute they are left alone." This 
comes from the insensibility of the animal, and from his inca- 
pability of feeling a " righteous indignation," and not from a 
lack of retaliation and selfdefence. Let an injury once pen- 
etrate the cruet of his insensibility, and he will revenge it on 
the spot, or bIiow that he is not eo forgetful of injuries as yon 
Bopposed. Bat the indignant person is not implacable; he 
is roercifal and for^viug. That which ronses indignation ia 
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an offence against truth and goodness, pnritj and innocence, 
or some other person than one's self; and it was exhibited 
perfectly in Him who was called the " Lamb of Gted,*' and 
prominently in the characters of the gods, who were a fore- 
shadowing of the Divinity that was to be restored. 

The goat is very like the sheep, notwithstanding the para- 
dox, and in like manner the Jew has points of contact with 
the Christian; Moses is the representative of Christ, and the 
Old Testament is typical of the New. The corporeal senses 
are the inlets to the mind, and through the '^ letter" of a com- 
munication we arrive at the " spirit" of it. The Jew is literal. 
Shylock says simply, " It is in the bond ;" but the converted 
Jew says, '^The letter is of no profit — it is the spirit that 
quickens." The Christian '' puts off the old man," and the 
Jew puts it on ; the literal of which is, that the Christian 
throws off his old garments, and the Jew takes them I 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 

We often hear of children learning to repeat like parrots 
The gitt of language ought, indeed, to entitle the parrot fc: 
comparison with somebody. Bat it 13 not the ape that we 
are speaking of. Aa for saying a man's words after him, the 
parrot is entirely above if, except it be with the expectation 
of a reward. There is nothing in which originality is so much 
exercised aa in the nsa of the tongue. Language is artificial, 
and tlio constant ef- 
fort to invent new lan- 
gnogcs shows itself in 
' provincialisms,' not 
only in pi'ovincea bnt 
in districts, the world 
over. Yuu may trj 
to get the pairot to 
say, " Pretty Poll," 
or " Pollj want col 
fee," by setting her 
the example, bat yon 
will fail in the object 
It is only to the woids " Polly want cracker ?" that she deigns 
a response. She despises servile imitation, and aspires to 
originality. Think yon she is going to make a ninny of her- 
eelf by showing her weakness and dependence i Rather than 
not talk at all, she will say what she has heard others say, bnt 
it will bo when she supposes you have forgotten it. She 
would niQch rather do what you do not want her to do — to 
imitate your infirmities, for example — as therein she shows 
she is not indebted to a master. She aspires to originality in 
everything. You see in her all sorta of one-sided, strange, 
SI 
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outlandieh motions, the resultB of Lor anwillingneBS to follow 
in the footstepa of othera, 

In inferior minds tlie love of originality abowa itself in 
oddity, and, when this ia connected -with a taste for wit, in a 
constant exhibition of drollery. There is a perfect agreement 
between the parrot and the clown, and the value that is at- 
tached to them ia the aame in both. Thoy aro tolerated for 
the same reason, viz., the amusement they afford by the con- 
stant exhibition of something new and startling, and by their 
buffoonery. It ia a vulgar taate, identical with that which 
gleans the "horrible and awful" in newepapei's, and prefers 
a lusua naturm to what is orderly and beautifiil. Those who 
patronize clowns are people who have the same traits, but aro 
in too high a station, or consider it a little below their dig- 
nity, to act the part of buffoons. Still the clown, though he 
makes a fool of himself, in compliance witii the notion that 
a fool ia a rare commodity in a court, has often more influence 
over those he amuses than any other man, and treats his mas- 
ter familiarly and even contemptaonaly. It is well for bim 
that he can cry out, " I say, 
master," every now and then 
— for if his "master" 
not his master in the art be 




profeBses, he wonld be considered as deserving of banishment 
for eveiy tenth witticism that he nttere. Like the parrot, he 
never says anything yon would pnt into bis month to say — 
it is something else, or nothing. 
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It is laughable to hear the pan*ot laugh like the clown, or, 
what is the same thing, like some ridiculous old fellow who 
bursts out in spite of the nnmnsical quality of his voice, and 
whose laugh, therefore, is more laughable than what he laughs 
at ! He coughs like somebody with the consumption, till he 
is apparently exhausted, and almost goes into a swoon ; '' tells 
on you," when you expected that your doings were a profound 
secret ; shows a decided taste for whatever is unpopular ; is 
grotesque, and in all respects a perfect clown. People who 
are like him are glib with their tongues, make a burlesque of 
singing and eloquence, introduce variations and high-flown 
language into their performances, all for the sake of original- 
ity ; which shows that, after all, there is more harmony in the 
world than discord, or that order is the rule and absurdity 
the exception. 

But all persons who resemble the parrot do not resemble 
him thus literally. The love of originality and the gift of 
tongues are not always connected with a sense of the ludicrous, 
nor with such mischief as lurks in the parrot. There is many 
a sober innovator, whose delight it is to ponder 

♦* o'er many a volume of forgotten lore," 

that he may not be supposed to make use of the humdrum 
literature of the day; who introduces obsolete words and 
coins new ones, and makes a patchwork of all languages ; 
makes use of execrable phrases, and invents a style that may 
be called his own. He has the appearance of great learning, 
of being able to ran through the contents of musty libraries 
at a single glance ; passes over modern discoveries, in search 
of things quaint and queer, which, being monstrosities, and 
buried out of the sight of man, he considers proper subjects 
for discovery. "Whatever was forced upon the world as a mis- 
fortune and a necessity^ he is particularly solicitous to bring 
to light. The impression that his matter is new, and out of 
the ordinary course of things, he enforces by the singularity 
of his style, and his verboeity and grandiloquence. Invention 
he makes synonymous with diseoveiy, ^^id discovery with in- 
vention ; but his love of criginftl 1 in his being 




'ie9, and on extimiufttion 



The chilJrcn »f an idle brain. 

)fnuihing but vain phantaey." 



His grand idea is original- 
ity, nnd oa Ibis is attained I)v 
raking up whatever is explo- 
ded, and by pajing homage to 
Hisfurtiine; and as language, 
in which he is so thorotiglily 
engrossed, is tho mere clothing of ideas — liis philosophy is 
necessarily materialistic. His marvellous acquaintance witli 
languages, and tho multiplicity of his words, are as much a 
subject of wonder as is the gift of epeecli in the parrot. He 
bends all Lis efforts to cxcito tlic wonder of people more ftnci 
more — 

" Till ihey cry ont, • Yon prove yonreelf to able. 
Pity you weia not dragoman at Babel ; 
For had they fnuiid a liugnist half «o good. 
I make no question but the tower hod ilood !' " 
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Tliere IB a cbaractcr qnito different from this, and yet 
closely related to it: it is tbnt whicli resembles tbe mocking- 
bird. Tliia bird ib as wonderfully gifted as tbe paiTot, but 
hie gift is eloquence. Intonation, inflection, barmoiiious mod- 
nlatioD, chorda ibat waken ecboes in tbe breasts of atbonsand 
warblers, are as easy in his tbroat &b motion in his wings. 
Those who are gifted with elo- 
quence possess a strong resem- 
blance to the mocking-bird ; they 
strike tbe chords in bnman bo- 
soms when they waken their own, 
wilhoiit producing a jarring dis- 
coi-d other than is necessary to 
increase tbe harmony; they know 
the secret spring of feeling in Ihc 
human heart. They jwssesa ex- 
traordinary knowledge of human 
V nature, and tlie reason is, they 

feel what olbera feel, inlnitively, 
in a way tliey can not account for. They are better pbjaiog- 
nomiatB than othei-s, but how it ib that they are seldom or 
ncverdeceived in their 
estimate of character 
they can not tell. 

Tbe eloqnence that 
the mocking-bird pos- 
sesses in so extraordi- 
nary a degree is ac- 
companied by a won- 
derful knowledge of 
character. He never 
fails to diBtingnish his 
friends from his ene- 
mies in the animal cre- 
ation, nnd is almost eqnally sagaciona in respect to hnman 
beings. He is as wary of enemies as the crow, but his conli- 
dence in building his nest close by a bouse, and a few feet 
from the ground, shows that he is not governed by suspicion 
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in his relations with others. Of the cat-bird, which is a nioclc- 
ing-bird of voiy charming accotupHshinents, Audubou says; 
"In some instances I have known this bird to recognise at 
once ita friend from its foe, and to suffer the former even to 
handle the treasure deposited iu its nest, with all tlie marked 
assurance of the knowledge it possessed of its safety; when, 
on the contrary, the latter liad to bear nil its anger. The 
eight of a dog seldom irritates it, while a single glance at the 
wily cat excites the moat painful paraxysma of alarm," This 
knowledge of the dispositions of others is very intimately con- 
nected with his giil; of eloquence ; for the notes of different 
bii-ds are the sounds of their affections, and the bird that can 
express them all must have inspired the feelings which tach 
one expresses the moment hu board tbein. 

Another trait of tlie mocking-bird is his deadly hostility to 
oppressore, particularly the Bnake, and his readiness to take 
the part of the iujui'ed. This is naturally associated with elo- 
■jneuce. In all ages of the world, and in all eonntries, the 
theme that has awa- 
kened eloquence more 
than any other is Lib- 
erty, and the right of 
the weak to the pro- 
tection and sympathy 
of the strong, A bad 
cause inspli-es some- 
thing the very oppo- 
site of this. The elo- 
quence uttered in the 
cnnse of humanity is 
divine, and only this is 
immortal. And those 
oratora whose services 
wore rendered to ho- 
manity, ami wbLai, linio is the mheutance of mankind, had 
wonderful knowledge of the human heart. The action of an 
orator ie the earnest of his eensibility, every nerve and fibre 
of his frame being thrilled with the enthusiasm of his inspint- 
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tioD, like the bird, alive in every feather, " fast fluttering all 
at once," and unable to contain himself. The eloquence it- 
self, as corresponding to the outpourings of the mocking-bird 
— it would be a letting-down to attempt to describe it. 

It is man's freedom and his moral accountability that are 
indicated in the countenance. Technically speaking, the 
signs of the voluntary action of the faculties are in the face. 
For this reason, and because pathos and the ability to move 
the feelings of others implies a knowledge of nature, and of 
human nature in particular, eloquence is inseparable from 
physiognomy. The beautiful things appertaining to the lat- 
ter that are always being introduced into the discourses of 
our finest orators, are proof of the connection. The knowledge 
of Kature in its widest sense is embraced in the term Physi- 
ognomy, and Nature is the theme of the most glowing descrip- 
tions. The crowning work of creation is the subject of inspi- 
ration. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIIl. 

The reader who has felt a Biifficient intei-eat in onr enbject 
to ftccompany wa to the last chapter, will have made a nnm- 
ber of observations in confirmation of our own, and some, no 
doubt, that ara veaily or apparently contradictory. "We do 
not claim to be infallible, and the reader is not bound to be- 
lieve anything that he does not see to be true. Of the etate- 
raents we have made, and respecting your interest in them, 
we Tvonld say to yon, gentle readei-, as wo heard an Irish 
apple-woman say to a boy who asked her for an apple : " If 
you see one at all that pleasea jonreelf, take it." This conve- 
niently illustrates the gentlemanly relation, as well in respect 
to ideas as in respect to bodily hospitalities, at the same time 
that it illustrates the natural gentility of the Irish, and,^^;^'- 
ori, tlie gentility of the dog. The language used by that poor 
Irishwoman, and the common speech of Irishmen, is such as 
is heard when one gentleman addrcBses another, and of the 
kind that is used in genteel society. 

Dear reader, wo fancy yon asking us mentally to let go 
your button, at the same tiraB that you are attentive and po- 
lite. Tou must not suppose that we have inflicted upon yon 
all that we might have done, had we been disposed to trace 
the resemblances between men and all the inferior animals 
of creation, "Wo must receive credit for not having even men- 
tioned all the resemblances between the men and animals that 
we have treated of. For example, we might have asked yon 
to observe that, of the two classes of negroes, the one open 
their mouths like fishes, and the other their jaws like ele- 
phants. Then we might have directed yonr attention to the 
fact that the English are inclined to drawl, and to utter half 
their words in the inspiration of the voice ; to use aspirates 
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where they ought not, and to leave them oflf where thoy be- 
long : like the cow in her long-drawn loo, in her inoo-boo ; in 
her A as in ^oo, when she takes back her breath ; and in her 
neglect of the k as in ^oist, when she has a potato in her 
throat, which gives her occasion to expel what she can not 
swallow. It is evident that other aniiaale, the dog and the 
cat for example, when they endeavor to expel anything from 
the throat, give the sound of Ay and that in inspiration they 
give only the vowel sonnd, if any. It ia in consequence, thei-e- 
tbre, of a resemblance to the cow, that the Englishman says, 
'"Ear me," and "Lend me your Aeare.'* It is worth men- 
tioning, also, that one of the most celebrated places in Eng- 
land ia called "Ox-ford." Then, if we had said all that we 
might have eaid about the resemblance between the China- 
man and the hog, we should have remarked upon the simi- 
larity of sounds — as, for example, that the words Tchong- 
Koue, Ning-po, Hong-kong, Kwang-tung, and the Choos and 
the Foos of the Chinese language, partake of the nasa! grunt 
and the /bo-ing of an old hog; while Fu-keen, Pekin, Pe- 
chele, and the like, are akin to the squeaking of a little pig. 
As the life employment of the hog ia chewing at first-hand 
(for he has no time to spend in chewing the cud), it is not 
strange that nearly every other word of the Chinese language 
has a " choo" in it, so chat the Chinese in conversing do little 
besides ckoo. Then we might have spoken of the similarity 
of the French language to that of the frog, till with the twirl- 
ing of Unguals about our ears we might have fancied ourselves 
in Bedlam. We might have drawn eomparisons between the 
languages of men and animals, as between the faces of these 
and those ; but we did not, and there are many other things 
we did not touch upon. 

It may be thought that in the preceding chapters there is 
no orderly arrangement; but there is an order, and it is ac- 
cording to harmony, and for that reason it is not easily per- 
ceived. Harmony is so delightful, that we perceive only that 
it governs ns, and not that it governs us by laws. When wo 
have unfolded the Science of Nature more fully, -^e shall ana- 
lyze and understand that which we are now sufficiently happy 
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in feeling. From feeling we shall glide into perceiving, fi-om 
perceiving into nnderetanding, and fi'oni nndci-stauding into 
Bomctliing liigLer. 

"We are bard-hearted indeed if, having studied our relation- 
eliip to the inferior animals, vre are not disposed to treat them 
more kindly. We eympathize with them, for we perceive 
that the same faculties which warm our breasts animate theirs. 
We share with them our "creature comforts," for they are 
creatures more than we, and our superior reason onahles us to 
provide for those comforts hetter than they. Our moral and 
religions inspiration, by wiilch we are distinguished, prompts 
us to confer happiness on others. If we are not tme to tliiSj 
we are inhuman — that is, we are neither men nor bmtea — 
and this never can be said of the inferior animals. Creatures 
are not bad. A person with a good natural disposition is 
called a " good creature," and it is in reference to our natural 
dispositions that we are called the "crcatureaof God." — "An 
unfortunate creature" wo often hear of, bnt who ever heard 
of a wicked creature, except it were of some one whose wick- 
edness is synonymous with ugliness, such as is observed in the 
cow or the goat? If we say to a person, "Ton wicked crea- 
ture !" the word " creature" shows that we do not mean it. 
The word " wicked" ia an absurdity in such a connection, and 
therefore it is applied wittily. Simply, "You creature 1" is 
equivalent to saying of the person thus addressed, that — 

" E'en his failingB lean M virtue's side !" 

A perverted character has never the term " creature" applied 
to it. It is evident, therefore, that our relationship to the 
lower animals is no disgrace to us if it is none to them. In this 
case, we are " children of Nature," as they are, hut more per- 
fectly, for wo are also the "children of God." It is an honor 
to be the children of " the common Mother" when wisdom is 
given us to know our Father — which wisdom ia not given to 
the lower animals. A true nobleman will not despise his 
poor relations : he knoiva that his origin is bumble, and that 
all his riches and honore are conferred by his Sovereign. 
"Man is ah animal." With this humiliating tnith we com- 
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menced our subject, and with this we conclude. But for the 
use which we should make of this knowledge, we adopt the 
sentiments of an old author : — 

"Man, considered in himself, and in his own proprium^ is 
nothing but a beast, having like senses, like appetites, like 
lusts, and also like affections in every respect ; his good and 
best loves are likewise vciy similar, as the love of associates 
of his own species, the love of children, and the love of his 
mate ; so that there is no difference between them in any re- 
spect. But that he is man, and more excellent than the beasts, 
is, because he has an interior life, which beasts have not, nor 
arc capable of having; this life is the life of faith and of love 
from the Lord ; and unless this life were to influence and 
prevail in each of those properties which he has in common 
with the beasts, he would never be anything else but a beast: 
as, for instance, in respect to love toward his associates, if he 
loved them only for the sake of himself, and there were not 
in the love something more celestial and divine, he could not 
be called a man in consequence of that love, because it is 
similar with the beasts : and so in other instances : wherefore 
unless the life of love from the Lord were in his will, and the 
life of faith from the Lord in his understanding, he would in 
no respect be a man. By the life which he has from the 
Lord, he lives after death, because thereby the Lord joins 
him to himself; and thus he has a capacity of being in 
heaven with the angels, and of living to eternity: and al- 
though man lives a wild beast, and loves nothing else but 
himself, and the things which respect himself, yet the mercy 
of the Lord is so great, being divine and infinite, that he 
never leaves man, but continually breathes into him his life 
by the angels, which, notwithstanding his perverse reception 
thereof, still gives him a capacity of thinking, of reflecting, 
of understanding what is good or evil, whether it relate to 
moral, civil, worldly, or corporeal life, and thereby of discern- 
ing what is true or false." 

Mankind in general find their resemblance in the ape, as 
was shown in a preceding chapter ; while races of men, and 
individuals in particular, resemble animals of every species 
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mid variety. Ab to animals in general, we also find their 
resembknce in the ape : it is eaay to see tliat the quadminaiia 
resemble bcth beasts and birds, living as tbey do in trees, 
and grasping with the posterior members, as birds do, and 
belonging at the same time to the mammalia. It ia evident, 
therefore, that every man, in lesembling the ape, resembles 
the entire animal kingdom, and that by resembling each in- 
dividual beast and bird lie resembles each individual man to 
whom eiicb beast or bird bears a resemblance. Ae all men 
have a reaemblanco in common, it is certain tbat each indi- 
vidual man has in himself the peculiarities of all other peo- 
ple — 80 blended, that only his own iudividnal peculiarity is 
conspicuous. Also, as the predominant animal nature is lo- 
vine in one, equitie in another, canine in another, yW/ne in 
another, and so on — it is evident that there ia in every indi- 
vidual a congregation of all sorts of animal natures, and that 
the difference between people is the predominance of one or 
other of these elements. Of coui-ee, it is the element that is 
most conspicuous in an individual that constitutes his resem- 
blance to a particular beast or bird. 

Being fortified by reasoning, we have no hesitation in say- 
ing, figuratively, that man's breast is a menagerie of animals, 
of beasts and birds, clean and unclean, wild and lame. To 
name them and to govern them by morality and religion, is 
his highest duty and his highest delight. He transforms 
them into the likeness of the higher faculties by which they 
are governed ; and with these they are bo admirably blended, 
that they are no longer animal, but human. The animals of 
the external world still resemble him, for he subjects them to 
the same discipline as those within. He mastei-e them by 
love and kindness ; he makes them beautiful and useful, 
peaceful, harmoDions, and happy. Ho exhibits in himself 
(and it IB shadowed forth in tbe animals around him) a fiilfil 
ment of the prophecy : — 

" The wolf also sball dwell with the lamb. 
And tbe leopard shall lie down -with the kiJ ; 
And the calf, and the young lion, and the fotliog. together; 
And a little child shall lead iheni. 
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Aq(I the eotv DiiJ the bear aliall fec<l ; 

Their young ores slinll lie down together: 

Anil Ihe lion aball eat slrsw like tbe ex. 

And tbe SDtking-cliiM shal! play on the hole of the osp, 

And the weoneil child sbill pot his hand on the cockatrice's den : 

They shall not hurt^or destroy in all my holy ronnntein." 

Tlie helpleaa condition in -whicli mnn is bom raakea it ne- 
cessary tliftt he eliould be endowed with a auperlative degree 
of that fucnlty which prompta him to look out fov his own in- 
terests. It ia difficnlt to see how & person could be possessed 
of individuality without self-love for its basis, or recognise the 
individuality of others without first recognisbig hia own, or 
ever love hia neighbor until he had first loved himself. " Char- 
ity begins at home." Man is required to "love his neighbor 
as hinnseif," which proves that the standard by which he is to 
measure his love for hia neighbor oxiata beforehand, and that 
it is right and proper that he should have loved himself first. 
Self love, therefore, is good ; it is necessary to a weak and 
dependent being; and all beings are weak and dependent, 
and the Creator has given them self-love that they may supply 
their other deficiencies. And what are their deficiencies, 
and what their wants ? Their first wants are phydcal, their 
second sensual, their third rational, and their fourth supernal. 
As long ns these wants continue, so long self-love most bo 
active; but, in the degree that these wants are supplied, it 
becomes man to be charitable, and to minister to the wants 
of othere. It is only after these wants are supplied that man 
can become wickedly selfish. The object of selflove ia to 
prompt him to take care of himself; and if he desire that 
others may take care of him, ho is selfish beyond what Na- 
ture intended. An animal requires all the self-love that Na- 
ture has gii'en it to supply itself with necessaries; and it ia 
contented to "shirk for itaelf" if its exertions are capable of 
supplying its wants. At the season of the year when it is 
capable of doing more than this, Nature bestows ofFspriitg, 
and the care of the parents is expended upon other objects 
than themselves. Thus self-love in animals is kept within 
bounds ; and it is pi-oved by this that the Inferior creafnw 
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are good. But with human beings it is otherwise. They 
wish to be taken care of by othere, and to be supplied with 
multitudes of things that are not necessary ; and for this end 
they acquire artificial appetites, such as the appetites for to- 
bacco, tea, coffee, opium, and alcoholic stimulants. This per- 
version of self-love in man is from the pervereion of the privi- 
. lege of dependence, which is extreme at the moment he is 
born, and which is again extreme at the moment of his de- 
parture from tliis world : it is from the perversion of his pei^ 
feet dependence upon his parents for the supply of his bodily 
wants at the commencement of his life, and of his perfect 
dependence upon his Creator for those things which alone 
can satisfy the cravings of an immortal soul at the period of 
his transition into another state of existence. Between these 
two extremes of dependence there is abundant room for self- 
exertion, self-improvement, and self-dependence, and there is 
occasion for the exercise of benevolence toward others when 
benevolence toward self has accomplished its object. What, 
then, must be the depravity of man, when, instead of loving 
himself and taking care of himself for the sake of his neigh- 
bor, he loves his neighbor and has his neighbor in keeping 
for the sake of himself? Look at those who in all countries 
oppress and enslave the bodies and souls of men, and at those 
who in their weakness and poverty exercise their tyrannical 
selfishness in oppression of the inferior animals, and you will 
see. The animal which the natural man resembles, viz., the 
ape, is selfish and disgusting in the extreme. 



THE END. 
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